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many examples in Homer's Odyſſey. 


* 


De the orator, who had great power in 


Athens, becauſe in the adminiſtration of 
public affairs he always favoured Antipater 
and the Macedonians, being neceſſitated to write 
and ſpeak many things below the dignity, and con- 

en the cuſtoms of the city, uſed to ſay, that 
he ought to be excufed for what he did, becauſe he ſteered 


only the wreck of the commonwealth, This ſaying, 


which in him was too bold and arrogant, ſeems to 
be juſtly applicable to Phocion's government; for 
emades was the rock on which his country ſplit, 


through the diſſoluteneſs of his life and adminiſtra- 


tion, which gave Antipater occaſion to ſay of him, 
after he was grown old, That he was like a ſacrificed 


beaſt, all conſumed, except his tongue and his paunch *. 


But time and fortune were powerful adverſaries to 
the virtue of Phocion; and the ſtate of public af- 


fairs when he lived, and the calamities with which 


Greece was oppreſſed, obſcured its luſtre and glory. 
ITY | C : 


* For they never burnt the paunch or the tongue with the reſt of 
the victim. The paunch was ſet apart to be ſtuffed and ſerved up at 
table, and the tongue was burnt on the altar at the end of the enter- 
tainment, and had libations poured upon it, Of this we meet with 
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For Sophocles detracts too much from. the power 


of virtue when he ſays, 


Abo er is wretched is no longer wiſe *. 


Thus much indeed muſt be granted to happen in 


the conteſts between good men and fortune, that 
inſtead of that honour and gratitude which their 


conduct deſerves, they often meet with obloquy and 


reproach, which leſſen the opinion that others had 


entertained of their virtue. And although it be 


commonly ſaid, that the populace. is then moſttin- 
fulting and contumelious to good men, when elated 
by proſperity and ſucceſs, yet we often find the con- 
trary to happen : for misfortune ſours the minds of 


men, makes them peeviſh-arid fretful; and renders 


their ears ſo tender and delicate, that they take of- 
fence at every word in which there is: the leaſt 
harſhneſs and ſeverity ; he that reproves them for 
their faults, is thought to inſult over their misfor- 
tunes; and every free expoſtulation is interpreted 
as contempt... Honey itſelf irritates a ſore and ul- 
cerated part; and the wiſeſt counſels, if they are 
not propoſed in ſoft and gentle terms, will often 
incenſe and exaſperate the afflicted. And for this 


reaſon it is, that Homer, to expreſs ſuch things as 


are pleaſant, frequently uſes the word menoerces, 
which imports their ſuitableneſs to the mind; be- 
cauſe the impreſſions of pleaſure are received by the 


ſoul without any repugnance or. oppoſition. In 
flamed: eyes love to dwell on brown dark colours, 
and ſhun ſuch as are bright and glaring, Thus it is 


with a people involved in- difficulties: and calami-. 
ties; they are ſo apt to be alarmed upon the ſlight- 
eſt occaſions, and their minds are ſo enfeebled by 


diſtreſs, that they cannot. bear any freedom of 


ſpeech, even when the neceflity of their affairs moſt 
requires it, It is a very hazardous taſk to govern 
ſuch a people; for he who flatters. them periſhes 

* Soph, Antig. 1, 573 
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with them, and he who tells them the truth falls a: 
ſacrifice beforehand to their reſentment. | 
The mathematicians ſay that the ſun does not 
move entirely the ſame way as the heavens, nor yet 
in a direction quite oppoſite, but circulating with 
a gentle and almoſt inſenſible obliquity, communi- 
cates his heat in-ſuch proportions as to produce 
that juſt mixture of the elements by which the 
frame of the world is ſupported. Thus in a ſtate, 
that adminiſtration which continually thwarts the 
inclinations of the people, will become odious by 


ſuch unneceflary rigour ; and on the other hand, _ 


too ready a compliance with the unreaſonable hu- 
mours of the giddy multitude (on which fide ſtateſ- 
men moſt commonly err) endangers the ſtability of 
the government. The moſt ſalutary ſcheme of po- 
licy is that which indulges and yields to the people 
in ſome inſtances while they continue in a due ſub- 


miſſion to the laws, but exacts from them ſuitable 


returns of ſervice, For {ſuch a moderate and con- 


deſcending treatment will engage ſubjects- to concur 


in ſchemes which they would have oppofed if at- 
tempts were made to extort their compliance by 
mere arbitrary force. This juſt mixture of autho- 
rity and indulgence is indeed difficult to-be aecom- 
pliſhed ; but if it can be attained, the moſt inchant- 
ing ſtrains of muſic give not ſuch delight to the ear 
as this ſublime harmony affords to the mind, It is 


thus that the Deity governs the world, not forcibly 


over-ruling nature, but, with a gentle though irre- 
ſrſtible influence; guiding all her motions to effect 
his wiſe deſigns. 15 

The example of Cato the younger is a proof of 


this; whoſe manners were far from being engaging 
and agreeable to the people, and who in his public 
conduct never made it his ſtudy to ingratiate him- 


ſelf with them; for he behaved, as Cicero obſerves *, 
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moſt minute differences, haviffe 


rather as if be had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, 
than among the aregs of Romulus's Paſicrity, to which was. 
owing his repulſe in his pretenſions to the confulſhip.. The 


5 ſame thing happened to him, in my opinion, as we 


obſerve in fruits ripe out of ſeaſon, which we rather 
gaze at and admire, than uſe; for his old faſhioned 
virtue, amidſt the luxury and corruption which 
time had introduced, appeared indeed noble and 
ſplendid, but ſuited not the preſent exigences, be- 


ing diſproportioned to the manners of the age, 


and, as it were, too ponderous and unwieldy for 


uſe. Vet his circumſtances were not altogether 
like Phocion's, who came to the helm when the 


ſtate was juſt ſinking, Cato's time was, indeed, 
ſtormy and tempeſtuous; but he only acted an un- 
der part; he ſat not at the helm, but aſſiſted in 
managing the ſails and tackle, and lent his helping 
hand to thoſe that ſteered: his manly reſolution 
gave fortune a taſk of time and difficulty in ruining 
the commonwealth ; and he had almoſt prevailed a- 
gainſt her, and Rome had like to have triumphed 


over her by his affiſtance,. and the efficacy of his 


virtue, which we are now to compare with that of 
Phocion, not only in the common reſemblances 
that appear amongſt great men, and ſtateſmen; 


for indeed there is ſome difference in virtues of the 


ſame denomination, as in the valour of Alcibiades 


and Epaminondas, the prudence. of Themiſtocles 


and Ariſtides, the juſtice of Numa and Ageſilaus : 
but theſe mens virtues are the fame, even to the 


ng. the ſame colour, 
ſtamp, and character impreſſed upon them, ſo as 


not to be diſtinguiſhable; their auſterity was tem- 
pered with lenity, their valour with caution; they 
had the ſame care and ſolicitude for others, and 


of the ſecond book to Atticus. Nam Catonem 10 fr um, cc. But there 
is not a word here of the repulſe he met with when he put up for the 


conſulſhip, which did not happen till eight years after the date of that 
— epiſtle, as Xylander and Cruſerius have obſerved, 


the 


auſtere, and without any grace or ornament, Ze- 
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the ſame diſregard: for their own 4 0 abs fing ä 
deteſtation of every thing baſe and di onourable, . 
and the ſame immoveable bent towards virtue and 
juſtice, So that it requires the niceſt aft and judg- 
ment exactly to weigh and diſtinctly to expreſs the 


difference of their talents and diſpoſitions. 


As to Cato's extraction, it is confeſſed by all to be 

illuſtrious, . (as we fhall mention hereafter), and we 
may believe Phocion's was not obſcure or ignoble; 
for had he been the ſon of a turner, (as Idome- 
neus reports), it would certainly have been remem-- 

bered to his diſparagement by Hyperides the ſon of 
Glaucippus, who has collected and uttered a thou- 
fand opprobrious things againſt him: nor indeed 

would it have been poſſible for him in that caſe to- 
have had ſuch a liberal education; for when he 


was very young, he was Plato's ſcholar, and after: 


from his childhood addi&ed to the moſt excellent 
and valuable ſtudies. Dum tells us, that no Athe- 
nian ever ſaw him laugh or cry, nor go into the 


wards a hearer of a added in the academy, being 


public baths, nor move his hand from under his 


cloak when he appeared dreſſed in public. When 
abroad, and in the camp, he went always thinly 
clad and barefooted, unleſs the froſt was vehement 
and intolerable; ſo that the ſoldiers uſed to ſay in 
merriment, Lee, Phocion has go his cloaths on, that is 
a fign of a bard winter. Although he, was of moſt 
caſy converſation and great humanity, his, appear- 
ance was moroſe and four, ſo that he was ſeldom 
accoſted: by any that were ſtrangers to him : where- 
fore when Chares the orator reproached him once 
for his ſupercilious aſpect, and the Athenians ſeem- 
ed pleaſed to hear it, Phocion replied, The fernneſs 
of my countenance. never made any of pon ſad, but the 
mirth of theſe ſneerers has coft you many a tear. In 
like manner His diſcourſe was grave, nervous, wiſe, 
and inſtructive, ſententiouſly ſhort, imperious and 


no 
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no ſays that a philoſopher ought not to drop a 
word but what is thoroughly tinctured with Airy 
fenſe ; and ſuch a ſpeaker was Phocion, who croud- 


ed much into little room: and to this probably Po- 


lyeuctus the Sphettian alluded, when he ſaid, that 
Demoſthenes was indeed the better orator, bur 
Phocion the moſt powerful ſpeaker ; for his words 
were to be eſtimated like coins, from the intrinſic 
value of the metal, not from the bulk; He was 
obſerved once, when the theatre was filled with 
. ſpectators, to walk muſing alone behind the ſcenes ; 
upon which one of his friends ſaid, Phocron, you 
feem very thoughtful; I am ſo indeed, replied- he, for 


J am conſidering how to retrench - fomething in a' ſpeech 


1 am to make to the Athenians, Demoſthenes, who en- 
tertained a thorough contempt of the other orators, 
uſed to whiſper to his friends that were near him, 
when Phocion roſe up to ſpeak, Thts is the pruning- 
hook of my periods, But this perhaps was owing to 
the authority of the man; fince not only a word; 

but even a nod; from-a perſon: who is reverenced 
for his virtue, is of more weight than the moſt 
elaborate ſpeeches of others. 


In his youth he ſerved under Chabrias, at that 


time general, whom he highly honoured, and by 
whoſe inftructions he was greatly improved in mi- 
litary knowledge. In return Phocion helped Cha- 
brias to correck his temper, which was irregular 
and capricious : for though he was otherwiſe hea- 
vy and phlegmatic, he was ſo fired and tranſported 


in battle, that he threw himſelf headlong into dan- 


ger beyond the forwardeſt ; which indeed coſt him 
his life in the iſland of Chio, where he made it 
a point to get in firſt with his galley, and to force 
a deſcent in ſpite of the enemy. But Phocion, be- 
ing a man of caution as well as courage, ſometimes 
rouſed him when he was ſluggiſh and inactive, and 
at other times moderated his unſeaſonable fury and 


impetuoſity, Upon which account — who was 
a 
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à z good-natured man, loved him extremely, prefer- 
red him in the army, and by employing him in af- 


fairs of the greateſt moment, made him known 
throughout all Greece, Particularly in the ſea- 
may Naxos, he gave Phocion an opportunity of 
acquiring very great reputation ; for he committed 
to him the command of the left ſquadron, where 
the fight was hotteſt, and where the controverſy was 
ſoon decided by a ſignal victory in favour of the 
Athenians, As this was the firſt victory obtained by 


the Athenians at ſea with their own forces over the 
| Greeks ſince the taking of their city, they expreſſed 
the greateſt affection for Chabrias, and began to 


. confider Phocion as a man capable of the higheſt 
= employments. This victory happened during the 


celebration of the great myſteries ; and Chabrias in 
commemoration of it appointed an annual diſtribu- 
tion of wine to the Athenians on the ſixteenth 
day of Boedromion [September], on which it was 
obtained, | a 
Soon after this Chabrias ſent Phocion to the 
Hands to demand their contributions, and offered 
him a guard of twenty fail ; but Phocion told him, 
I he intended that he ſhould go againſt them as enemies, 
that force was inſignificant; if he went to them as friend}. 
and allies, one veſſel was ſufficient, He therefore took 
only a ſingle galley, and having viſited the cities, and 
treated with the governours in a ſincere and open 
manner, he returned to Athens with all the mo-- 
ney due from the allies, which he ſhipped on board- 
ſeveral galleys furniſhed by them for that purpoſe. 
Phocion's reſpect for Chabrias did not end with the 
life of that general; for after his death he expreſſ- 
ed a particular concern for all his relations, eſpe- 
cially for his ſon Gtefippus, whom he laboured to 
render a good and valuable man-; and though he 
knew him to be a ſenſeleſs untractable youth, he 
was not diſcouraged nevertheleſs, but tried every 
method to. rectify his diſpoſition, _— _— his 
5 1 
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follies. Once indeed in one of his expeditions, 
when the young man behaved very impertinently, 
aſked a great many improper queſtions, and put- 
ting on the air of a general, took upon him to 
inſtruct Phocion himſelf, he cried out, O Cha- 
Brias, Chabrias! how great an acknowledgment do I 


make thee for thy friend/bip towards me, in verve with 
29 on. 

bſerving that thoſe who had the management 
of public affairs had, as if it were by lot, ſeparate · 
ly diſtributed the civil and the military offices ; ; that 
ſome, among whom were Eubulus, Ariſtophon, 


Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, employed 1 
themſelves only in haranguing the people, and pro- 7 


poſing laws; and that others, as Diopithes, Me- 


neſtheus, Leoſthenes, and Chares, advanced them- 
ſelves by the military profeſſion only; he was de- 
frous to reſtore that method of adminiſtration 
which was practiſed by Pericles, Ariſtides, and So- 


lon, wherein the ſame perſon acted both parts; 


for each of them was, to uſe Archilochus's words, 1 


Aare and the Muſes friends alike def, gn'd 
To arts nd arms maifferently inclin'd. 


And he conſidered that Minerva was ſtyled the pa- 3 5 


troneſs of both civil and military arts. 


Phocion having formed himſelf upon this model, 
——— always to promote peace and tr anquil- 9 
lity; yet he was engaged in more wars than any, 
not only of his contemporaries, but even of his 
predeceſſors; not that he was fond of, or courted 


military employments, but he would not decline 


chem when he was called upon by his country. For b 


it is well known, that he was forty-five times choſen 


general of the Athenians, and that he was never 
once preſent at the election, but was always named 


in his abſence, and ſent for to take upon him the 


command; inſomuch that thoſe of little diſcernment 
* to ſee the people n prefer Phocion, 
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who was ſo far from humouring them, or courting 
their favour, that he always thwarted and oppoſed 
them. But as princes uſe their buffoons and jeſters 
at their meals for their ſport and merriment, ſo the 
"ZAthenians upon flight occaſions entertained theme 
XZ ſelves with their more elegant and accompliſhed ora- 
tors; but they were ſo ſober and conſiderate as to 
Z chule the graveſt and wiſeſt for public employments, 
and to prefer to-all others a man who continually 
7 oppoſed their humours and inclinations, - I his he 
made no ſcruple to own one day, when an oracle 
from Delphi was read in full aflembly, which in- 
formed them, that the reſt of the citizens being unaui- 
== mous, there was one perſon among them who diſſented from 
the general opinion. Whereupon be roſe up and told 
them, He was the perſon meant by the oracle, and that 


they need look no further, for that in ſhort he diſliked all 
their proceedings. Happening at another time to give 


bis opinion in a caſe that was under debate, and 
finding it was received with general applauſe, he 


turned about to ſome of his friends, 'and aſked 


; them i any fooliſh thing had dropped from him un- 


atbares? 


One day when the Athenians were making a col- 


ä 4 lection for the charge of a public ſacrifice, and he 
was importuned to contribute, he bid them apply 
themſelves to the wealthy, ſaying, that for his part be 


ould bluſh to give them any thing, whilſt he was in debt 


to that man, pointing to Callicles the uſurer. Being 
till urged in a clamorous manner, he told them 
this tale: A certain coward was once ſetting out for the 
= wars : but hearing the ravens crab, he threw "down 
bis arms, and flood flill ; recollecting himſelf a little 


after, he adventured out again, but ſtill hearing the 

ame noiſe, he made a full flop; and at laſt he ſaid, 
You may croak as loud as you pleaſe, but you ſhall never 
taſte my carcaſe. Pg | 3 
The Athenians urging him at an unſeaſonable 
time to fall upon the enemy, he peremptorily _ 
4 | ſed; 
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ſed; and being upbraided by them with cowardice MW 
'1 nal: puſillanimity, he ſaid to them, You cannot male 
me valiant at this time, nor can I make you timorous:; ) 
however we know one another very well, In time of = 
ſecurity the peqple were very inſolent and ſevere 
towards him, Frranding a ſtrict account of his 
conduct; but he bid them be afſured of their ſafety 7 
before they inquired about other things, The people W 
being extremely timorous and bumble in times 7 
of danger, but very arrogant after peace was con- 
cluded, and clamouring againſt Phocion, as one 
that envied them the honour of victory, he ſaid, 7 
My friends, you are happy that you have a leader who 1 
| loo. you, other tui wo you had long ſince been undone, 7 
In a controverſy they had with the Bœotians a- 
an their boundaries, which the Athenians were 
not for deciding by treaty, but by war, he adviſed | 
them rather to fight with words, in which they had the © 
advamage, than with arms, in which they were inferiour. 4 
At another time, when they diſreliſned what he had 
propoſed, and would not ſuffer him to go on, he 3 
ſaid, You may force me to do what I would not, but you | 
Hall never force me againſi my judgment to ſpeak what 1 
onght.not. Demoſthenes, one of thoſe orators that I 
oppoſed him in the adminiſtration, ſaid to him one 
day, Phocion, the Athenians will kill thee ſome time or | 
other in one of their mad fits: and thee, ſaid he, if e- | 3 
ver they come to their ſenſes. As Polyeuctus the Ther = 
tian was one day in exceſſively hot weather haran- 
guing the people, and inciting them to declare war 
againſt Philip, being very corpulent, he ran him- 
ſelf out of breath, and ſweated violently, fo that he 0 
was forced to drink ſeveral draughts of cold water 
before he could finiſh his diſcourſe; which P hocion | 
_ obſerving ſaid, You ought certainly to declare war a. 
gainſt Philip upon the word of this man; for what are | 
you not to expect from his proweſs when he marches arm- | 3 
ed againſt the enemy, when you ſee he cannot ſo much as | 
__ what he been e ing at his leiſure, without | 
running | 
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running the hazard of being ſuffocated As Lycurgus 
XZ was one day inveighing ſcurrilouſly againſt him in 


3 | F an aſſembly of the people, and among other things 
F accuſed him of having adviſed the Athenians to de- 
re 


liver ten of their orators as hoſtages to Alexander, 
who had ſent to demand them, he ſaid, I have in- 
= deed given the Athenians much good advice in my time, but 
le they never had the wit to follow it. 
es There was a man called Archib:zades, ſurnamed 
n- # Laconiftes, becauſe he affected to imitate the Lace- 
Ne dæmonians; his beard was of an enormous length, 
d. his cloak was old and thread-bare, and his aſpect 
bo ſullen and moroſe. Phocion being one day teaſed ® 
| and contradicted by the reſt in the public aſſembly, 
a- *Z appealed to this man for the truth of what he ad- 
re vanced, as to his advocate and compurgator : but 
ed finding when he began to ſpeak, that he ſoothed 
the and flattered the people, he took him by the beard, 
r. and cried, Nay, Archibiades, if jou turn flatterer, by 
ad all means cut off your beard, Ariſtogeiton the ſyco- 
he phant was a great bluſterer. in the aflemblies, and 
you was continually urging the Athenians to war; but 
+ [ when they were levying men for the ſervice, he 
lat came into the aſſembly limping on a crutch, with a 
ne 3 bandage on his leg; Phocion ſpied him afar off, 
or and cricd out from his ſeat, Set d3wn Ariſtogeiton too 
" 6 r a coward and a cripple. It may be a matter of 
et- wonder to ſome, how a man fo itern and ſevere as - 
n- Phocion was, ſhould notwithſtanding acquire a- 
var mong the people the ſurname of God and Gentle; but 
m- 1 am of opinion that though it be difficult, it is not 
he impoftible for the fame man to have both the auſtere - 
ter and gentle blended in his temper, as in ſome wines 
= we find the ſweet and the ſour equally predominant, 
. a- Others there are on the contrary, who ſeem mild 
are and agreeable, but upon a nearer acquaintance are 
n- diſcovered to be froward and malevolent. It is ſaid 
) as of Hyperides the orator, that apologiſing once for 
52 the ſeverity and bitterneſs with which he ſpoke, he + 
ing | VOL. V. B dehired . © 
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deſired the Athenians to conſider if in that bitterneſs of © 
his he could have any view to his own private profit or ad-. 
vantage. As if the people were to reject and avoid 
thoſe only whom avarice had made troubleſome 
and offenſive, and not much rather ſuch who made 
an ill uſe of their authority to gratify their pride, 
envy, anger, or ambition, But Phocion had no 
perſonal hatred to any one, nor did he look upon 
any man as an enemy ; but againft thoſe who op- 
poſed his deſigns for the public good, he was obſti- 
nately and inflexibly ſevere. As to his behaviour in 
general, it was eaſy, courteous, and obliging to all, 
ſo that he would afliſt every one in diſtreſs, and e- 
ſpouſe the cauſe even of thoſe who had moſt oppo- 
ſed him, when they were under proſecution, His 
friends reproaching him for pleading in behalf of an 
il man, he told them, The innocent had no occaſion for 
an advocate, Ariſtogeiton the ſycophant having been 
convicted, ſent to Phocion, and deſired earneſtly 
to ſpeak with him in priſon, where he lay confined. 
His friends diſſuaded him from going; but he re- 
plied, I know no place where 1 would ſo willingly give 
Ariftogeiton a meeting. 1 50 * 
As for the allies of the Athenians, and the inha- 
bitants of the iſlands, when ever any admiral be- 
fides Phocion was ſent, they treated him as an ene- 
my, barricadoed their gates, blocked up their ha- 
vens, and removed their cattle, ſlaves, wives, and 
*children out of the country into the cities; but up- 
on Phocion's arrival, they went out in their ſhips 
to meet him at a diſtance crowned with garlands, 
and conducted him into their ports with great de- 

monſtrations of joy. | ” 7 
King Philip intending to ſurpriſe Eubœa, tranſ- 
ported a body of Macedonians thither, and won the 
cities over to his intereſt by the management of the 
tyrants, who had the government in their hands. 
Upon this Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athe- 0 
nians, conjuring them to come and deliver the i- c 
„ land 
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Y | ſland out of the hands of the Macedonians, who had 
already poſſeſſed themſelves of it. Phocion was in- 
ſtantly diſpatched with only a ſmall force, becauſe 


it was expected that all the iſlanders would join with 


him immediately upon his arrival. But upon trial 


he found the iſland. in the utmoſt diſorder, it being 
betrayed and ruined by the money which Philip had 


= diſtributed there; inſomuch that he ran the great- 
Z eſt riſk imaginable. He therefore ſeized on a {mall 
riſing ground, which was ſeparated from the plain 
of lamynæ by a deep. ditch, This he fortified, 
and incloſed in it the choiceſt of his army, direct- 
ing his captains not to mind ſuch as were prating, 


mutinous, and cowardly, though they ſhould ſtrag- 
gle from the camp, or deſert. For, ſaid he, they 
| will not only be diſorderly and ungovernable themſelves, 


= but be a hinderan'e to the reſt ; and beſides, being con- 


ſcious to themſelves of the negle& of their duty, they will 


1 is apt to make a falſe repreſentation of our proceedings 


at their return home. When the enemy drew nigh, he 


'Z commanded them to ſtand to their arms, whilſt he 
went toAacrifice ; in which he ſpent a conſiderable - 
time, either becauſe he could not find an auſpicious 


token, or on purpoſe to invite the enemy nearer. 
Plutarch interpreting this tardineſs as a defect of 


courage, fell on alone with the auxiliaries; which 
the cavalry perceiving, could not be reſtrained, but 


iſſuing out of the camp in a confuſed and diſorderly 
manner, advanced againſt the enemy. The van by 


this means was worſted, the reſt were diſperſed, 


and Plutarch himſelf ran away. A body of the e- 
nemy thinking the day was their own, marched up 
to the very camp, where they endeavoured to level 


the entrenchments. By this time the ſacrifice was 


over, and the Athenians ſallying out of their camp, 
fell upon the aſſailants, killed many of them in the 


4 entrenchments, and put the reſt to flight. Phocion 
ordered the main body to keep their ground, and 


cover ſuch as were routed and diſperſed in the firſt 
5 B 2. Attack, 
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attack, whilft he with a ſelect party charged upon 
the main body of the enemy. The fight was ob- 
ſtinate, both fdes behaving with great courage and 
intrepidity. Among the Athenians, Thallus the 
fon of Cineas, and Glaucus the ſon of Polymedes, 


who both fought near the generals perſon, figna- 7 
lized themſelves in the action. Cleophanes alfo acc : 
quired great reputation from the ſervice he per- 
formed on that occaſion; for he recalled the horſe # « 
that had fled, earneſtly exhorted them to return to | 


the ſuccour of their general, who was inezetrntger,, 7 
and prevailed on them to rally and renew the 
charge, which confirmed the victory to the Athe- 
nians. 5 3 
When the fight was over, Phocion drove Plu- 
tarch out of Eretria, and poſſeſſed himſelf of a fort 
called Zaretra, advantageoully ſituated in that part 
of the iſland, where it is narrowed. into a neck of 
land, waſhed on each ſide by the fea. All the 

_ Grecians who were taken prifoners, he releaſed, for 
fear the orators at Athens ſhould incenſe the peo- 
ple to ſome act of cruelty againſt them. = 
This affair being thus - ſettled, Phocion ſailed 
homewards. The allies ſoon wiſhed to experience. 
again his juſtice and humanity ; and the Athenians 
were ſoon convinced of his courage and conduct. 
For Moloſſus his ſucceſſor managed the war ſo in- 
diſcreetly, as to fall alive into the hands of the e- 
nemy. ' his encouraged Philip, whoſe hopes and. 
projects were great, to move with. all his forces. 
down towards the Helleſpont, not doubting but in. 
that favourable conjuncture he ſhould eaſily make 
himſelf maſter of the Cherſoneſus, Perinthus, and. 
Byzantium. While the Athenians were preparing 
to relieve them, the demagogues prevailed. on the, 
people to appoint Chares general, who failing thi- 
* ther, effected nothing worthy of ſuch a oy - nor 
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would the confederates harbour his fleet, ving a 
ecealouſy of him; ſo that he did nothing but fail a- | 
| | bout, 
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bout, pillaging the allies, and being deſpiſed by the 
enemy. pon this occaſion, the people, being: ex- 
7 aſperated by the orators, were greatly enraged, and 
repented their having ſent any ſuccours to the By- 
= zantines. But Phocion riſing up, told them, hat 
they ought not ſo much to be concerned at the jealouſies of 
their friends, as at the unſaithfulneſs of their awn gene- 
rale, who rendered them ſuſpected even to thoſe, who yet 
2 could not poſſibly ſubſi/t without their ſuccour. The aſ- 
2 ſembly being moved with this ſpeech of his, changed 
their minds on the ſudden, and commanded him 
immediately to raiſe more forces, and aſſiſt their 
2 confederates near the Helleſpont, This chioce con- 
= tributed more than any thing ele to the preſerva- 
tion of Byzantium ; for Phocion's reputation was. 
rt, then very great, and Cleon, a perſon the moſt 
rt eminent for virtue of any in. Byzantium, having 
f = contracted an intimate friendſhip with Phocion for- 
je merly in the academy, was his ſecurity to the city 
for his conduct; upon which they opened their 
gates to receive him, nor would they permit him 

(though he deſired it) to encamp without the walls, 
d but entertained him and: all the Athenians with. 

great kindneſs and reſpect; and they, to requite 
as their confidence, not only behaved foberly and in- 
+ = offenſively, but exerted themſelves on all occaſions 
n- with great cheerfulneſs and reſolution for. their 
e- defence. Thus was Philip driven out of the Helle- 
ad ſpont, where he ſuffered much in his reputation; 
cs, for before that he was thought invincible. Phocion 
in. took fome of his ſhips, and recovered ſeveral places 
from him, which he Rad taken and garriſoned. He 
ad. likewiſe made ſeveral incurſions into Philip's terri- 
ag. tories, over-running 1 the flat country; 
he but being at laſt oppoſed by ſome forces that were 
li- ſent againſt him, he was wounded in a battle, and”. 
or obliged to retire. | 


a Some time after this the Megarenſians privately + 
, bs. - a \ 
a- krequeſted the affiſtance of the Athenians ; and, 

it, | | | D E : Phocion 
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Phocion fearing leſt the Bœotians, being aware of 
it, ſhould prevent them, called an aſſembly very 
WM early in the morning, and having acquainted them 
with the petition of the Megarenſians, it was put 
to the vote, and determined in their favour. As 
ſoon as ever it was done, he made proclamation by 
ſound of trumpet for the Athenians to arm, and 
putting himſelf at the head of them, led them in- 
ſtantly to Megara, where they were received joy- 
Fully. He immediately fortified the haven of Ni- 
ſæa, and raiſed two walls between that amd the 
city, by which he joined the city to the ſea ; ſo 
that, being ſufficiently defended on the land-ſide. 
from the aſſailants, it continued ſecure to the A- 
thenians. N . ' = 
The Athenians having declared open war againſt 
Philip, and in the abſence of Phocion choſen other 
generals for the ſervice, as ſoon as he arrived from 
the iſlands, he earneſtly preſſed the people, fince 7 
Philip deſired to be at peace with them, and was 
apprehenſive of the event of the war, to accept of | 
the conditions that had been offered to them; and 
when one of thoſe ſycophants, who ſpend their 
whole time in the courts of juſtice, to bring accu- 
N ſations againſt others, aſked him, Dare/t thou, Pho- 
_ - con, think of diſſuading the Athenians from the war, 
Ll now the ſword is drawn? Yes, ſaid he, I dare, though 
I am ſatisfied 1 ſball be thy maſter in time of war, and 
thou mine in time of peace. When he found he could 
not prevail, but that Demoſthenes's opinion was 
approved, who adviſed them to engage Philip as 
far off as they could from Attica, Phocion made 
anſwer, Let us not be ſo careful about the place where we 
are to engage, as haw to get the victory: that is the only 
way to keep the war at a diſtance ; whereas if we are 
overcome, the worſt of calamities will ſoon be at our very | | 
doors. | 5 
The Athenians being defeated, and the turbu- 
lent and mutinous part of the people haling up 
55 . Charidemus 
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3 Charidemus to the tribunal, to be nominated to the 


1 many tears and prayers at laſt prevailed, that the 
care of the city ſhould be committed to Phocion. 


XZ This point being ſettled, he declared it as his opi- 
nion, that the regulations and favourable terms 
offered by Philip were to be received. But De- 
mades the orator making a motion, that the city of 

Athens ſhould be comprehended in the general 

„ 


A peace, and be admitted into the aſſembly of Greece, 
Phocion oppoſed the motion, and infiſted- that it . 


ougght firſt to be known what it was that Philip 
would demand in that aſſembly. But the times 
were ſuch that his advice was not followed; for 
73 


which the Athenians ſoon after ſufficiently repent- 

ed, when they underſtood that by thoſe articles 
they were obliged to furniſh Philip both with horſe 
and ſhipping : This, ſaid Phocion to them, I fre- 
= ſaw, and therefore oppoſed; but ſince the agreement ts 
= made, be courageous, and bear it as well as you can, re- 
= membering that your anceſtors ſometimes giving laws, and 
at other times receiving them, behaved well in each ſitua- 
tion, and. ſo preſerved not only their own city, but the reſt 
of Greece. 1 ZE 

* Upon the news of Philip's death, he would not 
7 ſuffer the people to ſacrifice, or give any other pu- 
blic demonſtrations of joy; for nothing, ſaid he, can 
be a Rtronger mark of a mean ſpirit than to rejoice at the 
= misfortune of others; beſides, you are to remember that 
= the army you fought againſt at Cheronea is leſſened but by 


one man only. | 


When Demoſthenes made invectives againſt A- 
lexander, who was now adyancing againſt Thebes, 
he repeated thoſe verſes of Homer: e 


e . 
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hat boots the godlike giant to provoke, 
Thoſe arm may fink us at a fingle firoke* ? Pope: 


hai is. this, ſaid he, but adding freſb fuel to the fire, 
and puſhing forwards into $0 One that are already de- 


- pouring the netzhbourhoad 2 For my part, I will nat con- 


ſent to your de -Atraying yeur ſelves, though you ſhould court 


me to it; and for this end only have I accepted the com- 
mand, 


After Thebes was loft, and Alexander had "i 


manded Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and 


Charidemus to be delivered up, the whole afſembl 

turned their eyes upon him, and. ſeveral times call- 
ed upon him by name to deliver his opinion; at 
laſt he roſe up, and ſhowing to them one of his 
friends named Nicocles, the perſon of all others the 
deareſt to him, and in whom he confided moſt, he 
ſpoke to them in this manner: Tho/zs men whom 


Alexander naw demands of you, have brought you into. 


ſuch miſerable circumſtances, that if he demanded even 
Nicocles, 1 ſhould. be for delivering him up; nay, if my 
aon life could purchaſe your ſafety, I would r«/ign it with 


cheerfulneſs. I am grieved for the Thebans who are fled 


hither for ſuccour ; but it is enough for Greece that 
T hebes ſhould mourn.; and ſurely it will be more for the 
common interg/! to dep ecate the conquerour, and intercede. 
fer both, than run the hazard of another battle, 

We are told that the firſt decree which paſſed in 
this aſſembly was rejected by Alexander, who turn- 
ed his back upon the ambaſſadors that preſented it. 
But when Phocion came to preſent. the ſecond, he 


*. This paſſage is in the ninth book of the Odyſſey, After Ulyſſes 
had made his eſcape out of the Cyclop's den, and was embarked with 
the remainder of his companions, he addreſſed himſelf in a provcking 
ſpeech to Polyphemusz who fired with indignation hurled at him a 
vaſt piece of-a rock, which fell cloſe by the prow. of his. ſhip, and 
raiſed ſuch a commotion. in.the ſea, that the wayes forced bis ſhip, 
upon the ſhore, As ſoon as ſhe was got off, he once more began 
to uphraid the Cyclops; upon which his companions, who were 
in a terrible fright, diſſuaded him from it, in theſe and the following 
verſes. 

received 
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received him kindly; fpr he had been told by thoſe. 
of the longeſt ſtanding in his court, that his father 
Philip had a great value for him. Wherefore he 
did not only give him a favourable audience, and. 
grant his requeſts, but liſtened likewiſe to his ad- 
vice. For Phocion told him, fat if he was defirous 
H repoſe, he ſhould lay down his arms; but if glory was 
bis object, he ought to turn them from the Greeks againſt 
= the Barbarians, Thus having dropt ſeveral things 
in his diſcourſe which he knew to be agreeable to. 
Alexander's humour and genius, he ſo won upon 
him, and ſoftened his temper, that he told him, 
he Athemians ought to be very wigitant ; for in caſe he 
= ſhould die, they only were worthy to ap In ſhort, 
that prince was ſo pleaſed with Phocion's. conver- 
ſation, that he contracted an intimate friendſhip with. 
him, and conferred ſuch honours on him as few 
of thoſe that were always near his perſon received. 
Duris the hiſtorian adds, that Alexander, after he 
was become great, and had defeated Darius, omit- 
ted the word greeting in all his letters, except only 
in thoſe that were directed to Phocion and. Antipa- 
ter: which alſo is confirmed by Chares. As for 
his munificence. to Phocion, it is well known. that 
he ſent him a preſent at one time of a hundred ta- 
lents, which being brought to Athens, Phocion de- 
manded of the officers. who brought it, How it 
came to paſs, that, among all the reſt of the Athenians, he 
e ſhould be fo highly obliged to his bounty © And be- 
ing told, that. Alexander eſteemed him the only good man, 
he replied, Let him then permit me to cantinue ſo, and 
be till fo reputed. However they followed him to his 
houſe, and obſerving his fimple and plain way of 
living, his wife kneading bread with her own hands, 
and himſelf drawing water out of the well to waſh 
his feet, they preſſed him to accept it, being aſha- 
med (as they ſaid) that one ſo highly in favour with. 
| to great a prince ſhould live ſo miſerably. Phocion 
Uking n notice of a poor old man in a tattered cloak 
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paſling by, aſked them , they thought him more 
 evretched than that man? They begged him not to 
ſuch a compariſon: Vet, ſays he, this man 
Ha leſs to live upon than I, and is content; and in ſport, 
I muſt tell you, if this ſum be more than T can uſe, it is 
' altogether ſuperfluous; if I live up to it, I. ſhall give 
cauſe of jealouſy bath of your maſter and myſelf to the reſt 
of the citizens. The treaſurer was therefore ſent 
back from Athens, giving the Grecians an illuſtri- 
ous example, how much richer the man was who 
did.not want ſuch a gift than he who was able to 
beſtow it. Alexander was diſpleaſeU- at this, and 
writ to him again, acquainting him, That he could 
not efteem thoſe his friends, who refuſed to be obliged by 
him. Yet neither would this prevail with-Phocion # 
to accept the money; but he made uſe of his inter- 
eſt to intercede for Echecratides the ſophiſt, and 
Athenodorus the Imbrian, as alſo for Demaratus 
and Sparto, two Rhodians who had been convicted 
of certain crimes, and were in cuſtody at Sardis. 
Alexander immediately granted his requeſt, and 
they were ſet at liberty. Afterwards ſending Crate- 
rus into Macedonia, he commanded him to deliver 
up to Phocion any one of theſe four cities in Aſia 
which he ſhould chuſe, Cius, Gergithus, Mylaſſa, 
and Ela, and withal to aſſure him that he ſhould. 
highly reſent it, if he continued obſtinate in his re- 
fuſal; but Phocion was not to be prevailed upon, 

and Alexander died ſoon after. 

Phocion's houſe is ſhown to this day in a village 
called Melita; it is adorned with plates of copper, 
but is otherwiſe plain and homely. As to his wives, 
there is nothing known of the firſt of them, except | 
that ſhe was ſiſter of Cephiſodotus the ſtatuary. The 
other was a matron of noleſs reputation for chaſtity 
and frugality among the Athenians, than Phocion 
was for probity, It happened once when the people 
were to be entertained with ſome new tragedians, juſt. | 
as the play was readyto begin, one of the principal 
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actors, who was to perform the part of a queen, 


1 

vanted a maſk for that purpoſe, and a great num- 
ber of attendants magnificently dreſſed. And when 
„ X Melantius, who was at the charge of the enter- 
s Ftainment, did not ſupply him, he grew angry, re- 
fuſed to go on, and kept the audience in ſuſpenſe ; 
2 Fat laſt Melantius puſhed him by force upon the 
t ſtage, crying out, See there Phoctor's wife; ſhe can 
appear in public with only one ſervant-maid attending 
oO ber; and do you preſume #0 affect magnificence, and to 
oO corrupt the minds of our women ? This ſpeech was 
4. heard by the audience and received with wonderful 
J (© applauſe. When Phocion's wife once entertained 
at her houſe a friend of hers a woman of Ionia, 
n who ſhowed her all her golden ornaments and 
. 7 Jewels, her bracelets, necklaces, and the like, ſhe 
d ſaid to her, For my part, my only ornament is Phacion, 
is. 2 who has commanded the Athenians now theſe twenty years. 
d Phocus the ſon of Phocion being ambitious to con- 
3, tend in the games of the Panathenæa *, his father 
d permitted him to do it, provided it was in the foot- 
races: not that he was deſirous to have him gain 
r © the prize; but he hoped the exerciſe and abſti- 
ia nence which were neceſſary to prepare him for the 
2, conteſt, might contribute to his reformation ; for 


he was a very diflolute youth, and addicted to 

drinking. Phocus obtained the victory, and many 
of his friends importuned Phocion that they might 
have leave to give an entertainment in honour of 
the conquerour. That favour which was demand- 


| 4 cion came to the feaſt, and found it very extrava- 
2 gant in all reſpects, the veſſels in which the gueſts 


Pt 

* waſhed their feet being filled with wine mingled 
ty with ſpices, he reprimanded-his ſon, aſking him, 
on My he would ſo 1 permit his friend to ſully the honour 
Je / his victory. eing earneſtly deſirous to reclaim 


uſt his ſon from his luxurious manner of life, he ſent 
bal Dee an account of this feſtival, vol. 1. p. 87, 


Fg . 


ed by many, was granted only to one. When Pho- 


R LLEEor- 
Him to Lacedrinon, and placed him among the 
youth who are there brought up in the ſeverity off 
the Spartan diſcipline. I his the Athenians took | 2 
-offence at, 25s thovgh he {lighted and contemned | 9 | 
the education a home; and Demades once ſaid to . 
him, /, Phd do not we perſuade the Athenians 1 * 
to recetve the Laconian manners and diſcipline? If you 
pleaſe to hate it ſo, I am ready to propound ſuch a law. 3 
Yes indeed, ſaid Phocion, it would well become you, 3 
who ſmell fe flrong of perfumes, and wear ſuch a'rich ha- 3 
bit, 8 3 in Powe of Lycurgus and the EY 4 
ben Alexander had ſent to demand a number 
of galleys, the orators oppoſed the ſending them; 
and the aſſembly requiring Phocion to deliver his 228 
- opinion, he told them his opinion was, that till 14 ; 
had made themſelves the mol powerful, they cught to live ; 
in friendſhip with thoſe that were ſo. 
Pytheas the orator, who had juſt begun to wear 
an public, ſoon took upon him to harangue with? 
-much confidence and boldneſs; upon which Pho. 
cion one day ſaid to him, IVilt thou not hold thy peace, 
thou, who art but @ novice amongſi us? When Harpa- i 
lus, to whoſe cuſtody Alexander had committed 
the treaſures of Babylon, had fled out of Af 
and repaired with his immenſe riches to Athens, 
immediately the mercenary orators flocked in crouds 
to him, full of hopes, and with earneſt offers off 5 
heir ſervice, To theſe Harpalus made ſome ſmall 
preſents to ſecure them in his intereſt, But to Pho. PL 
cion he ſent no leſs than ſeven hundred talents, with 
an offer of committing himſelf and all his aifairs roll 
his diſpoſal. Phocion anſwered the meſſengers 
roughly, threatening to make Harpalus repent it it 
he went on thus to corrupt the people. Harpalus ne 
was terrified at his anſwer, and for the preſent de- 
ſiſted. Some time after, when the Athenians were | th 
deliberating about him, he found that thoſe who 
kad received his money had changed their tone, and} 4 
acculcdl 
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accuſed him inſtead of defending him, that they _ 
7 might take off all ſuſpicion of their late commerce 

with him; but that Phocion, who had received no- 
thing from him, ſhowed as much concern for him 
as was conſiſtent with the public intereſt. This en- 
caeuraged him once more to try if he could not 
ßpurchaſe his friendſhip ; but he found him proof 

2 againſt the attacks of gold, and like a ſtrong for- 
treſs on all fides inacceflible and impregnable. Yet 
Z having contracted a particular friendſhip and inti- 
with Phocion's 


ſon-in-law Charicles, he 


brought him into ſome ſuſpicion ; for he placed an 


entire confidence in him, and made uſe of him in all 
his affairs, inſomuch that he employed him to erect 
ga magnificent monument tothe memory of Pythio- 
nica the courtezan, whom he tenderly loved vhilſt 
ſhe lived, and had a daughter by her. This com- 
miſſion, ſcandalous enough in itſelf, became more 
= ſs in the manner of its execution. 


For the monu- 


ment is ſill to be ſeen at Hermos in the road be- 


een Athens and Eleufis “, and nothing appears in 
it anſwerable to the expenſe of thirty talents, which 
was the ſam that Charicles charged to Harpalus. 
After Harpalus's deceaſe, his daughter was carefully 

educated by Phocion and Charicles ; but Charicles 
being ſome time after called to account for the mo- 
ney he had received of Harpalus, he had recourſe 
to Phocion, entreating him to appear in his behalf 
gat his trial, and help 
This Phocion refuſed, telling him, That he had 
X made him 


les. 


* On the other fide of the river Cephiſus are to be ſeen two mo- 
numents remarkable for their fize, and decorations, | 
Rhodian, who went to ſettle at Athens, and the other for Pytbionica 
2X a celebrated courtezan, with whom Harpalus was ſo deſperately in love, 
that after her death he cauſ.d th.s monument to be erected to her me- 
2X mory, which of all the ancient works in Greece may be eſteemed in ' 
its kind the moſt perfect performance.“ This is what we find con- 
cerning it in Pauſanias, who differs greatly fiom Plutarch. | 
You. V. 


him ro make his defence, 


his ſon-in-law only for juſt and honourable pur- 
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About this time Aſclepiades the ſon of Hippar- 
chus, brought the firſt tidings of Alexander's death 
to Athens, which Demades told them was not to be 
credited; for were it true, ſaid he, the whole world 
would before this have. ſmelt the carcaſe. Phocion per- 
ceiving that the people exulted upon this news, and 
were diſpoſed to take ſome new and violent mea- 

ſures, endeavoured to prevent and reſtrain them ; 
but many of them crouded up to the bench, and 
cried aloud that it was true what Aſclepiades had 
related; Well then, ſaid he, iF it be true to-day, it 
will be as true to-morrow and the next day ſo that we 
have time enough to debate cooliy and deliberately, | 
When Leoſthenes had involved the Athenians in 
the war which was called. the Grecian war *, and 
ſaw that Phocion was very much offended at it, he 
aſked him ſcoffingly, I hat ſervices he had done the 
Athenians during the long time he had been ther general? 
And doſt thou think it nothing, replied Phocion, for the 
citizens to be buried in the ſepulchres of their anceſtors ? 
But Leoſthenes continuing to declaim with great 
axrogance and vanity in the aflembly, Young man, 
ſays Phocion, your language is like a cypreſs-tree, big 
and dofty, but without fruit, Hyperides ſtanding up 
aſked him, Ihen, Phocion, wilt thou adviſe the Athe- 
mans to make war © To which he replied, When! 
ſhall find the younger fort trattable and obſervant of diſci> 
pline, the wealthy forward in their contributions, and the 
. orators forbearing to rob and plunder the public. When 
many admired the forces raiſed by Leoſthenes, and 
aſked Phocion how he approved of the new levies @ Ve- 
ry well, replied he, for a ſhort race; but I am afraid of 
a long one, having no further ſupply of ſhips, men, or 

* Thus it ſtands in the original, e EAM FOARMOY, but 
Xylander and Cruſerius have very juſtly obſerved that it ought to be 
tg Aapeicexov rd, the Lamiac war, which was undertaken by all 9 
the communities in Greece, except the Bœotians, for the liberty of 
Greece, under the conduct of Leoſthenes, againſt Antipater, whom 


they defeated, and ſhut up in the city of Lamia, from whence it was 
called the Lamiac war, Diodor. lib, xviii, | 


— 


money. 
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= /choo!-fellow'; that they ought to. be careful of him, and 
= preferve him for the moſt preſſing occaſions, as they had s 


Phocion ſtood up an 


death, it will be unjuſtly, if what I adviſe be for the good 
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money, And the event juſtified his prediction. At 
firſt all things appeared fair and promiſing, Leo- 
ſthenes gained great reputation by defeating» the 
Bœotians, and ſhutting up Antipater within the 
walls of Lamia; and the citizens, through joy for 
their ſucceſs, were continually celebrating feſtivals, 
and ſacrificing to the gods. Some, to upbraid 
Phocion for his former advice, aſked him whether 
now he would not willingly have been author of this ſuc- 
ceſs ? Yes, ſaid he; yet /till I would not but have been 
author of the advice I have given you, When one ex- 
preſs after another came from the camp with news 
of freſh victories, he ſaid, hen ſhall we have done 
conquering ? Leoſthenes died ſoon after; and thoſe 
that feared leſt Phocion, if he obtained the com- 
mand, would be for putting an end to the war, 
prevailed upon a certain obſcure man to ſtand up 
in theguſſembly, and tell the Athenians, that he was 
an intimate friend of Phocion's; that he had been his 


other man comparable to him ; for which reaſon he moved 
that Antiphilus might be ſent to command the army. The 
Athenians readily agreed to the motion; when 
and told them, that he never had 
been that man's ſchool-fellow ; and that he had no acquain= 
tance or familiarity with him: Yet now, continued he,, 
addreſſing himſelf to that perſon, I Hall reckon you 
among the number of my beſt friends, ſince you have ad- 
died that which is moft agrezable to me, 
The Athenians being violently bent upon proſe- 
cuting the war againſt the Bœotians, Phocion from 
the firſt as violently oppoſed it; and when one of 
his friends. cautioned him, and told him that this 
obſtinate oppoſition of his might provoke them to 
put him to death, he replied, I they do put me to 


of the public; but juſtly, if I adviſe otherwiſe. When he 
ſaw that they ſtill perſiſted, and grew more clamo- 
\ . | rous. 


i 
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rous againft him, he commanded proclamation. to 
be made, that all the Athenians who were-fixty years a- 
bove the age of pnberty ſhould take five days proviſion, ant 
zmmediately follow him from the aſſembly. This cau- i 
ſed a great tumult ; and the old men were very 
clamorous. again&> the order; upon. which he de- 
manded wherein he had' injured thewf For I, ſays = 
he, that am now: four ſcare, am ready te lead you, This 
ſoftened them for the preſent, and cooled the zeal 7 
they had juſt before expreſſed for the war. But 
when Micion: had. not long after, at the head of a, 
ſtrong party of Macedonians and mercenaries, pilla- 
ged the coaſts, and made a deſcent.upon Rhamnus, 7 
Phocion marched. out againſt. him with the Athe- 
nians. I here when. every one took upon him to 
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adviſe what he thought fit, and acted the part of a t! 
commander; one ſaying, Let that riſing ground be ſe- 1 
cured ; another; Let the m_ be ſent round that way.; de 
and a third, Let the army be ranged in this manner; n 
O heavens, ſaid he, how many generals have we here, d 
and how few ſoldiers ! Afterwards, when the army MX * 
was drawn up, one of the. Athenians advanced out F 
of his rank before the reſt ; but when one from the ® 
enemy's fide advanced likewiſe in. order to encoun- 7 
ter him, his. courage failed him, and he retired ſ 
back into his rank. Upon which Phocion ſaid to. FF Þ 
him, Young man, are you not aſhamed to deſert your fia. ? 
tion twice in one day, both where I had placed you, and P 
where yon had placed yourſelf? He then charged the 7 d. 
enemy with great bravery and reſolution, routed 2 
them, killing Micion and many more upon the ſpot. 
Afterwards he defeated the Grecian army that la 3 
in Theſſaly, wherein Leonatus had joined. himſelf A 
with Antipater and the Macedonians that newly 5 
came out of Aſia. Leonatus. was killed in the fight, 5 
Antiphilus commanding the foot, and Menon the 


| Theffalian horſe. Not long after Craterus co- 
ming out of Aſia with a powerful army, there hap- 


| pened another engagement near Cranon in . a 4 


- 
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y, in which the Grecians were worſted. This loſs, 
which was not very great, was chiefly owing to the 
diſobedience of the ſoldiers, their officers being 
young and wanting authority. But this joined to 
Antipater's practices, who had underhand tamper- 
ed with the cities, made the Grecians ſhamefully 
betray the liberty of their country. LITRE | 
Upon the. news that Antipater was approaching 
XZ Athens with all his forces, Demoſthenes and Hype- 
t rides deſerted the city; but Demades, who being 
unable to pay any part of the fines that had been 
laid upon him, (for he had been condemned ſeven + 
times for propoſing laws contrary:to.thoſe already 
in force), had been declarcd infamous-and incapable 
of ſpeaking in the aſſembly, tiking advantage from 
the preſent diſtractions, propoſed a decree for ſend- . 
= ing ambaſſadorsto Antiparer with full powers to en- 
ter into a treaty with him. But the people, being 
no in great conſternation, called out for Phocion, , 
=X declaring that he was the only perſon fit to be in- 
= truſted with ſo important a commiſſion; Upon this 
= Phocian roſe, and ſaid, my advice had been followed, 
doe need not have now been debating upon ſuch affairs as 
this. However, the decree was pafſed ; and he was 
X ſent to Antipater, who lay then encamped in Cad- 
XZ mxa *, but intended ſuddenly to diffodge, and paſs 
into Attica. Phocion's firſt propofal was, that the 
peace might be concluded and ratified, before An- 
tipater quitted that camp. This Craterus exclaimed - 
X againſt as unreaſonable, and declared, that they e 
„ ought not to oppreſs the country of their friends 
and allies by their ſtay there, when they might live 
at the expenſe of their enemies. But Antipater ta- 
king him by the hand, ſaid, Let us grant this favour 
10 Pbocion: and for the reſt he declared, that he 
== wouldgrant.the Athenians no other terms than what 
he himſelf had. received from Leoſthenes at Lamia. 
* FF That is, Bœotia, for Bœotia was called Cadmæu, as was the citadel 
: of Wees, da eee Br en 8 
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Phocion returned to the city, vu reported this 
anſwer to the Athenians, who our/of neceſſity com- 
\plied. . Phocion therefore returned to Thebes with 
| other ambaſſadors, among whom was Xenocrates. 
* philoſopher, the reputation of whoſe virtue was 
ſo great, that it was imagined that every man, how- 
ever. brutal, barbarous, or arrogant, would be 
ſcized with reverence for him at his firſt appearance. 
But it was not ſo with Antipater; ſuch was the de- 
pravity of his diſpoſition, and ſuch his hatred fo all 
goodneſs ; for though he embraced all the reſt of 
his companions, he paſſed Xenocrates by, not 
deigning ſo much as as to ſalute him *, or take the 
leaſt notice of him: upon which Xenocrates, as it 
1s reported, ſaid,  Antipater does well 7 in being aſbamd 
before me only of. the i injuries he is going to do to the Athe- 
mans, As ſoon, as he began to ſpeak, Antipater 
thwarted and interrupted him, and would nat ſuf- 
fer him to proceed. But when Phocion had decla- 
red the purport of their embaſſy, he replied that he 
would make a league with the Athenians on theſe 
conditions: That Demoſthenes and Hyperides ſhould be 
delivered up to him; that the ancient law ſhould be ob. 
ferved by which none but men of wealth were-to be advan- 
eed to offices in the ſtate ; that they ſhould receive a gar- 
ri { in into Munychia; and that 72 ſhould defray the 
charges of the war, and pay a fine beſides, Theſe terms 
were judged moderate by the reſt, of the ambaſſa- 
dors; but Xenocrates ſaid, Antipater uſes us Javour- 
* He treated him with more civility once. before, 8 Was ſent 
N ambaſſador to him to ranſom the priſoners he had taken. „The very 


day he arrived Antipater invited him to ſupper, and Xenocrates an- 
fwered in thoſe verſes of Homer, which he makes Ulyſſes ſpdak ta 
'Circe, who preſſed him W and nend the! Wenn wy rg Ve! 
ſet before him; 

Il fits it me, whoſe friends, are funk to beaſt, 

Jo quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feafts,* hy 

Me AF thou pleaſe ? For them "thy cares employ, 10 

And them to me reftore, .and me to Je. ; . 0g 8 10. 
"Antipater was ſo charmed with his — — of mind and lucky applica- 
tion, chat he — al the * | 


ably 
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ably if he Tooks upon ns as ſlaves, but very hardly if be 0 


confiders us as freemen. Phocion preſſed him with 
much earneſtneſs only to give up that artiele con - 
cerning the garriſon. Antipater replied, T Till de- 
ny thee nothing, Phocion, but what will inevitably tend to 


thy ruin, and my own, Others ſay that Antipater 
aſked Phocion, F he would be anſwerable for the good. 
behaviour of the Athenians, provided be did not inſiſt up- 


on that article of the garriſon, and undertake fer Ibeir 


perfor mance of the other articles without attempting any 


alterations? To which when he demurred, and made 


no reply, Callimedon, furnamed Carabus, a man of 


a violent temper, and an enemy to popular govern- 


ment, ſuddenly roſe up, and ſaid to Antipater, 


What if this man ſhould make ſuch an idle promiſe 2 
Would you regard it, or act otherwiſe than as 'you have 
already determined ? Thus the Athenians were con- 
ſtrained to receive the garriſon, commanded by 
Menyllus, a good-natured- man, and. a friend of 
Phocion. Een Da ind 

This proceeding ſeemed very imperious and ar- 
bitrary, and rather an inſolent oſtentation of 
power, than any real advantage to Antipater in his 


affairs. The reſentment of this uſage was height= 
ened by the ſeaſon in which it happened. For the 
arriſon entered Munychia on the twentieth of 


Boëdromion [September] juſt at the time of the 
great feſtival, when Iacchus was carried with ſolemn 
pomp from the city to Eleufis; ſo that the ſolem- 


nity being thus diſturbed, many began to recollect 


what had happened at the performance of thoſe 
rites, both in ancient and later times: For of old, 
in our greateſt proſperity, ſaid they, the gods manife/ted 


themſelves in our favour during the celebration of theſe 


myſteries, in myſtic viſions and 6 which truck ter- 
rour. and amazement into our enemies; but now, at the 
fame. ſeaſon, the gods themſelves ſtand witneſſes of the ex- 
treme oppreſſions of Greece; the holy time being profaned, 
and rendered the date of our greateſt calamities. Not 
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many years before the oracle at Dodona had warn- 
ed them to guard with care the promontories of 
Diana *, and ſecure. them from the poſſeſſion of 
ſtrangers. And. about this time the fillets with 
which they uſed to bind the myſtic beds, or cradles 
of lacchus, having been dipped in water in order to 
be cleanſed or ſcoured againſt the ſolemnity, chan- 
ged from a lively purple to a faint dead colour ; 
and, which added to the wonder, whatever linen 
belonging to private . perſons was. waſhed in the 
ſame water, retained its piimitive colour. And 
whilſt a prieſt was waſhing a pig inthe haven, a large 
fiſh ſeized on him, bit off all his hinder parts as far 
as the belly, and devoured them; by which they 
imagined the god gave them plainly to underſtand, 
that having already loſt the lower parts of the city 
which lay towards the ſea-coaſt, they ſhould more 
carefully e chat ſtood on the. higher 
ground. 

The garriſon under the command of Menyllus | 
was not at all offenſive to the inhabitants; but 
there were above twelve thouſand, who on account 
of their. poverty, by virtue of an article in the 

treaty, were exeluded from all ſhare in the govern- 
ment; of whom ſome that remained in the city 
made end complaints of the injury and diſgrace 
that they ſuffered ; and the reſt, who left Athens, 
and retired into Thrace, where Antipater had aſ- 
ſigned them a town, and ſome tervitories for their fi 
accommodation, looked on themſelves AS, NO better dl 
than a colony of ſlaves and exiles. ar 
The death of Demoſthenes, which happened a- ar 
bout that time in the ifland of Calauria, and that X 
of Hyperides who died at Eleenæ, as we have w. 
elſewhere related,. made the Athenians. remember do 
: me 
* I never knew there was any promontory in Attica, called the Pro- of 
montory of Diana, But the words of the oracle are poetical, and calld 17 
. promontories the OE of: mans becauſe te MoQotains an Pp 
foreſt belanged to ber. | 65. 2 
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with regret the days of Philip and Alexander, and 
almoſt wiſh for a return of thoſe times. Juſt ſo it 
happened after the death of Antigonus ; for when 
they who had defeated and killed him, ruled in an 
arbitrary manner, and cruelly opprefled their ſub- 
jects, a countryman in Phrygia, digging in the fields, 
was once aſked what he was doing? I am, ſaid he 
with a ſigh, ſearching for Antigonus. In this man- 
ner ſpoke many of the Athenians, when they re> 
membered Philip and Alexander, whoſe anger, 
however great, was yet generous. and placable ; 
whereas Antipater, by the affectation of appearing + 
like a private man, by the meanneſs of his habit 
and the plainneſs of his diet, covered the haughti- 
neſs of his mind, and inſolently abuſing his power, 
was inſufferably tyrannical to thoſe under his com- 
mand. Yet Phocion had intereſt enough with him 
to recall many from baniſhment by his entreaty, and 
obtained this favour for thoſe who were to con- 
tinue in exile, that they might not, like others, be 
driven beyond 'I znarus and the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, but remain in Greece, and ſettle in Pelopon- 
neſus ; of which number was Agnonides the ſyco- 
phant. As for thoſe who remained in the city, he 
governed them with ſignal equity and moderation, 
always preferring to the magiſtracy men of the beſt 
and moſt peaceable diſpoſitions ; and as to the fac- 
tious and turbulent, who, being excluded from of- 
fices and prevented from raiſing commotions, dwin- 
dled away and. loſt all their influence and import- 
ance, he perſuaded them to retire into the country, 


and apply themſelves to agriculture, Obſerving that 


Xenocrates paid his aſſeſſments as. a foreigner, he 
would have perſuaded him to accept of his free- 
dom; which he refuſed, ſaying, He never could be . 
member of that conſtitution, to prevent the eſtabliſhment 
of which he was ſent ambaſſador by the Athenians ta An- 
tipater. When Menyllus one day offered Phocion 


à conſiderable ſum of money, he told him, chat. 


neither 


— 
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neither tas he greater than Alexander, nor had he him- 


| felf any more reaſon to receive it now, than when he re- 


Fuſed to accept it from that prince. Menyllus then de- 
fired him at leaſt to accept it for his ſon Phocus; 
but he replied, F my ſon returns to ſobriety and virtue, 


His patrimony is ſufficient ; if not, in the courſes he now-} 
f takes, all ſupplies will be inſignificant. But to Anti- 


pater he. anſwered more ſharply, when he would 


have him engaged in ſomething diſhonourable ; 


Antipater, ſays he, cannot uſe me both as a friend and a 
flatterer, And indeed Antipater uſed to ſay, that he 


had two friends at Athens, Phocion and Demades; of 
whom the fir/t would never receive any thing at all from | 
him, and the other was never to be ſatisfied, Phocion | 
gloried in his poverty, as a proof of his virtue; for 


though he had ſo often been commander in chief 


of the Athenians, and been admitted to the friend- | 


hip of ſo many kings, yet he ſtill continued poor 


even to his old age: whereas Demades was proud | 
of diſplaying his wealth even in defiance of the | 


ws. For there was at that time a law in force, 
which forbade the employing any foreigner in the 


choruſes at the public ſhows, under the penalty of 
a thouſand drachmas to be paid by him that ſhould | 


Exhibit them. He, however, compoſed his whole 


chorus of ſtrangers, hiring no leſs than an hundred, 


and paid the fine for them all in the theatre- Marry- 
ing his ſon Demeas at that time, he ſaid to him, 


Son, when I married your mother, it was don? fo privately, 


it woas not known to the next neighbours; whereas 
kings and printes contribute to the expenſe F your nup- 
tial. W SIE 7 Wb K a 
-" The Athenians were very importunate with Pho- 
cion to perſuade Antipater to withdraw the garri- 
fon; but. he conſtantly declined that office, either 
becauſe he.deſpaired of prevailing on him, or rather 
becauſe he obſerved that the people, being kept in 
awe by the garriſon, were more orderly and govern- 


able. The only thing he aſked and obtained front 


Antipater, 


— * 
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Antipater, was not to exact immediately Era Wa 


, charged upon the Athenians, but tq prolong. the. 
time of paymept. Wherefore the rp leaying, 
him, applied tro Demades, who readily undertook. 
„the employment, and carried his fon along with 
1% him into M.cedonia. It may be ſaid his evil genius, 


led him thither, juſt at the time when Antipater 
11 I was feized with a diſtemper of Which he died, and 
when his ſon Caſſander, who was now eee - 
abſolute, had found a letter written by Demades 
5% to Antigonus in Aſia, preſſing him to come and 
of | take upon himſelf the empire of Greece and Mace- ; 
donia, which naw Hood upon an old and rotten /talk, for 
2 ſo he contemptuouſly called Antipater. 
As ſoon as Caflander heard they were arrived, 
he ordered them both to be ſeized, and firſt cauſed. 
d. the fon to be murdered in his father's preſence, 
and ſo near his perſon, that the blood ſpirted out 
ud! upon him; after which, when he had bitterly re- 
proached him for his treachery and inge BN 
cauſed him to he murdered likewife. 
Antipater had a little before his death apps 
5f Polyperchon general, and his ſon Caflander chili» 
arch, or commander of a thouſand men, But as 
ſoon as he was dead, Caflander immediately ſeized. 
ed. on the government, and without loſs of time ſent 
Nicanor to ſucceed Menyllus in the command of 


the garriſon in Munychia, and poſſeſs himſelf of 
55 it before his father's death could be publicly known. 
3 | 


This was put in execution; and a few days after 
arrived the news of the death of Antipater. he I 
#0" Athenians accuſed Phocion as being privy to it, and. 
\o. (concealing it out of friendſhip to Nicanor, But he 

ſighted: their cenſures, and frequently ſeeing and 
er conferring with Nicanor, rendered him favourable 
her to the Athenians, and in particular perſuaded him 

to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his magnificence, and to 
entertain the people with ſome public ſhows, In 
the mean time Polyperchon, to whoſe care the | 

king's 


— ͤ— — 
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king's perſon was committed *, in order to coun- 
termine Caſſander, wrote a letter to the Athenians, 


declaring, that it was the king's pleaſure that the 


popular government ſhould be reſtored, and that 
they ſhould be at liberty to govern their common- 
wealth according to their ancient cuſtoms and con- 
ſtitutions. T his was a ſnare laid for Phocion ; for 
Polyperchon's deſign being to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
city, as the event ſoon proved, he deſpaired of ef- 
fecting it whilſt Phocion lived, and was in «credit ; 
but he dil not doubt of getting him removed, if he 


could but reſtore thofe who had been excluded 


from the government, and give the orators and ſy- 
cophants their former power and influence, . 


Ihe Athenians were in ſome commotion upon | 
reading theſe letters; which made Nicanor deſirous | 


to ſpeak to them in the Pirzus +. I he. people 
were ſummoned to meet there accordingly; and 
Nicanor came thither, relying upon Phocion's pro- 
miſe for his ſecurity. Dercyllus, who commanded 


an army in the adjacent country, undertook to go 
and ſeize him; but Nicanor, who had received 
ſome hint of it, eſcaped 8 could arrive, 
declaring openly that he would revenge himſelf up- 
on the city. Phocion was accuſed for being near 
him, and not ſeizing him, as he might have done; 
but he juſtified himſelf by ſaying, That he had no 
_ miſtruſt of Nicanor, nor did he think that he had any ill 


deſign. However if it were otherwiſe, he would rather 
be known to ſuffer than do what was unjuſt. This an- 
{wer conſidered in itſelf, apppears truly noble and 
generous ; but confidering that Phocion by this 
conduct hazarded the fafety of his country, and at 
a tirfle too when he was general and chief magi- 
* The ſon of Alexander who was yet very young. +I 
+ Nicanor, who knew Polyperchon's drift, was without doubt de- 
firous to make the Athenians ſenſible of it, to prevent their falling 
into the ſnare, by convincing them that this bait of a democracy would 


be fatal to. them, and was laid by Polyperchon only to entrap them, 
and make himſelf maſter of the city. | 


ſtrate, 
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ſtrate, I know not whether he did not violate a 
ſtronger and prior obligation, For it muſt not be 
alleged, that Phocion ſpared Nicanor from the fear 
of involving his country in a war, and that he only 
urged the obligation of his promile, that Nicanor, 
out of reſpect and gratitude to him, might be indu- 
ccd to abſtain from offering any violence to the A- 
thenians. He ſeems in reality to have had a ſtrong 
confidence in Nicanor ; ſo that notwithſtanding the 
many intimations je had of his deſigns on the Pi- 
ræus, of his ſending numbers of mercenaries to Sa- 
lamin, and of his bribing ſome of the inhabitants 
of the Pirzus, he never would give any credit to 
theſe reports. Nay further, although, Philomedes 
of Lampra had got a decree paſſed, that all the A- 
thenians ſhould Take theit ar ms, and be ready to 
follow Phocion their general, he paid no regard to 
it, till Nicanor had actually brought down arms and 
ammunition from Munychia to the Piræus, and be- 
gun to draw trenches round it. Whilſt theſe things 
were tranſacting, when Phocion at laſt would have 
led out the Athenians, they mutinied againſt him, 
and lighted his orders. | 
Alexander, the ſon of Polyparehcas was at hand 
with a conſiderable force, under pretence of ſuc- 
couring the city againſt Nicanor, but really ingend- 
ing to ſeize it himlelt, if he could, whilſt the Athe- 


nians were thus divided among themes For 


the exiles, who had followed Alexander, ſoon got 
into the city; where joining with all the foreigners, 
and with thoſe that had been ſtigmatized and de- 
graded, they all together made up a ſtrange diſor- 
derly aſſembly, in which they immediately diveſted 
Phocion of all his power, and made choice of other 
commanders, And if Alexander had not been fre- 


quently ſeen near the walls, talking with Nicanor 


alone, and thus given the Athenians cauſe of ſuſpi- 
cion, the city muſt infallibly have been taken. Im- 
mediately the orator Agnonides virulently attacked 

Range V. 9 | Fhociog, 
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Phocion, and accuſed him of treaſon. Callimedon 


and Pericles * fearing the event, conſulted their 


own ſafety, and fled. Phocion, with the few 


friends that ſtood by him, repaired to Polyperchon. 
Solon of Platæa, and Dinarchus the Corinthian, 


being reputed the friends and confidents of Polyper- 


chon, accompanied them out of reſpect to Phocion. 
But Dinarchus falling ſick by the way, they were 


; Forced to reſt ſeveral days at Elatea.- In this inter- 


val, Archeſtratus propoſed a decree, which was 
paſſed by the perſuaſion of Agnonides, that ambaſ- 
{adors ſhould be ſent to Polyperchon with an accu- 
ſation againſt Phocion, _ : 
Polyperchon was then paſſing through the coun- 
try with the king, when both parties came up to him 
at Pharygz, a villagein Phocis, fituated at the foot 
of Mount Acrorion, at preſent called Galate. There 
Polyperchon ſet up the golden canopy, and having 
ſeated the king and the chief officers of his court 


under it, inſtantly gave orders for ſeizing Dinar- 


chus, who without delay was firſt tortured, and 


then put to death. When this was done, he gave 
audience to the Athenians, who filled the place 


with noiſe and tumult, ſpeaking all at once, and 


© accuſing one another before the king and his coun- 
cil ; but Agnonides preſſing forwards, deſired they | 


might all be ſhut up together in a cage, and con- 
veyed to Athens, there to decide the controverſy. 
At this the king laughed ; but the company that 
attended, both Macedonians and ſtrangers, whoſe 
curiofity had brought them thither, were defirous 
to hear the cauſe, and therefore made ſigns to the 
ambaſſadors to go on with their accuſations. But 


it was far from a fair and equitable hearing; Wor 


Polyperchon frequently interrupted Phocion, who 
at loſt loſing patience ſtruck his ſtaff upon the 


f 


* It is probable that infteld of Pericles we ſhould here read C/ari- 


cles, which was the name of Phocion's ſon-in-law, Vid, p. 25. &c. 
He is mentioned again with Callimedon, p. 41, - 
IP ground, 
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ground, and left off ſpeaking, - W appealed 

to Polyperchon himſelf, as one that well knew how 

ſtudious he had been of the intereſt of the people: 

to which he replied furiouſly, Forbear to belie me be- 

Vre the king. The king ſtarted up, and was going 

to ſtrike him through with his javelin, but Poly- 

perchon interpoſed, and hindered him; and. then 

. the aſſembly was diſſolved. 

- | Immediately Phocion, and thoſe of his friends. 

S „ who were near him, were taken into cuſtody ; 

- F whereupon they that were at a greater diſtance co- 

vered their faces, and ſaved themſelves by flight; 
but Clitus was ordered to conduct Phocion and the 
reſt with him back to Athens, ſeemingly to take \ 

n their trial, but im reality to be put to death as men 

already condemned. The manner of conveying 

e them was very diſgraceful; they were carried in 

g (carts through the Ceramicus, to the theatre, where 

't 3 Clicus ſecured them till the archons had called an 

d 

e 

e 


aſſembly, out of which none were excluded, neither 
ſlaves nor foreigners, nor. perſons ſtigmatized and 
degraded ; both the theatre and tribunal were o- 
pen to all that came, both men and women. In 
d the firſt place they read the king's letter, wherein 


_ he told them, that though he was fully convinced that 
y BR thoſe men were traitors, yet he ſent them back to be tried 
3s and judged by them, as by a free people in full poſſeſſion 
Y. of their own Inws and privileges. When this. letter 


was read, Clitus brought in his prisoners,. "The 
men of honour and virtue among them hid their 
faces at the ſight of Phocion, and. hanging down 
their heads burſt into tears. One of them was ſo. 
hardy as to ſay, That ſince the king left to the people 
the judgment o 75 an affair of that conſequence, he thought 
it Sroſenable' that the aſſe ently ſhauld be cleared of ftran- 
gers and men of ſervile condition. But the populace 
oppoſed the motion with great warmth, crying out, 
that all thoſe men of oligarchical principles, thoſe e- 
nemies to the enden {hould be ſtoned ; after which 
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| 


| 


the Athenians againſt his friends; but it bad not that effect. 
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no man durſt offer any thing further in behalf of 
Phocion. Jt was a long time before he could be 
heard; at laſt having obtained filence, he demand- 
ed, If they intended to put them to death juſtly or unjuſt- 
ly Some anſwered, Zu/ily. He replied, How, can 
that be known, except we have a fair hearing? But 
finding they would not liſten to him, he ſaid, ap- 
proaching nearer *, As to myſelf, I confeſs the crime, 
and adjudge myſelf to death; but for theſs men, O Athe- 
mans, why will you put them to death, fince they have 


never injured you ? I he populace cried out, Becauſe 


they are your friends. Hearing this, he drew back, 
and ſaid no more. VVV 15 

Then Agnonides read the decree, according to 
which the people were to decide by a majority of 


votes whether the accuſed were guilty or not, and 


they, if found guilty, were to be put to death. 
When the decree was read, ſome demanded that a 
clauſe might be added for putting Phocion-to the 
torture before he was executed, and were for ha- 


ving the rack and executioner ſent for immediately. 


But Agnonides perceiving, that Clitus was offended. 
at this propoſal, and eſteeming it himſelf a horrid 
barbarity, faid, Fe cape take that villain Callimedon, 
O Athenians ! let us tortuſe him, but I cannot conſent that 


Phocion ſhould be ſo uſed. At which words one of the 


more humane part of the aſſembly roſe: up, and. 
faid, Thou art in the right, Agnonides ;, for if we put. 


- Phocion to the torture, what haſt not thou to expect from 
#52 The decree being paſſed, and the votes taken, 


there was not one in the negative, but all the peo- 
ple rifing up, and moſt of them having chaplets of 
flowers on their heads, condemned the priſoners to 
death. | | | IN 


There were with Phocion, Nicocles, Thudip- 


* 'This was according to cuſtom ; the perſon under accuſation was 
obliged to condemn himſelf in ſome penalty. Phocioh adjudged him- 
ſelf to death, thinking it might be a means to abate the animoſity of 
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pus, Hegemon, and Pythocles; and Demetrius the 
Phalerean, Callimedom, Charicles, and ſome others, 
though abſent, were involved in the ſame ſentence. 
After the aſſembly was difmiſſed, they were ſent to 
priſon. The reſt could not refrain from tears and 
lamentations, while their friends and relations came 
to embrace them as they went along. But Pho- 
cion's countenance was the ſame as when he former - 
ly, after being appointed general of the Athenians, 
2 was attended home by the people from the affem - 
2 bly; fo that all who beheld him admired his firm- 
= neſs and magnanimity, Some of his Enemies, in- 
Z deed, inſulted and reviled him as he paſſed along, and 
one of them came up to him and ſpit in his face; at 
Which it is reported, he turned to the archons, and 
aid, Will no body correct this fellow's rudeneſs? Thus 
dippus, when he obſerved the executioner pound- 
ing the hemlock, began to complain bitterly of his 
hard fortune, that he ſhould ſo unjuſtly ſuffer up- 
on Phocion's account: hat, ſays he, dojt not 
thou think it an honour to die with Phacain £ One of his 
friends that ſtood by, aſked him, if he had any 
meſſage to his ſon ? Yes, ſaid he, by all means command 
him from ine to forget the i treatment] have. receiyed 
from the Athemans, Then Nicocles, the deareſt and 
moſt faithful of his friends, begged that he would 
let him drink the poiſon firſt : This, Nicocles, ſaid he, 
zs a hard requeſt ; but fince through my whale life ¶ have 
never. denied thee any thing, I muſt gratify thee in this 
alſo. Having all drunk, there wanted of the due 
quantity, and the executioner refuſed to prepare 
more, except they would pay him twelve drachmas 
to defray the charge of a full draught. Some de- 
Jay being made, and the time ſpent, Phocion, call- 
ing one of his friends that ſtood by, ſaid, Nhat, 
cannot a man die on free cot among the Athenians 8 and 
deſired him to give the executioner the trifling tum. 
he dem 5 l 1 
It was the nineteenth day of the month Muny- 
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chion [April], when there was a ſolemn proceſſion 
on horſeback in honour of Jupiter. Some of the 
horſemen as they paſſed by, took off their garlands, 
others turned their eyes full of tears. towards the 


priſon-doors ; and as many of the reſt, whoſe minds 
were not abſolutely corrupted. by rage and envy, 


and who had any ſpark of humanity left, acknow- 


ledged it to be moſt wicked and impious, not to ; 
have reprieved them at leaſt for that day, and ex- 


empted the city from blood and flaughter at that 
ſolemn feſtival. But Phocion's enemies, as if their 
victory were not yet complete, made an order that 
his corpſe ſhould be baniſhed out of the Athenian 


to provide fire for the funeral pile; fo tha 
of his friends dared ſo much as touch t 


territories, and that no Athenian ſhould ee | 


Eleufis, took ſome fire in the territory of Megara, 


and burned it. A matron of Megara, who with 


not one 

body. 
But Conopion an undertaker, who gained his live- 
lihood by ſuch ſervices, carried the corpſe beyond 


her ſervant - maids aſſiſted at the office, raiſed upon 


the place an honorary monument, and made the 


cuſtomary libations to the deceaſed; after which 


ſhe carefully gathered up the bones, and carrying 7 


them home in her lap by night to her own houſe, | 


ſhe buried them under the fire-hearth, addreſſing N 


Herſelf in theſe words to the Penates : To you, O ye 
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gods, guardians of this place, I commit theſe remains f Nö 
the moſt excellent Phocion ; reſtore them one day to be de- 


poſited in the ſepulcbre of bis anceſtors, when the Atheni« | 


ans ſhall become wiſer. 


And, indeed, in a very little time their own. ex- ' 
perience informed them, what an excellent gover- | 


nour, and what a patron of juſtice and virtue, the 


had loſt. Ihen they decreed him a ſtatue of braſs, 4 
and ordered his bones to be buried honourably at 


the public charge. As to his accuſers, Agnonides 
- was condemned and put to death: the two others, 


Epicurus and Demophilus, fled the city for fear; 
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but his ſon met them, and took his revenge upon 
them. But notwithſtanding this action Phocus was 
in other reſpects a man of a worthleſs character. 
He was in love with a girl who had been ſold to one 
of thoſe whoſe infamous practice it is to buy and. 
ſell young women; and happening one day to hear 
Theodorus the Atheiſt maintain this argument in 
the Lyceum, H it be no ſhame for a man to redeem his. 
Friend, it is no more ſhameful for him to redeem his mi- 


h he was highly pleaſed with a reaſoning ſo fa- 


vourable to his — and en ene went and 


. releaſed his miſtreſs * 


Theſe proceedings aguinſt Phocion YY the 
Grecians reflect upon the fate of Socrates ++ their. 
caſes were exactly parallel, and both proved equal- 
ly unfortunate to the Athenians. 


* We find in the ancient comedy, that it was a common practice 
among the young men of Athens to chuſe their miſtreſſes out of the 


ſhops of thoſe merchants, and make them free in order to marry 
them. 


I Socrates was put to death eighty-two years before. 
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# i HE houſe of Cato originally derived its luſtre | 


and glory from his great-grandfather Cato ; 
one who by his virtue gained a very great reputa- 
tion and authority among the Romans, as we have 
written in his life. 

This Cato was, by the loſs of both his parents, 
left an orphan, together with his brother Cæpio, 
and his fiſter Porcia; Servilia * alſo was his ſiſter 
by the mother's de. All theſe lived together, and 
were bred up in the houſe of Livius Druſus, their 


mother's. brother, who at that time had a great ſhare | 


in the government; for he was very eloquent, re- 
markably virtuous, and in wiſdom not inferiour to 
any of the Romans. 

It is faid of Cato, that even from his infancy, 
in his ſpeech, his countenance, and all his child 
iſh paſtimes, he diſcovered a reſolute temper, un- 


moved by any paſſion, and conſtantly firm and in- 
flexible. 


He would force himſelf, WE beyond the ; 


* 
* 


* Servilia was not his only Ger by the mother's fide; he had three 


of them. One was the mother of Brutus who killed Cæſar. An- 


other was married to Lucullus, and the third to Junius Silanus. Cæ- 
pio was likewiſe his half-brother by the mother's ſide, 
ſtrength 
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2 2ood-natured man, more ready 100 
puniſh; his name was Sarpedo. 
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| frength of his age, to go through with whatever he 


undertook. He was rough and ſevere toward them 


chat flattered him; but yet more ſtubborn and un- 


tractable to thoſe who threatened him. He was 
very hardly moved to laughter; and was rarely 
ſeen to ſmile ; not quickly or eafily provoked to 


# anger; but if ONCE invenled> he was with difficulty 


pacified, | 
When he began to learn, he proved dull, and 


1 ſlow to apprehend ; but what he once conceived; 
= he very faithful uy retained, And indeed men of 
quick appr ehen 


ons have not uſually the beſt me- 
mories; but thoſe who receive things with moſt 
pains and difficulty, remember them with moſt ex- 


FJ actneſs : for every new thing that is learned, ſeems 


to make ſome new | impreflion upon the mind. 


Hence the inflexibility of Cato's diſpofition made it 
the more difficult for him to be taught; for to 
learn is to ſuffer an alteration; and thoſe are moſt 
eaſily wrought upon, who have leaſt ſtrength to re- 
fiſt. Hence young men are ſooner perſuaded, than 


they who are more in Years, and tick men, than 


23 ſuch as are in health; and in general, aſſent is 
Zmoſt eaſily obtained Conte thoſe whoſe minds are 
leaſt able to find doubts _ difficulties in whatever 
is preſented to them. 


et Cato (they ſay) was 
very obedient to his ſchoolmaſter, and would do 


whatever he was commanded; but he would alſo 
aſk the reaſon, and inquire the cauſe of every 
thing: and indeed his ſchoolmaſter was a ver 


inſtruct than; 
Whew Cato was a child, the- allies. of the Ha: 


mans ſued to be made citizens of Rome. Popedius. 
Silo, one of their deputies, a brave ſoldier, and.a 


man of great authority, who had contracted a 


I friendſhip with Druſus, lodged at his houſe for ſe- 
2 veral days; in which time being grown familiar with 


the children, Hell, (ſaid he to them), will you n. 


treat 
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treat your uncle to befriend us in eur buſineſs ® Capio Ill t 
{miling, ſeemed to conſent ; but Cato made no an- y 
ſwer, only he looked ſtedfaſtly and fiercely on the e 
ſtrangers : then ſaid Popedius, And you, young man, t! 
what ſay you to us? Will not you, as well as your bro- i © 
ther, intercede with your uncle in ur behalf 2 Cato ſtill h 
made no reply, but by his filence and his counte- t! 
nance ſeemed to deny their petition ; upon which tl 
Popedius ſnatched him up, and carried him to the | h 
window, as if he would throw him out : then he 9 th 
bid him conſent, telling him, that if he did not, he yi 
would fling him down; this he ſpoke in a harſher IF Pe 
tone, holding his body out of the window, and 
ſhaking him ſeveral times, When Cato had ſuf- W. 
fered this a good while, unmoved and unconcern- ta 
ed, Popedius ſetting him down, faid ſoftly to his fh 
friends, What a bleſſing is this child to Italy? If he an 

Were a man, I believe we ſhould not gain one vote among CO 
the people. Another time, one of his relations, on he 
his birthday, invited Cato and ſome other chil- | 

1 dren to ſupper, who diverting themſelves in a part th 

| of the houſe, were at play all together, both the 

| ' elder and the younger; their play was to act the W. 
| pleadings before the judges, accufing one another, he 
and carrying away the condemned to priſon . A. th 
BH - mong theſe a very beautiful child being bound, and fed 
| carried by a bigger into priſon, cried out to Cato; who 5; 

Wil preſently ran to the door, and thruſting away thoſe | ha 


Q 
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| who ſtood there as a guard, took out the boy, and 4, 
|} went home in great anger, followed by all his com- */: 
| Panions. | 8 ur 
=_ - Cato at length grew ſo famous among them, We 
| Wto 


* This play was called judicia ludere. Childrens plays are generally de 
| formed upon ſuch ideas as are moſt familiar to them, For this reaſon n; 
| the children at Rome uſually a&ed in their plays either the trials be- ed 
| fore the magiſtrates, the command of armies, triumphs, or em- 
= perours, We read in Suetonius, that Nero!commanded his ſon-in-law | the 
Rufinus Criſpinus the ſon of Poppza, a child, to be thrown into the J. 
| fea, quia ferebatur ducatus et imperia ludere. That prince took the child's 4 f. x 
| ports to be indications of his ambition. yu 
| 
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chat when Sylla deſigned to exhibit the game of 
oung men exercifing on horſeback, which they 
called the Trojan courſe, and having got together all - 
the youth of quality, appointed two for their lead- 
ers; one of them they accepted for his mother's fake, 
he being the {on of Metella the wife of Sylla ; but for 
the ather, who was Sextus, the nephew of Pompey, 
they would not be led by him, nor exerciſed under 
him; and when Sylla aſked, hom they would have? 
they all cried out, Cato; and Sextus willingly 
ce yielded the honour to him, as the more worthy 
r perſon, OD 
dE Sylla, having had a friendſhip with their father, 
f- 7 would often ſend for Cato and his brother, and 
n. talk familiarly with them; a favour which he 
is ſhowed to very few, by reaſon of the great power 
he and high ſtation to which he had rifen. Sarpedo, 
g conſidering the advantage of this, as well for the 
FZ honour as the ſafety of his ſcholars, often carried 
Cato to wait upon Sylla at his houſe, which, for 
the multitude of thoſe that were flain and torment- 
ed there, looked like a place of execution. Cato 
was then about fougteen years old; and ſeeing the 
heads of great men brought thither, and obſervin 
the ſecret ſighs of thoſe who were preſent, he aſk- 
ed his ſchoolmaſter, hy does nobody kill this man © 
Becauſe, ſaid he, they fear him, child, more than they 
hate him. Why then, . replied Cato, do you not give me 
a /word, that I may ſtab him, and free my country from 
this ſſavery? Sarpedo hearing this, and at the fame 
time ſeeing his countenance full of anger and fury, 
was greatly terrified, and took care from that time 
to watch him ſtrictly, leſt he ſhould undertake any 
deſperate attempt. | | | 
aſon ] While he was yet very young, to ſome that aſk-- 
em. ed him, Whom he kved beſt? He anſwered, His bro- 
-law ther. And being aſked, Whom next? he replied, 
o the lis brother again. So likewiſe the third time, and 
till continued to give the ſame anſwer, till they — 
0 
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off aſking him any further. As he grew up, this 


love to his brother increaſed ; for when he was a- | 
bout twenty years old, he never ſupped, never | 


went out of town, nor into the Forum, without: 
Cæpio; but when his brother made uſe of oint- 


ments and pertumes, theſe Cato rejected. And he 3 
was, in the whole courſe of his lite, very regular 
and auſtere ; ſo that when Cæpio was admired for 


his addoration and temperance, he would acknow- 


ledge, that indeed he might be accounted ſuch, in 
reſpect of ſome other men; but, ſaid he, when I 
compare myſelf with Cato, methinks J differ not at all from 

Sippius, one at that time notorious for effaminacy s 
and luxury. 5 
Cato, being made « one of Apollo's prieſts, chan- 1 
ged his habitation, took his portion of the paternal Þ 
inheritance, and began to live yet more ſeverely ; 


than before. Having gained an intimate acquaint- 


ance with Antipater, the Stoic philoſopher, he bent 
himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of moral Philoſophy 5 
and politics. i 

He was carried, as it were, by a kind of inſpira- 
tion and divine impulle, to every virtue; but he was} 
moſt inclined. to that ſevere and inflexible ſort of 
juſtice which is not to be wrought upon by favour 
Or compaſſion N, He ade, alſo be art of ſpeak · . 


ing : 


* Cicero in his oration or 1 taxes Cato for his e ſe. 2 
verity, but at the ſame time endeavours to excuſe him, * Whatever, 'i 
ſays he, © is worthy and valuable in that great man is genuine, and 


natural to him; bis defects are owing to his maſſers, by whoſe great 


learning and authority he was captivated, and by whom he was taught 
that the wiſe man granted nothing to favour, never pardoned a fault; 
that the weak and fooliſh only were touched with compaſſion, and 
that it is not for a man to ſuffer himſelf to be mollified, and appealed, Þ 7 
The publicans, ſaid they, come and aſk ſome favour of you, do not 
you let your good- natuſe gain upon you. The miſerable and diltreſſef i 
hrow themſelves at your feet, you will be a knave and a villain if your 
ompaſſion prompts you to grant them the leaſt refief, Some one may 
Fonfeſs that he has committed a fault, and is come to aſk your Pardon ;} 
it will be a fin in you to pardon him. This is the doctrine Cato fol“ 


lowed, not as a queſtion to diſpute upon, but as a rule for his conduct 
| ia 
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ing in public; for he thought that as a military 
force ought to be maintained in a great city, ſo the 
faculty of contending and diſputing ſhould make 
a part of political philoſophy. But he would ne- 
ver recite his ſpeeches before company; nor was 
he ever heard to declaim : and to one of his com- 
panions who told him, that men blamed his ſilence, he 
replied, So let them, if they do not blame my life ;- I will 
then begin to 2. when I think 1 can ſay ſymething that 
ought not to be kept in felence. 5 | 
There was a great hall called Porcia, which had 
been built by the elder Cato during his cenſorſhip ; 
here the tribunes of the people uſed to hold their 
court ; and becauſe a certain pillar ſeemed to ſtand 
inconveniently for their benches, they reſolved ei- 
ther to remove it further, or, to take it entirely a- 
way. This buſineſs firſt drew Cato into the forum, 


though much againſt his will, For he oppoſed 


the determination of the tribunes, and at the ſame 


time gave an admirable ſpecimen both of his cou- 
rage and his eloquence, His ſpeech had nothing 


in it juvenile or affected, but was rough, vehement, 
and full of ſenſe ; beſides, he had a certain grace in 
ſpeaking which charmed the. ear, and agreed well 
with the ſhortneſs of -his ſentences, and ſomething 
of mirth and raillery mingled with the gravity-of 
his temper, which was not unpleaſant to his audi- 
tors, His voice was full, ſounding, and ſufficient 
to be heard by ſo great a multitude. His vigour 


in life,” To this Cicero oppoſes the ſentiments of other Philoſophers, 


elpecially Ariſtotle, and Plato, who taught, that “ kindneſs does ſome- 


times prevail in the minds of the wiſe; that it is thè property of a good 
man to be compaſſionate; that ſince all faults are not equal, the puniſi- 
ments ought to be in proportion; that the man of a firm unſhaken 
mind knows how to forgive upon occaſion, and if ſometimes he falls into | 
a paſſion, he can at others be appeaſed and mollified,” Then he adds, 

If fortune had placed Cato under the inſtitution of ſuch maſters, he 
would not have been a better man, he would not have been more va- 


FF liant, juſt, or temperate; that is impoſſible ; but he would have been 


more inclined to mildneſs and lenity.“ 
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and ſtrength of body was indefatigable ; for he 

could ſpeak a whole day without being weary. 
When he had carried this cauſe, he betook him- 

ſelf again to his ſtudy and retirement'; where he 


* accuſtomed his body to labour and violent exerciſe, 


He uſed to go bareheaded both in hot and cold 


weather, and travel always on foot in every =, 


fon of the year. When he went abroad with any 


of his friends, though they were on horſeback 


and he on foot, yet he would keep up with them, 


and joining ſometimes with one and ſometimes with 


another, would diſcourſe with them on the way. In 
ſickneſs, his patience and abſtinence were admira- 
ble. Once when he had an ague, he remained a- 
lone the whole day, and would ſuffer nobody to ſee 


him till he recovered, and found the fit was entirely 
gone. : 5 | 


At ſupper, when he threw dice for the choice of 


S 
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the meſſes, and loſt, though the company never- 


theleſs offered him his choice, he always refuſed, : 


ſaying, Venus forbids *, 


at firſt he uſed to drink only once after ſupper, F 


and then go away; but afterwards he liked to drink | 


freely, fo that oftentimes he would continue at ta- 


ble till morning. This his friends excuſed ; becauſe | 
the public affairs employed him all day, and he be- 
ingadefirous of knowledge, paſſed the night at table 
in the converſation of philoſophers, Hence when 
one Memmius ſaid in company, that Cato ſpent * 
whole nights in drinkin g 3 But you cannot ſay (replied 
Cicero) that he ſpends ab = 
Cato eſteemed the cuſtoms and manners of men 
at that time ſo corrupt, and a reformation in them 
ſo neceflary, that he thought it requiſite, in many 


ole days in playing, 


© The moſt favourable caſt upon the dice was called Venus; to which : 


Horace alludes, Od. vii. lib. ii. . 


Q Yr Venus arbitrum 


Dice bibendi? © . 4 TY 
; things 4 
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things, to go contrary to the ordinary way of the 


world. Wherefore ſeeing that a rich purple was 


the colour moſt in faſhion, he would always wear 

black, He often, after he had dined, went out of 
doors without either ſhoes or coat; not that he 
ſought any reputation from ſuch peculiarities ; but 
he was willing to accuſtom himſelf to be aſhamed 
only of what was really ſhameful, and to deſpiſe all 

other ſorts of diſgrace. 7 | 
The eftate of one Cato, his couſin-german, 
(which was worth a hundred talents), falling to him, 


he turned it all into ready money, which he kept 


by him for any of his friends that ſhonld happen to 
want, to whom he would lend it without intereſt ; 
and to ſerve ſome of them, he ſuffered his own land 
nod his ſlaves to be mortgaged to the public trea- 
ur. pe ob 

When he thought himſelf of an age fit to marry, 
having never before known any woman, he was 
contracted to Lepida, who had before been con- 


| tracted to Metellus Scipio; but he having quitted 


her, the contract was diſſolved, and ſhe at liberty. 
Yet Scipio afterwards repenting of it, did all he 
could to regain her, before the marriage with Cato 
was completed, in which deſign he ſucceeded. . At 


this Cato was very much incenſed, and reſolved to 
go to law about it; but his friends perſuaded him 


= to the contrary. However, inſtigated by his paſſion 


and the impetuoſity of youth, he wrote ſome iam- 
bics againſt Scipio, which had all the wit and ſatire 
of Archilochus, without his obſcenity and ſcurrili- 
ty. After this he married Atilia the daughter of 
Soranus, who was the firſt, ®*but not the only wo- 
man he ever knew; in this being leſs happy than 
Lzlius, the friend of Scipio, who in the whole 
courſe of ſo long a life never knew but one wo- 
man, | . 5 

In the war made by the rebellion of the ſlaves, 
(which was named from Spartacus their ringleader), 


E 2 . Gellius 
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Gellius was general; and Cato went a volunteer, 
for the ſake of his brother Cæpio, who was a tri- 
bune in that army, But Cato could not find ſuch 
an opportunity as he deſired of exerciſing his cou- 
rage, by reaſon of the ill conduct of the general; 
however, amidſt the corruption and luxury of that 
army, he ſhowed ſuch a love of difeipline, ſo much 
- bravery upon occaſion, and ſo much wiſdom in his 
whole conduct, that it appeared he would not be 
any way inferior, to the elder Cato, Whereupon 


Gellius offered him great rewards, and would have 


+78 


decreed him confiderable honours ; which he refu- | 


fed, ſaying he had done nothing that deſerved J 
them; and this made him be thought a man of a 


* 


very ſingular humour. 


A law having been paſſed, that the candidates 
who ſtood for any office ſhould not have prompters 
to tell them the names of the citizens, Cato, when 
he-ſved to be elected military tribune, was the only 
man that obeyed that law; for he-took great pains i? 
to ſalute thoſe he met, and call them by their 


names. Yet for theſe things he was. envied, even | 
by thoſe who praiſed him; for the more they con- 


ſidered the excellency of what he did, the more 


they were grieved at the difficulty they found in 


doing the lie. 


Being choſen military tribune, hes was fent into 
Macedonia to Rubrius, who was prætor there. 
It is ſaid, that his wife ſhowing much concern, and | 
weeping at his departure, Munatius, one of Cato's 
friends, ſaid to her, Do not trouble yourſelf, Atilia, 1 
ill tale care to keep him ſafe for you; Aye, by all 
means, replied Cato. When they had gone one 


day's journey together; Mell, ſaid he to Munatius, 


that yau may be ſure to keep your promiſe to Atiha, you : 


muſt not leave me day nor night; and thęn he ordered 

two beds to be made in his own chamber, that Mu- 

natius might lie there; ſo that Cato ſeemed by war 
e e © 
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of jeſt rather to keep and guard him. There went 


Pr 25 
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* him fifteen ſlaves, two freedmen, and four of 
his friends; theſe rode on horſeback, but Cato al- 


ways went on foot, yet he kept up with them, and 
converſed with them by turns on the way.. - 


When he came to the army, which conſiſted of 


many legions, the general gave him the command 


y 


of one; but Cato looked upon.it. as a thing of mall 


importance, and not a ſufficient object for his am- 


bition, to make his own perſonal valour appear on- 


himſelf, In executing this deſign he did not loſe 


ly; therefore he aimed at making his ſoldiers like 


the reverence due to his command, but joined rea- 


ſon to his authority; for he inſtructed them in e- 


very part of their duty, and beſtowed rewards or 


puniſhments on all according to their deſert. At 


length his men were ſo well diſciplined, that it was 
hard to ſay, whether they were more peaceable or 
more warlike.z more valiant or more juſt : they ” 
were. dreadful to their enemies, and. courteous to 


their companions ;. fearful to. do wrong, and eager 


to. gain honour. . | hus,. Cato, though he never 


ſought, yet cally acquired glory and reputation, 
and was highly eſteemed by all men, but entirely 


beloved by the ſoldiers. Whatever he commanded -. 
to be done, he himſelf took part in performing. 


In his apparel, his diet, and manner of marching, 


he was more like a common ſoldier than an officer; 
but in virtue, courage, and wiſdom, hear exceed- -- 


ed all that had the name of commanders. Ry theſe 
means he inſenſibly made himſelf beloved, and was 
therefore the more willingly, followed; for the 


true love of virtue is in all men produced by the 
love and reſpect they beer. to him that teaches it; 


and they who praiſe good men withont loving them, 


only pay reſpect .to. their reputation without admi- i 


ring or imitating their virtue. 


At that time there lived at Pergamus one Athe- : 


nodorus, ſurnamed Coraylio, a man deeply. d in- 
EY” cha 
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the Stoic philoſophy, who was now grown old, 
and had always obſtinately refuſed the friendſhip q 
and acquaintance of princes and great men, Cato. | 
hearing this, imagined he ſhould not be able to 
prevail with him by ſending or writing; and being 
by the laws allowed two months abſence from the 
army,.he reſolved to go into Aſia, to Athenodorus, 
truſting to his own virtue for obtaining the prey * 
that he went in queſt of. When Cato had diſcour- 
ſed with him, and perſuaded him to quit his former 
reſolutions, he returned; and brought him to the 
army, as joyful and as proud of this ſucceſs, as if he 
had performed. ſome heroic exploit, greater than. 
_ - thoſe of Pompey or Lucullus, who were at that time 
Tubduing ſo many nations and kingdoms. 1 
While Cato was yet in the army, his brother be- 
ing on a journey toward Afia, fell fick at Anus in 
| Thrace, and immediately diſpatched letters to him. 
The fea was very rough, and no large veſſel to be 
had; yet Cato getting into a little paſſage-boat, 
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* with only two of his friends, and three ſervants, * 
iet fail from Theſſalonica; and having very nar- 
rowly eſcaped drowning, he arrived at Enus juſt 
after Cæpio expired. Upon this occaſion Cato 
ſhowed himſelf more a fond brother than a philo- 
ſopher, not only in his tears and lamentation, in his 
embracing the dead body, and in all the other den : 

of the moſt violent grief but alſo in the extrava- 

| gant expenſes of the funeral, wherein a vaſt quan- 
W tity of rich perfumes and coſtly garments were burnt 
| witk the corpſe ; beſides, he erected, in the forum 
of the ZAnians, a monument of 'T hafan marble, | 
which: coſt eight talents. This ſome blamed, as not 
fuiting with Cato's uſual moderation in other] in 
things; but they did not conſider, that though he Y q 
were ſtedfaſt and firm, and. not to be moved by hi 
Pleaſure, fear, or fond entreaties, yet he was. full of th 
natural tenderneſs and affection. Several of the a 
cities and governours of the country ſent. him ma- 
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ny preſents, to. honour the funerals of his brother; 
| but he took none of their money; only the per- 
) fumes and. ornaments. he received, paying the price 
of them. Afterwards, when the eſtate came to be 
divided between him and Cæpio's daughter, he 
brought none of the funeral charges to her account, 
but placed them all to his own. Notwithſtanding 
y which, 5 certain writer has affirmed *, that he cau- 
ſed his brother's aſhes to be paſſed through a ſieve, 
in order to find the gold that was melted down. 
e But ſurely that author imagined that his writings as 
c well as his actions ſhould never be ſubject to exa - 
n. mination. | | 
The time of Cato's ſervice in the army being ex- 


» 


1e 
1 vired, he was honoured at his departure, not only 
e- with the ordinary vows and prayers. for his ſafety, 


in nor merely with the applauſes of the army, but 
n. with numberleſs tears and embraces, the ſoldiers. 
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be 8 ſpreading their garments at his feet, and kiffing his 
at, hand as he paſſed; an honour which the Romans. 


ts, of that age thowed to very few of their generals. 
Having left the army, he reſolved, before he re- 
turned home, and applied bimſelf to the ma- 
nagement of ſtate- affairs, to travel over Aſia, and 
there obſerve the manners, the cuſtoms, and the 
ſtrength of every province. He was alſo willing to 
gratify the importunity of Deiotarus king of Ga- 
latia, who having had great familiarity ing friend» 
ſhip with his father, earneſtly invited him thither- 
He ordered his journeys in this manner: Early in 
the morning he ſent out his baker and his cook to- 
wards the place where he deſigned to lodge the next 
night: theſe went civilly and quietly into: the town, 
in which if there happened to be no friend nor ae 
quaintance of Cato or his family, they provided for 
him in an inn, giving no trouble to any one; but if 
there were no inn, they went to the magiſtrates, 
and deſired them to help them to lodgings, and 
7M — _ Cæſar in bis Anticato. | 
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were always ſatisfied with what was allotted to them. 


His ſervants behaving thus modeſtly towards the 
magiſtrates, without clamouring and threatening, 


were often not credited, and therefore entirely diſ- 


regarded, ſo that Cato many times arrived before 
any thing was provided for him. And indeed he 
himſelf, when he appeared, was often lighted and 
deſpiſed ; forN\itting filent on his baggage, he was 
looked upon as & contemptible mean-ſpirited man; 


Therefore he would ſometimes call the magiſtrates 
together, and ſay, Ye wretches, lay aſide this inhoſpi- 


table humour; you will not always meet, with Catos ; 
therefore let your civility leave no room for thoſe men to 


. - ſhow their power, . who deſire but a pretence-to take from 


you by force what you-givewith: ſuch reluctance. | 
While he travelled in this manner, a pleaſant ac · 
cident befel him in Syria.“ As he was going into 

Antioch, he ſaw a great multitude of people with- 

out the gates, ranked in order on either ſide the 
way; the young men on one hand ſtood in their 
cloaks, the children decently drefled on the other 
there were others beſides with crowns on their heads 
and in white garments-; theſe were the prieſts and 
magiſtrates: Cato, not doubting but all this was 


to do him honour, and deſigned for his reception, 
began to be angry with. his ſervants that were ſent 


before, for ſuffering it to be done; then making 
his friends alight, he walked along with. them on 
foot. As ſoon as he came near the gate, an-elder- 


ly man, who regulated all theſe ceremonies, with a 


ſtaff and a crown in his hand, came up to Cato, 
and without ſaluting him, aſked him, V here he had 
n and how ſoon he thought he would be 
there? I his. Demetrius was Pompey's freedman ; 


and by all thoſe who hoped: for any favour from 
" Pompey, he was highly honoured, not for his own - 


deſert, but for his great power with his maſter. 
Upon this Cato's friends burſt into ſuch a-fit of 


laughter, that they could not. reſtrain themſelves . 


. 


— 
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while they paſſed through the croud ; he himſelf; 
much out of countenance, cried, O unhappy city 2 8 
and ſaid no more; yet afterwards he uſed to tell 
this ſtory himſelf, and ug e . - 

Pompey likewiſe after that made the people a 
med of their ignorance and folly ;. for Cato, in his 
journey to Epheſus, went to pay his reſpects to him 
who was the elder man, was in higher rank and re- 
putation, and at that time general of a great army. 
Yet Pompey would not receive him fitting; but as 
ſoon-as he ſaw him, roſe up, and going to meet 
him, as the moſt honourable perſon, gave him his 
hand, and embraced him very kindly. He ſaid ma- 
ny things alſo in commendation of Cato's virtue, 
while he was preſent, and ſtill more when he was 
gone away. So that now all men began to reſpect 
Cato, and admire him for the ſame things, for which 
they deſpiſed him before, being now convinced of 
the mildneſs of his temper, and the greatneſs of his 
ſpirit, For the civility that Pompey himſelf ſhow- | 
ed him, appeared to come from one that rather ho- | 
noured than loved him. 'An& it was obſerved,” that | 
he paid great reſpect to Cato while he was with 3 
him, but was very glad when he was gone; for 
vhen other young men came to ſee him, he uſually 
importuned and entreated them to continue with 
him ; yet he did not at all invite Cato to ſtay, but; 
as if he were under ſome reſtraint in his preſence, . 
he very willingly diſmiſſed him. However, to Ca- 

to alone, of alt thoſe who went to Rome, he re- 
commended his children and his wife, who was in- 
deed a relation of Cato 

After this, all the cities through hie he paſſ⸗ 
ed, ſtrove to outdo each other in ſhowing him re» 
ſpect and honour, When they invited him to mag- 

nificent entertainments, he deſired his friends to be 

5 : preſent, and take care of him, leſt he ſhould make 

8 


good what was ſaid by Curio, who, though he were 
his n friend, yet diſliking the auſterity of his 
| temper, 


\ 


% 
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temper, aſked him one day, {f, ** he left the ar- 
my, he defigncd to fe Aſas And Cato anſwering, 
Yes, by all means; You do well, replied Curio, and 1 
hope you will return thence a little more fe oftened and civi- 
hized. Thoſe were his words. > 
Deiotarus being now an old man, had ſent * 
Cato, with a deſign to recommend his children and 
family to his protection; and as ſoon as he came, 
brought him variety of preſents, which he preſſed 
and entreated him to accept. I his ſo diſpleaſed 
Cato, that though he came in the evening, he 
ſaid only that night, and went away at the "third 
Hour the next morning. After he was gone one 
\ day's journey, he found at Peſſinus a greater num- 
ber of preſents provided for him there, and alſo 
letters from Deiotarus, entreating . him to receive 
them; At leaſt, ſaid he, permit your friends to take 
them, who deſerve well at your hands, and your own e- 
ate is not ſufficient for you to reward them according to 
their merits, Notwithſtanding which he would nat 
ſuffer it, though he ſaw ſome of them very willing 
do receive the gifts, and ready to complain of his 
ſeverity; but he told them, that at this rate corrup- 
tion would ntver want a pretence; and as for his friends, 
they ſhould ſhare with him in whatever be could get juſily 
and honeſtly ; accordingly he returned the preſents 
to Deiotarus, 
AMT hen he took ſhip for Bruindatom, his friends 
Sg would have perſuaded him to put his brother's 
1 aſhes into another veſſel ; but he ſaid, he would ſoon- 
er part with his life than with them; and ſo he ſet 
| Fail. It is ſaid the veſſel in which he was happen- 
ed“ to be in great danger, W all the reſt had 
A 2 1 enſy pallage. 


i 
| 
| 
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*Plutareh adds the word Oy to intimate that he aid not give 
into the ſuperſtition of thofe who. believe it dangerous to have a corpſe 
on board, becauſe it always raiſes ſtormy weather, and endangers the 
ſhip, 'It was from that fear that Cato's ſriends adviſed him to put 
his brother”! s aſhes on board ſome other veſt. 
After- 
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After he was returned to Rome, he ſpent his 
time for the moſt part either at home in converſa- 
tion with Athenodorus, or at the forum, in the 
ſervice of his friends. When he was of age to ſue 
for the office of quæſtor *, he would not put up for 
it, till he had perfectly ſtudied the laws concerning 


it, and diligently inquired of experienced men che 


duty and authority belonging to it. Being thus in- 
ſtructed, as ſoon as he came into the office, he made 
a great reformation among the clerks and under - 
officers of the treaſury, For theſe officers bein 

well verſed in the records'and methods of the of- 


fice, into which new quæſtors continually ſucceed- 
ed, who from their ignorance and unſkilfulneſs 


were fit only to learn, and not able to manage the 
buſineſs, had taken to themſelves all the power, and 
were in effect the treaſurers, till Cato applying him- 
ſelf diligently to the work, had not only the title 
and honour of a quæſtor, but a thorough under- 
ſtanding of whatever belonged to the office. So 
that he uſed the clerks and under-officers like ſer- 
vants, as they were, reprimanding them that were 
corrupt, and inſtructing thoſe that were ignorant. 
However, they being very bold and inſolent, flat- 
tered the other quæſtors his colleagues, and by their 
means made great oppoſition againſt Cato. But 

having diſcovered that the chief of them had been 
guilty of a fraud in the diviſion of an eſtate, he 
turned him out of the treaſury. A ſecond he pro- 
ſecuted for forging a will, Lutatius Catulus, who 
was at that time cenfor, a man very conſiderable 
for his office, but more for his virtue, being emi- 
nent above all the Romans of that age for his tem- 
perance and integrity, undertook his defence, though 
he was an intimate acquaintance of Cato, and much 
commended his way of living. Catulus perceiving 
he could not bring off his client, if he ſtood a fair 


That office might be ſued for at the age of twenty-four or twenty- | 
five years, | x 
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trial, had recourſe to prayers and entreaties; but 
Cato would not ſuffer him to proceed in this man- 
ner; and when he continued ſtill importunate, Ca- 
to ſaid, It would be a great diſgrace to you, Catulus, 
who are cenſor, and have the or eta of our lives, to be 
turned out of this place by my lictors. Catulus looked 
at him as if he would have made ſome anſwer. ; 
however, he ſaid nothing, and either through an- 
ger or ſhame went away ſilent, and greatly diſcom- 
poſed. Nevertheleſs the man was not condemned; 

5 for the votes that acquitted him being but one in 
number leſs than thoſe that condemned him, Catu- 
lus ſent to Marcus Lollius, one of Cato's colleagues, 
who was abſent by reaſon of ſickneſs, entreating him 
to come and afliſt his client: Lollius therefore was 
brought into court in a litter, and gave his vote al- 
ſo for acquitting the man. Yet Cato never after 
made uſe of that clerk, nor ever paid him his ſala- 
Ty, nor would he make any account of that vote of 
Lollius. Having thus humbled the clerks, and 
brought them to be under command, he made uſe 
of the books and regiſters as he thought fit, and in 
a little while rendered the treaſury-chamber more 
Hhonourable than the ſenate-houſe ; and it. was ge- 
nerally ſaid, that Cato had made the office of quz- 
ſor equal in dignity to that of conſul, When he 
found that there were many debts of long ſtanding 
due to the ſtate, and that the ſtate alſo was in debt 
to many private perſons, he took care that che pu- 
blic might neither do nor ſuffer wrong; for he ſe- 
verely and punctually exacted what was due to the 
treaſury, but as freely and ſpeedily paid all thoſe to 
whom it was indebted, This made the people 
much reverence Cato, when they ſaw thoſe obliged 
to pay, who thought to have defrauded the public, 
and others receiving all their due, who deſpaired of | 
getting any thing, And whereas thoſe who brought 
falſe bills, and pretended orders of ſenate, could >4 

formerly through intereſt or entreaty get them ac- 
153 = . a 
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cepted, Cato would never be ſo impoſed upon; and 
A certain order being queſtioned- whether it had 


paſſed the ſenate, he would not believe a great ma- 
ny witneſſes that atteſted it, nor did admit of it, 
till the conſuls came and affirmed it upon oath. 


There were at that time a great many whom Sylla 
had. made uſe of as his executioners in the laſt pro- 
Icription, and to whom he had for that ſervice gi- 
ven twelve thouſand drachmas apiece : theſe men 


were univerſally hated as deteſtable wretches, but 


no one had the courage to proſceute them. Cato, 
however, called every one to account, who had 
thus gotten the public money, which he obliged 
them to reſtore; and at the Tame time upbraided 
them with a juſt ſeverity and indignation for their 
cruel and impious actions. When this was done, 


| they were immediately accuſed of murder; and be- 


mg already prejudged as guilty, they were ſoon con- 
demned, and accordingly ſuffered, At this all the 
people rejoiced, looking on it as the total extine- 
tion of the tyranny, and imagining that in the 
death of theſe men they law e the puniſhment; of Syl- 
la himſelf. 

Cato's adult) alſo, and indefatigable diligence, 
won very much upon the people ; for he always 
came firſt of any of his colleagues to the treaſury, 
and went away the laſt. He never miſſed any aſſem- 
bly of the people, or ſitting of the ſenate; where 


he always took care ſtrictly to obſerve thoſe who 


lightly, or out of partiality to particular perſons, 
voted tor remitting, or giving away the fines and 
cuſtoms. that were due to the ſtate. And at length 


having freed the exchequer from informers, yet 


filled it with treaſure, he made it appear, that 
* ſtate might be rich, without oppreffig the peo · 


** Grſt this behaviour made him uneaſy and. diſ- 


; d to ſome of bis colleagues, but afterwards 


he was 22 beloved by hem; ; for on him they 
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caſt the odium, when chey could not atify their 
friends with penſions out of the oy „or give 
corrupt judgments in paſhing their accounts; and 
when preſſed by ſuitors, they readily anſwered, 7: 
was impoſſible to do any thing, unleſs Cato would con- 
ene. 
/ The Jaſt day of his office he was very honourably 
attended to his houſe by all the people ; but by the 
way he was informed, that ſeveral perſons who had 
great familiarity and influence with M arcellus were 
about him in the treaſury, and earneſtly urging him 
to pay a certain ſum out of the public revenue, as 
if it had been a debt. This Marcellus had been one 
of Cato's friends from his childhood, and was one 


of the beſt of his colleagues in this office; but when 


alone, he was <cafily wrought upon by importunity, 
and of his own inclination was very ready to do any 

body a kindneſs. Wherefore Cato immediately 
x 705 back, and finding that Marcellus had yield- 
ed to the requeſt, he took the book and razed out 
that article, Marcellus ſtanding by in ſilence, When 
he had done this, he brought Marcellus out of the 
court, and ſaw him ſafe at home. And yet Mar- 
cellus neither then, nor ever after, complained of 
him, but always continued his friendſhip and fami- 
liarity with him. | 

Cato, after the expiration of his office of quæ- 
ſtor, {till kept a watchful eye upon the treaſury, 


and had his ſervants continually minuting the pro- 


ceedings there; and he himſelf kept always by him 
certain books, which contained the accounts of the 
revenue from Sylla's time to his own, for which he 
gave five talents, 5 | 

He was always firſt in the ſenate, and went out 
laſt: and frequently, wHilſt the reſt were ſlowly aſ- 
ſembling, he would fit and read, holding his gown 


b Fore his book; nor would he ever be out of town 


when the Kate was to meet. 
. and his party, finding Cato could nei 
ther 
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ther be perſuaded nor compelled to favour their un- 
juft deſigns, contrived. to keep him from frequent- 
ing the ſenate ſo much, by engaging him in buſineſs 
for his friends, either in pleading their cauſes, or 
arbitrating their differences. But he quickly diſ- | 
covered their contrivance, told all his acquaintance, = 
that he would never meddle in any private buſineſs 
when the ſenate was aſſembled ; ſince it was not for 
honour or riches, nor raſhly, or by chance, that 
he engaged in the ſervice of the public, as ſome o- 
thers did, but becauſe it was the proper buſineſs of 
an honeſt man; and therefore he thought himſelf 
obliged to be as attentive to the good of his coun- 
try, as a bee is to the preſervation of her hive. Io , 
this end he took care to make his friends and cor- 
reſpondents ſend him the edicts, decrees, and judg- 
ments that paſſed in any of the provinces, and ac- 
counts of every thing confiderable that was done 
there, ON RE . 
Clodius, the ſeditious orator, endeavouring to vn 
raiſe great commotions, and traducing the prieſts - | 
and Veſtals to the people, (among whom, Fabia, 
| ſiſter to Terentia, Cicero's wife, was hrought into 
f great danger), Cato boldly oppoſed him, and made 
| bim appear ſo infamous, that he was forced to leave 
the city; and when Cicero came to thank him for. 
what he had done, You muſt thank the commonwealth, . 
ſaid he, for whoſe jake alone it is that I do every thing. 
: Thus he gained a very great reputation; fo that a 
; certain advocate in a cauſe, where there was only 
4 one witneſs againit him, told the judges, they ought 
> not to rely upon a ſingle witneſs, though it were Cato him- 
ſelf. And it was grown proverbial among the peo - 


N ple, if any very unlikely and incredible thing were 
— aſſerted, to ſay, They would not believe it, though Cato 

) bhimelf ſhould affirmit, One day when a debauched 
2 | man was talking in the ſenate about frugality and 
© - temperance, Amnæus ſtanding. up; cried, I ho can 
4. endure this, io hear you "_ feaſt like Craſſus, and * 
| FF 7 af . 
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like Lucullus, talk at the ſame time like Cato? And chey 
who were wild and diſſolute in their manners, and 


yet affe&ted to ſeem grave and ſevere. in their di- 
courſe, were in deriſion called. Catos. 
At firſt when his friends would have perſuaded 


| him to ſtand for the tribuneſhip, he declined it, 
thinking that ſo great a power and authority ought: 
to be employed like violent medicines, only in ur- 


gent neceſſity. But afterwards in vacation-time, 
as he was going, accompanied. with his books and. 


philoſophers, to Lucania, where he had a pleaſant 


feat, by the way they met a great many horſes, car- 
riages, and attendants, which, he was informed, 

belonged to Metellus Nepos, who was going to 
Rome, to offer himſelf a candidate for the tribune- 
ſhip. Hereupon Cato ſtopped, and, after a little 
pauſe, gave orders. to return back immediately : : at 
which the company ſeeming to wonder ; Do not you 
know, ſaid he, how dangerous of itſelf the madneſs of” 
Metellus is? But now he comes affiſted with the 4 | 


4 Pompey, he will fall like lightning on the flate, and 


ing it to utter ruin. This is no time therefart for idle. 
neſs and diverſion, but we muſt go and prevent this man 
in his defigns,. or . bravely die in defence of our liberty. 
Nevertheleſs, by the perſuaſion of his friends, he 
went firſt to his country-houſe, where he ſtaid but 
a very little time, and then returned to town. 

He arrived in the evening, and went the next 
morning to the Forum, where he began to ſolicit. 
for the tribuneſhip, in oppoſition to Metellus, T he 


power of this office confiſts rather in controlling, 


than performing any buſineſs; for. though all the 
reſt of his colleagues. ſhould agree, yet if one tri- 


bune diflents, his denial is ſufficient to put a ſtop 


to the proceeding, Cato at firſt had only a few 
friends that appeared for him; but as ſoon as his 
deſign was known, all men of virtue, and all his 
acquaintance, took part with him, and earneſtly 
exhorted him to Procced:; for they looked (5/52 
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him, not as one that deſired a favour of them, bur 


as one who ſought to do a great kindneſs to his 


country, and to all good men: fince he who had 


many times refuſed the ſame office, when he might 
have- had it without trouble, now ſought it with. 
danger, that he might defend their liberty and their 
government. It is reported, that ſo great a num- 


der flocked about him, that he was like to be ſtifled 


amidſt the preſs, and could ſcarce get through the 
croud into the Forum. He was declared tri- 
bune, with ſeveral others, among whom was Me- 
tellus. 

When Cato was choſen into this offide; kaving 
obſerved that the election of conſuls was determi- 
ned by bribes, he ſharply rebuked the peopte for this 
corruption, and in the concluſions of his ſpeech 
proteſted, he would accuſe whoever he ſhould find 
giving money. Vet he excepted Silanus, on ac- 
count of his alliance with him; for he had married 


5 Servilia, Cato's ſiſter, ſo that he did not profecute 


him; but Lucius Murena, who was choſen conſul 
with Silanus, he accuſed of bribery; There was a 
law, that the party accuſed might ſet a guard up- 
on his accuſer, that he might not be unacquainted 
with any part of the evidence that was to be brought 
againſt him, He that was appointed to atch Cato 
by Murena, at firſt followed and obſerved him 
ſtrictly ; but finding that he. never acted unfairly 
or clandeſtinely, but that his whole procedure was 
candid, open, and juſt, he was ſtruck with admi- 
ration of his generoſity and integrity; ſo that eve 


ry morning when he met him either in the Forum 
or at his tronſe, and aſked him, If he deſigned to 


do any thing that day relating to the accuſation ? if Ca- 
to 2 No, he went aways freely.relying on his 

wor | 
' Whe Ny cauſe was tried, Cicero; who was tha 
conſul, defended- Murena, ſo wittily expoſed 
Cato, and. the Stoic philoſophers, and their para- 
; ; 2 2 


| 
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Fpoke after him, till it ca me t 


doxes, chat he raiſed great laughter in his judges. 
W hereupon Cato, ſmiling, ſaid. to the ſtanders-by ; 
My friends, we have a very pleaſant conſul, Murena 


was acquitted, and afterwards behaved towards Ca- 


to, not like a weak, paſſionate, vindictive man, but, 
whilſt he was conſul, took his advice in the moſt 
weighty affairs, and always continued to ſhew him 
the greateſt honour and reſpe&t, But this was to 
be aſcribed not only to Murena's prudence, but al- 
ſo to Cato's humanity; for though he was terrible 
and ſevere in the defence of juſtice, in the ſenate, 
and at the bar, yet he was very courteous and obli- 
ging to all men in private. 

Before Cato took upon him the office of tribune, 
he aſſiſted Cicero, at that time conſul, in many 
important and difficult affairs, but eſpecially in put- 
ting the finiſhing hand to what he had ſo greatly 
and nobly done in proſecuting Catiline's conſpira- 
cy. For Catiline had plotted the entire ſubverſion 
and ruin of the Roman ſtate ; but while he was 
contriving to raiſe ſeditions and wars, being detect - 
ed by Cicero, he was forced to fly the city, How- 
ever, Lentulus, and Cethegus, and ſeveral others of 
the conſpirators, blaming Catiline, as one that was 
too timorous and cautious for ſuch deſperate de- 
figns, themſelves refolved to ſet the whole city on 


fire, and utterly to ruin the empire of the world, 
Þy tumults at home, and wars abroad. But the 


defign was diſcovered; and Cicero (as we have- 


> written in his life) brought the affair before the 
ſenate. Silanus, who ſpoke firſt, delivered his o- 


pinion, That the conſpirators ought to ſuffer the ſevereſt 
punmſhment; and was therein 4 4g by all that 

K ſar, who was a 
man of great eloquence, and who looking upon all 
changes and commotions in the ſtate as matter for 


him to work upon, defired rather to increafe than 


extinguiſh them. Wherefore ſtanding up, he made 


a very humane and plauſible ſpeech, and ſaid, That 


theſe 
ot 


expert writers: whom he had taught to make certair 
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theſe men-ought not ſuffer before they had been tried ; for 
which reaſon he moved that they might be kept in 
priſon, Thus was the opinion of the ſenate al- 


moſt wholly changed by Cæſar, they being very 


much afraid of the people, inſomuch that Silanus 
retracted, and ſaid, He did not mean death, but im- 


priſonment, for that was the ſevereſt puniſhment a Ro- 


man could ſuffer. Upon this they were all inclined 


to the milder opinion; when Cato ſtanding up, be- 
gan to ſpeak with great vehemence and eloquence ; 
blaming Silanus for changing his opinion, and re- 
flecting on Cæſar, who, he ſaid, under an appearance 4 


popularity and humanity, ſought to ruin the commonwealth, 
and who endeavoured to terrify the ſenate, when he him- 
elf bad moſi reaſon to fear; for he might think himſelf 
happy, if he eſcaped unpuniſhed or unſuſpected, who thus 


openly and boldly dared to protect the enemies of the ſlate, 
who ſeemed to have no compaſſion for ſo great and glorious 
an empire, brought ſo near its utter ruin, yet was full of 
pity for thoſe men, who had better never have been born, 


and whoſe death would deliver the commonwealth from 


danger and deſtruction. This alone of all Cato's 
ſpeeches, it is ſaid, was preſerved ; for Cicero the 
conſul had diſperſed about the ſenate-houſe ſeveral 

a 
figures, which in little and ſhort ſtrokes expreſſed 
a great many letters. ill that time the manner of 


writing by abbreviations had not been uſed, and 
then firſt, as it is ſaid, the foundation of that art 
was laid. Cato's opinion prevailed, and the ſenate 
again changing their ſentiments, decreed that the 


conſpirators ſhould be put to death. 


Not to omit any the leaſt circumſtances that may 
ſhow Cato's temper, and contribute to the Len! 
delineation of his mind; it is reported, that while 


Cæſar and he were diſputing very earneſtly in this 


buſineſs, and the attention of the whole ſenate was 


fixed upon them, a little note was brought in to 


- Caſar; 
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Cæſar; chis Cato preſently declared to Yet faſpi pts 
cious ; and ſome of the ſenators moved that it might | 


be read. Czfar accordingly delivered the letter to 


Cato, who ſtood near him. Upon reading it, he 


diſcovered it to be a very indecent letter from his 


ſiſter Servilia to Cæſar, by whom ſhe had been de- 
bauched, and whom ſhe violently loved ; upon 


which he threw it to him again, crying, Take its 
you fot; and then went on with his diſcourſe, In 
ſhort, it ſeems Cato had but ill fortune in women; 


for this lady was ill ſpoken of, for her familiarity 


with Cæſar: and another Servilia, Cato's ſiſter al- 
ſo, was yet more infamous; for being married to 


Lucullus, one of the greateſt men in Rome, and 
Having br ought him a fon, ſhe was afterwards di- 


vorced for incontinence. But what was worſt of 
all, Cato's own wife Atilia was not free from the 


Fame fault; and after ſhe had born him two chit- 


dren, He was forced to put her away for her ill 
conduct. After that he married Martia the daugh- 


ter of Philip, a woman of good reputation, and 
highly celebrated by the Romans. But ſuch ob- 


ſcurity attends this paſſage of Cato's life, that it 


may well be compared to an intricacy in the plot of 


a play which is not eaſily to be unraveilec. 
It is thus related by Thraſeas, who refers to the 


author] ity of Munatius, Cato's friend and conſtant 
companion. Among the many that loved and ad- 
mired Cato, ſome expreſſed their eſteem more 
ſtrongly and publicly than others: of theſe was 


Quintus Hortenſius, a man of ſignal worth and ap- 
roved virtue; who defired not only to live in 
Friendſhip and familiarity with Cato, but alſo to be 


united to his family by ſome alliance in marriage. 
He therefore ſet himſelf to perſuade Cato, that his 
daughter Porcia, . who was already married to Bi- 


bulus, and had born him two children, might ne- 
vertheleſs be given to him, as a fruitful field, that 


be might have children by her. For, ſaid he, * 
| ys 
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this in the opinion of men may ſeem ſtrange, yet it is ho- 


nourable in nature, and profitable for the public, that a 


woman in the prime of her youth ſhould not lie uſeleſs till 


the lime of bearing children is paſt ; nor on the other ide 
would it be convenient that ſhe ſhould burden and impo- 


_ werifh one man, by bringing him too many children. And 


by thus communicating the women among worthy men, 
virtue would increaſe, and be diffuſed through their fa- 
milies 5 and the commonwealth would be united and ce- 


mented by their alliances. Yet if Bibulus will not part 
with his wife altogether, Twill reſtore her as ſoon as ſhe. 


| bas brought me a child, by which I may be united to both 
your families, Cato anſwered, That he loved Horten- 
ſius very well, and much approved of uniting their houſes, 


but he thought it very ſtrange to ſpeak of marrying his 


daughter, who was already eſpouſed by another. Then 


Hortenſius changing this diſcourſe, did not ſtick to 
acknowledge, that it was Cato's own wife that he 


deſired ; for ſhe was young and fruitful, and he 


Had already children enow. Neither can it be. 


thought that Hortenſius did this, as imagining that 


Cato did not love Martia; for, it is ſaid, the was 


then with child. Cato perceiving his earneſt defire, 
did not deny his requeſt, ' but faid, That Philip, the 


father of Martia, ought alſo to be conſulted. Philip 
therefore being fent for, came, and finding they 
were agreed, gave his daughter Martia to Horten- 


fins in the prefence of Cato, who himſelf alfo afſilt- 
ed at the ceremony, This was done afterwards ; 


but ſince ! was tpeaking of the women, © thought 
fit to mention it in this place. 


Lentulus and the reſt of the conlpirators were 


put to death; and Ceſar having been ſo-ſeverely 


reproached ink accuſed in the ſenate, betook him- 


{elf to the people, and ſtirred up the moſt corrupt 


and diſſolute members of the ſtate to follow him. 


Cato, apprehenſive of what might enſue, perſuaded 
the ſenate to win over the poor and diforderly rab- 
we, by x diſtribution of corn, the charge of which 


nen 
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amounted in the year to twelve hundred and fifty 
talents, TI his liberality manifeſtly diſſipated the 
' preſent danger, | 5 
But Metellus, coming into his office of tribune, 
began to hold tumultuous aſſemblies, and had pre- 
pared a decree, that Pompey the Great ſhould pre- 
ſently be called into Italy, with all his forces, to 
preſerve the city from the danger of Catiline's con- 
ſpiracy. This was a ſpecious pretence; but the 
true deſign was, to deliver the commonwealth into 
the hands of Pompey, and to give him an abſolute 
power. Upon this the ſenate was aſſembled. Cato 
did not attack Metellus with his ufual vehemence, 
but ſpoke with great lenity and moderation; and at 
laſt he deſcended even to entreaty, and extolled the 
houſe of Metellus, as having always taken part with 
the nobility, At this Metellus grew the more inſo- 
lent, and deſpiſing Cato, as if he were afraid to 
oppoſe him, let fall many audacious expreſſions, 
openly threatening to do i h teuer he pleaſed in ſpite of 
the ſenate. Cato then changed his countenance, his 


voice, and his language; and after many ſharp ex- 


preſſions, boldly concluded, That while he lived, 
Pompey ſhould never come armed into the city. The ſe- 
nate thought that neither of them had the perfect 
uſe of his reaſon, but that Metellus was actuated 
dy a deteſtable madneſs bent upon univerſal. ruin 
and confuſion, and Cato by an enthuſiaſm of virtue 
ardently contending for the preſervation of juſtice, 
order, and the laws. Afterwards, when the peo- 
ple were to give their votes upon this decree, Me- 
tellus beforchand tock poſſeſſion of the forum, 
with armed men, ſtrangers, gladiators, and flaves, 
and all thoſe who in hopes of change followed 
Pompey, which was no fmall part of the people; 
| beſides, they had great aſſiſtance from Cæſar, who 


was then prætor. The beſt and chief men of the 
city were no leſs offended at theſe proceedings than 


Cato; but they ſeemed rather likely to ſuffer with 
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him, than able to affiſt him. In the mean time 
Cato's whole family were in dreadful apprehenſion 
for him; ſome of his friends neither ate nor flept 
all the night, continuing in great perplexity, His 
wife and ſiſters alſo. bewailed and lamented him; 
but he himſelf, void of all fear and anxiety, com- 
forted and encouraged them by his diſcourſe, After 


ſupper he weat to reſt at his uſual hour, and was 


the next day waked out of a profound ſleep by Mi- 
nutius Thermus, one of his colleagues, As ſoon 
as he was up, they two went together into the 
forum, accompanied by very few, but met by a 


een many, who bid them have a care of them- 


ſelves. Cato when he ſaw the temple of Caſtor and 


Pollux encompaſſed with armed men, and the aſcent 
to it guarded by gladiators, and Metellus and Cæ- 
far fitting together at the top, turned to his friends, 
and faid, Behold that inſolent coward, who has raiſed 
ſuch a force againſt one unarmed naked man; and then 
he went on with Thermus. They who kept the 
paſſages, gave way to them, but would not let any 
body elſe paſs : however, Cato taking Minutius by 
the hand, with much difficulty pulled him through 
along with him, Then going directly to Metellus 
and Cæſar, he ſat down between them, to prevent 
their talking to one another ; at which they were 


both amazed; and thoſe of the honeſt party, ob- 


ſerving the countenance, and admiring the ſpirit 
and boldneſs of Cato, went nearer, and cried out to 
him to have courage, exhorting one another to 
ſtand together, and not to betray their liberty, nor 
the defender of it. Then the clerk took out the 
bill, but Cato forbade him to read it ; upon which- 

Metellus took it, and would have read it himſelf, 
but Cato ſnatched it out of his hands. Then Me- 


tellus having the decree by heart, began to repeat 


it; but Thermus clapped his hand to his mouth, 
and ſtopped him from ſpeaking, Metellus ſeeing 


them fully bent to withſtand him, and the people 


inclining 


gl 
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3 to their ſide, had recourſe to an expedient, 


which could not fall, ſending for a number of 
armed men, who ruſhed in with great noiſe and 
Fury; upon which all his oppoſers diſperſed and 


Tan away, except Cato, who alone ſtood ſtill, while 


the other party threw ſticks and ſtones at bim from 


above. Murena, though he had formerly been 
proſecuted by Cato for corruption, could not brook 
this, but came to him, and holding his gown be- 
fore him, cried out to the others to deſiſt. At. laſt 
perſuading and pulling him along, he brought him 
into the temple of Caſtor and Pollux. Metellus 
now ſeeing the place clear, and all the adverſe 
party fled out of the forum, thought he might 
eaſily carry his point ; he therefore commanded. the 
ſoldiers to retire, and began to proceed in a regular 


manner to paſs the decree. But the others having 


recollected themſelves, returned very. boldly, and 


with loud ſhouts; ſo that Metellus's adherants 


imagining that their adverſaries had been to furniſh 
themſelves with arms,, Were utterly diſmay -ed, and 


Hed every one out of the place. They being tis 


diſperſed, Cato came forward again, and encou- 
raged the people, and commended the for their 


zeal; ſo that now the multitude were, by all means, 


for depoſing Metellus from his office, The ſenate 
alſo being Mimbled, gave orders to ſupport. Cato, 
and to oppole this Qecrce, which would , certainly 
raiſe great diſturbance, and perhaps a civil war, in 
the commonwealth. B t Metellus continued ſtill 
very bold ind reſolute: and ſeeing” that his party 
ſtood greatly in fear of Cato, whom they looked 


upon As invincible, he ran uddenly! into the forum, 


and aſſembled the people, to whom he made, a bit- 


ter and invidious ſpeech againſt. Cato, crying out, 


He was forced to fly from his tyranny, and this conſpiracy 
againſt Pompey ; and that the city es a repent ther 

e then ſet out 
| immediately 
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immediately for Aſia, to inform Pompey of all that 


had paſſed. | 
Cato was highly extolled for having hon deliver- 


ed the ſtate from the dangerous tribuneſhip of Me- 


tellus, and thereby in ſome meaſure diminiſhed the 
power of Pompey ; but he was ftill more commend- 
ed for oppoſing and putting a ſtop. xo the deſign 
which the ſenate had formed of diſgracing and de- 
poſing Metellus. The common people admired his 
moderation and kumanity, in not infulting an ene- 
my whom he -had ee but wiſe men ac- 
knowledged his prudenee and policy, in not exa- 


ſperating Pompey. 


After this, Lucullus returned from the war in 


Aſia, the finiſhing of which, and conſequently the 


glory of the whole, would in all appearance fall to 
Pompey. Lucullus alſo was like to loſe his triumph; 
for Caius Memmius traduced him to the people, 
and threatened to accuſe him; which he did rather 
to ingratiate himſelf with Pompey, than from any 
particular enmity to Lucullus. But Cato being re- 


lated to Lucullus, who had married his ſiſter Ser- 


vilia, and alſo thinking this deſign very unjuſt, op- 

ſed Memmius, and thereby underwent many 
ſlanders and falſe accuſations, - inſomuch that the 
people turned him out of his office, pretending. 


that he uſed his power .tyrannically *, Yet at 
length Cato ſo far prevailed againſt Memmius, 


that he was forced to let fall the accuſations, . and 
to deſiſt from his deſign. Lucullus having thus 
obtained his triumph, ſtill more carefully culti- 
vated Cato's friendſhip, which he looked upon as a 


ſtrong guard and defence againſt Pompey's power. 


Pompey returning from the army with great re- 
putation, and confiding in the glory. of his actions, 
and the good-will of the people, thought he ſhould 
be denied nothing. Therefore he ſent to the ſe- 

* It is ſuppoſed by ſome that there is an errour here ; for no other 


author mentions Cato's being depoſed from the tribuncſhip, ; 
Vol. V. G | nate, 
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nate, to put off the aſſembly for the choice of con- 
fuls, till he could be preſent to aſſiſt Piſo, who 
ſtood for that office. Jo this moſt of the ſenate 
. preſently yielded; only Cato, not that he thought 
this delay would be of any great importance, but 
deſiring to check the hopes and deſigns of Pom- 
pey, withſtood his requeſt, and had ſo much in- 
fluence with the ſenate, that 1 it was carried againſt 
him. 

This, gave no ſmall concern to Pompey, who 
nd he ſhould very often fail in his deſigns, un- 
leſs he could bring over Cato to his intereſt. 
Therefore he ſent for his friend Minutius; and 
Cato having two nieces that were marriageable, he 
offered to marry the eldeſt himſelf, and take the 
youngeſt for his ſon Some ſay, they were not his 
nieces, but his daughters, whom Pompey would 
have thus married, Minutius propoſed the matter 
to Cato, in preſence of his wife and ſiſters : the 
women very much defired the alliance of ſo great 
and honourable a perſon ; but Cato, immediately, 
without any heſitation, anſwered ; Go, Minutins, go 
tell Pompey, that he muſt not think to take Cato by en- 
gaging the women. on his fide; though otherwiſe I very 
much value his kindneſs ; and while he acts honourably 
and juſily, he ſhall find in me a friendſhip more firm than 
any alliance; but I will not give hoſtages to Pompey's 
glory, againſt my country's ſafety, This anſwer was 
very diſagreeable to the women, and all his friends 
thought it too harſh and haughty. - Afterwards, 
when Pompey, endeavouring to get the conſulſhip 

2 - for one of his friends, gave money to the people 
- For their votes, and the bribery was notorious, the 
money being told out in Pompey's own gardens, 
Cato then ſaid to the women, that they muſt neceſſa- 
rily have been concerned in theſe faults of Pompey, if they . 
bad been allied to his family; and they acknowledged, 
that he did beſt in refuſing the offer. 
But, if we may judge by the-event, Cato ſeems 
. p much 
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much to blame for rejecting that alliance, which 
thereby fell to Cæſar. And then that match was 

made, which uniting his and Pompey's power, had 
almoſt ruined the Roman empire, and did at laſt 


_ utterly deſtroy the commonwealth. Nothing of 


which perhaps had come to paſs, if Cato, by being 
too apprehenſive of Pompey's leaſt faults, had 14 


ſuffered him to commit much greater in joining 


power to that of another. However theſe thin 


were yet to come. . 
When Lucullus and Pompey had a great diſpute, 
concerning what had been eſtabliſhed in Pontus, 


each endeavouring that his own edicts might remain 
in force, Cato took part with Lucullus, who was 


apparently injured; and Pompey, finding his in- 
tereſt the weaker in the ſenate, had recourſe to the 


people. To gain them, he propoſed a law, for 


dividing. the lands among the ſoldiers: but Cato 
oppoſed him in this alſo, and the law was rejected. 
Hereupon Pompey joined himſelf with Clodius, at 
that time the moſt violent of all the popular men, 


and likewiſe made. a friendſhip with Cæſar, of 


which Cato himfelf may be ſaid to have been the 


cauſe. For when Cæſar returned from his govern- 


ment in Spain, he ſued for the conſulſhip, and yet 
at the ſame time deſired not to loſe his triumph. 
Now the law requiring, that they who ſtood for an 
office ſhould be preſent, and that whoever expected 
a triumph ſhould continue without the walls; Cæ- 
far requeſted the ſenate, . that his friends might be 
permitted to canvaſs for him in his abſence. Many 


of the ſenators were willing to conſent to it: but 


Cato oppoſed it, and perceiving them inclined to 
favour Cæſar, ſpent the whole day in ſpeaking, and 
ſo prevented the ſenate from coming to any con- 
eluſion. Cæſar therefore reſolving to drop his pre- 

tenſions to the triumph, came into the city, and 
immediately made a friendſhip with Pompey, and 
Kood for the conſulſhip. As ſoon as he was de- 
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clared conſul ele&, he married his: daughter * 
to Pompey. Having thus combined together a- 
gainſt the commonwealth, the one propoſed laws 
for dividing the lands among the poor people; and 
the other was preſent to ſecond the propoſal. Lu- 
cullus, Cicero, and their friends, joined againſt 
them with Bibulus. the other conſul. But among 
thoſe who opp them none was more remarkable 
than Cato, who Tooked. upon the friendſhip and 
alliance of Pompey and Cæſar as very dangerous, 
and declared, he did not ſo:much object to the di- 
viſion of the lands, as he feared the reward that 

theſe men would. expect for doing this Favour to 
the people. And in this the ſenate was of his opis 
nion; as were likewiſe many perſons befides, who 
were very. much: offended at Cæſar's ill conduct, 
when they. ſaw him, though a - conſul; thus baſely 


and diſhonourably flattering the people, and en- 
dea vouring to ingratiate himſelf with them by the 
ſame means that had uſually been practiſed only by 


the moſt raſh and inſolent of the tribunes.. Cæſar 
therefore and his party, fearing they ſhould hot 
ſucceed. by-other methods, determined to employ 
force. Firſt a baſket of dung was thrown upon 


Bibulus as he was going to the forum; then they 


ſet upon his lictors; and broke their rods; at 
length ſeveral darts were thrown, and many men 
wounded-; ſo that all who were againſt thoſe laws, 
fled out of the forum; and the reſt made what 
haſte they could, but Cato laſt of all walking out 
very ſlowly, often turned back and curſed thoſe 
citizens. : 

The other party did not only. carry this point of 
dividing the lands, but alſo ordained, that all the 
ſenate ſhould ſwear to confirm this law, and to de- 
fend it againſt any one that ſhould attempt to alter 


Sit, inflicting ſevere penalties on thoſe who ſhould 


refuſe the oath. All the ſenators, ſeeing the ne- 
cellity they were in, took the oath, remembering 


— 
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the example of old Metellus, who refuſing to ſwear 
upon the like occaſion, .was forced to fly out of Ita- 
ly *. As for Cato, his wife and ſiſters with tears be- 
ſought him to yield, and take the oath ; the reft of - 
his friends alſo joined in the ſame requeſt ; but he 
| that principally prevailed with him was Cicero, the 
: orator, who repreſented to him, How unreaſonable it 
was, that à private man alone ſhould oppoſe what the pu- 
blic had decreed ; that the thing being already paſt remedy, 
it would look like folly and madneſs to run himſelf into 
danger; that it would be the greateſt of all evils, to a- 
bandon the commonwealth, . for the ſake of which. he did 
every thing, and to let it fall into the hands of thoſe who 
 defigned nothing but its ruin; that this would lock as if 
Dio were glad of an opportunity to retire from the trouble 
of defending bis country; for, {aid he, though Cato have + i 
no need of Rome, yet Rome has need of Cato, and ſo like- / | 
wife have all his friends; of whom Cicero profeſſed 
himſelf the chief, being at that time aimed at by 705 
Clodius, who openly threatened to fall upon him, 
as ſoon as ever he ſhould get the tribuneſhip. 
Thus Cato, they ſay, moved by the entreaties.of his 
family, and the perſuaſions of his friends, went un- 

_ willingly to take the oath ; which he did the laſt of 
all, except only Favonius, one of his. intimate ac- 
quaintance. . | | | £ 

Cæſar, elated with this ſucceſs, propoſed another 
law, for dividing almoſt all the country of Campa- 
nia among the poor citizens. Nobody durſt ſpeak 
againſt it. but Cato, whom therefore Cæſar pulled 
from the roſtrum,. and dragged to priſon ; yet Ca- 

to did not at all remit his freedom of. ſpeech, but 
as he went along, continued to exclaim. againſt the 
law, and adviſcd the people to put a ſtap to theſe 
proceedings.. The ſenate and the beſt.of the ci- 
tizens followed him with dejected looks, filently 
{howing their grief and indignation. . So that Cz- 
far could not be. ignorant, how. much they were 
* Vol. 3. p. 150. &c. 38 | x 
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offended :. but being of a fierce contentious ſpirit, . 
he {till perfiſted, expecting that Cato would either 
ſupplicate him, or appeal to the people. But when 
he ſaw that Cato would do neither, being aſnamed 
of what he had done, he privately ſent one of the 
tribunes to take him out of priſon. OF 
Thus having gained the multitude by theſe laws 
and gratifications, they decreed, that Cæſar ſhould 
| have the government of Illyricum, and all Gaul, 
with an army of four legions, for the ſpace of five 
years, though Cato ftill cried out, that they were- 
putting a citadel into the hands of a tyrant, Publius 
Clodius (who illegally of a patrician became a ple- 
beian) was declared tribune of the people; and he 
had promiſed in every thing to comply with their 
inclinations, on condition he might baniſh Cicero. 
For conſuls, they ſet up Calpurnius Piſo, the fa- 
ther of Cæſar's wife, and Aulus Gabinius, ne of 
Pompey's favourites, as they write who beſt knew 
bis life and manners. | | | 
But though they had thus eſtabliſhed their power, 
having maſtered one part of the city by favour, and. 
the other by fear, they were {till afraid of Cato; 
for they conſidered that it was with great labour and 
difficulty, and even with diſgrace to themſelves, that 


they had obtained an advantage over him; which 


was a very mortifying reflection. This made Clo- 
dius deſpair of driving Cicero out of Italy, while 
Cato ſtaid at home: therefore, having firſt laid his 
deſign, as ſoon as he came into his office he ſent 
for Cato, rand told him, That he looked upon him as 
the moſt uncorrupt man of all the Romans, and was rea- 


dy by actions to prove the fincerity of his words; far 


+ whereas, ſaid he, many have ſought to command in the 


expedition to Cyprus, and have much ſolicited to be ſent 
thither, I think you only deferve it, and therefore to you I ' 
will freely give that command. Cato cried out, This 
was a ſnare for him, and no fawur, but an affront, 
Then Clodius proudly and contemptuouſly anſwer- 


This at firſt amazed Ptolemy, who admired to ſee 
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ed, If you will not take it as a kindneſs, you ſpall go 4. 
gainſt your will ; and immediately going into the aſ- 
ſembly of the people, he made them pals a decree, .- 
that Cato ſhould be ſent to Cyprus. But they or- 

dered him neither ſhips; nor ſoldiers, nor any offi- 
eers, except two fecretaries, one of which was: a 
thief and in all reſpects a worthleſs wretch, and the 
other a client of Clodius. Beſides, as if the 'gain»- 


ing of Cyprus, and conquering Ptolemy, were not 


work ſufficient, he was ordered alſo to reſtore thoſe 


who had been baniſhed from Byzantium ;' for Clo- 


dius was reſolved to keep him at a diſtance, whilſt - 
himſelf continued tribune. | 


Cato, being under this neceſſity of going away, 


| adviſed-Cicero, (who wasperſecuted by Clodius), to 


make no refiſtance, leſt he ſhould throw the ſtate. 
into confuſion and civil war, but to give way to 
the times, and thus become once more the preſer- 
ver of his country. LY | 

Cato ſent Canidins, one of his friends, before him 
to Cyprus, to perſuade Ptolemy to yield without 
reſiſtance, aſſuring him, that if he did, he ſhould | 
want neither riches nor honour, and that the Ro- 
mans would give him the prieſthood of Venus in 
the iſle of Paphos. He himſelf ſtaid at Rhodes ma- 
king ſome preparations, and expecting an anſwer 
from Cyprus. In the mean time Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, who had left Alexandria upon ſome quar- 
rel between him and his ſubjects, was failing for 
Rome, in hopes that Pompey and Cæſar would by 


their power reſtore him again to his kingdom. In 
his way he deſired to ſee Cato, to whom he ſent, 


not doubting but he would come and wait upon 
him. But Cato, having taken a purge that day, 
anſwered, That Ptolemy might come to him, if he thaugbt 


fit. When he came, Cato neither went forward to 
mee him, nor ſo much as roſe up to him, but ſa- 


luting him as an ordinary perſon, bid him fit down. 


ſuch 


— 
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ſuch haughtineſs and ſtately behaviour, in a man 
of ſo ſimple and mean an appearance; but after- 
wards, when he began to talk about his affairs, 
Ptolemy no leſs wondered at the wiſdom and free- 
dom of his diſcourſe; for Cato blamed his deſign, 


"I ſhowed him the honour and happineſs he had quit- 


ted, and the diſgrace and trouble to which he was 
expoſing himſelf, and told him what great gifts and 
bribes he muſt beſtow on the leading men at Rome, 
whom all Egypt turned into filver would ſcarcely 
 fatisfy. Hy therefore adviſed him to return home, 

and be reconciled to his ſubjects, offering to go a- 
long with him, and aſſiſt him in compoſing the dis- 
ferences. Upon this diſcourſe Ptolemy came to 
Himſelf, as one recovered from a fit of madneſs, and 
acknowledging the wiſdom and ſincerity of Cato, 
was reſolved to follow-his advice ; but being again 
over-perſuaded by his friends, he. purſued his firſt 
deſign, and went to Rome. When he came there, 
and was forced to wait at: the gate of one of the 


chief magiſtrates, he began to repent of his folly in 


having rejected the counſel of ſo good a man, or 
rather the oracle of a god. | | 
In the mean time the other Ptolemy, who was 
in Cyprus, (very fortunately for Cato), .poiſoned 
himſelf. It was reported that he had left great rick- 
es; therefore Cato deſigning to. go firft to Byzan- 
tium, ſent his nephew Brutus to Cyprus, for he 
would not wholly truſt Canidius. Then having re- 
conciled the fugitives and the people of. Byzantium, 
he left the city in peace and tranquillity, and thence 
ſailed to Cyprus, where he found a royal treaſure 
in plate, tables, precious ſtones, and purple, all 
which was to he turned into ready money. Cato 
reſolved to examine all very exactly, and to raiſe 
the price of every thing to the utmoſt; to which 
end he was always preſent when the things were 
ſold, and took the accounts himſelf, Nor would 
he truſt to the uſual cuſtoms of the market, but.ſu- 
4 = „ pected. 
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ſpected all the officers, criers, bidders, and even 
his own friends; therefore he himſelf talked with 
the buyers, and urged: them to bid higher; ſo that 
moſt of the things were ſold at great rates. 2 
This miſtruſtfulneſs in Cato offended moſt of his 
friends, bt eſpecially Minutius the moſt intimate 
of them all, who became almoſt irreconcileable. 
And when Cæſar afterwards wrote a book againſt 
Cato, this part of the accuſation was urged with 
more bitterneſs than any other. But Minutius him» 
ſelf relates, that this quarrel was not ſo much oc- - 
caſioned by Cato's miſtruſt, as by his negle& of 
him, and by his own jealouſy of Canidius; for Mi- 
nutius wrote a book concerning Cate, which is 
_ chiefly followed by Thraſeas. Now Minutius ſays, 
that coming laſt to Cyprus, and having a very bad 
lodging provided for him, he went to Cato's houſe, 
but was not admitted becauſe he was in private with 
Canidius ; of which he afterwards very mildly com- 
plained to Cato, but received a very harſh anſwer; 
for he told him, That too much love (according to Thea- 
phraſtus) often cauſes hatred; and you, ſaid he, becauſe 
\ you bear me much love, think yau receive too little honour, 
* and preſently grow angry : but as to Canidius, I will em- 
ploy him, bath for his induſtry and his fidelity; he has 
| been always with me, and I have always found him free 
from corruption, Theſe. things were ſaid in private 
between them two; but Cato afterwards told Ca- 
- F nidins what had paſſed ;, which Minucius under- 
ſtanding, would no more go to fup with him, and 
when he was called to council, refuſed to come. 
Then Cato threatened to ſend. and take a pledge 
out of his houſe, which was the uſual. method of 
treating thoſe who were diſobedient *; but Minutius, 
not regarding his threats, returned to Rome, and 


| — 
* When an officer was ſent to ſummon a ſenator or - magiſtrate to 
the ſenate or council, and he refuſed to attend, they ſent, and took. 
| ſome piece of houſehold tuff from him as a token of his contumacy, 


which was called pignera capere, £/ixugam R kAy. 
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wontiniied - a long time thus diſcontented. Afier- 
wards, when Cato was come back alſo, Martia, 
who as yet lived with him, contrived to have them 
both invited to ſup together at the houfe of one 
Barca: Cato came iv laſt of all, when the reſt 
were at table, and aſked, Here he: ſhould be © Barca 
anſwered him; I here he pleaſed : then looking about, 

he ſaid, He would be near Minutius; and preſently 
went and placed himſelf next to him; yet he ſhow- 
ed him no other mark of kindneſs, all the time they 
were at table together. But another time, at the 
entreaty of Martia, Cato wrote to Minutius, tell- 
ing him that he deſired to ſpeak with him. Minu- 
tius went to his houſe one morning, and was enter- 
tained by Martia, till all the company was gone; 

then Cato came and embraced him very kindly, and 
they were perfectly reconciled. I have the more 


fully related this paſſage, becauſe J think the man- 
ners and tempers of men are more clearly diſcover- 
ed by things of this nature, than by great and illu- 


ſtrious actions. 

Cato got together no leſs than 2 Boufmd ta- 
Tents of ſilver; but being apprehenſive of what 
might happen in ſo long a voyage, he provided a 
great many veſſels that held two talents and five 
Hundred drachmas apiece : To each of theſe he 
faſtened a long rope, and to the other end of the 
rope a very large piece of cork, ſo that if the ſhip 


| ſhould be loſt, it might be diſcovered whereabout 


the veſſels lay under water. Thus all the money, 


except a very. little, was ſafely tranſported, Cato 
had two books, in which all his accounts were care- 
fully written ; but neither of them was preſerved ; | 


for his freed-man Phylar gyrus, , who had the charge 
of one of them, ſetting 


Place; and. the mariners being very cold in the 


night, 


<p 


ail from Cenchrea, was 
loſt, together with the ſhip and all her freight. 
Ihe other book Cato himſelf kept till he came to 
Corcyra, where he ſet up his tents in the market- 
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night, made a great many fires, ſome of which 
took hold of the tents, ſo that they were burnt, 
and the book deſtroyed, I hough Cato had brought 
with him ſeveral of Ftolemy's ſervants who could 
teſtify his integrity, and ſtop the mouths of his ene- 
mics, yet this loſs troubled him; for he deſigned 
them not only for a proof of his own fidelity, but 
a pattern of exactneſs to others. 
News being brought to Rome, that he was co- 
ming up the river, all the magiſtrates, the prieſts, 
and the whole ſenate, with great part of the peo- 
ple, went out to meet him ; both the banks of the 
'Fyber were covered with ſpectators; ſo that his en- 
trance was in ſolemnity and honour not inferiour to 


ga triumph. But his behaviour on this occaſion 


was thought ſomewhat rude and haughty; for 


when the conſuls and prætors appeared, he neither 


went on ſhore nor ſtaid to ſalute them, but rowed 
up the ſtream in a royal galley of fix ranks of oars, 
and did not ſtop till he came to the place of landing. 
However when the money was carried through the 
forum, the people much wondered at the vaſt quan- 
tity of it; and the ſenate being aſſembled, beſtow- 
ed great commendations on him, and decreed him 
an extraordinary prætorſhip *, and alſo the privi- 
lege of being at the public ſpectacles in his robe 
faced with purple. Cato refuſed all theſe honours, 
but in conſideration of the diligence and fidelity of 
Nicias, the ſteward of Ptolemy, he requeſted the 
{ſenate to give him his freedom. „ 
Philip, the father of Martia, was that year con- 
ſul, but the authority and per of the office ſeem- 


That is a prætorſnip to a perſon before he was by age qualified for 
it, This happened in the year of Rome 697. Cato died ten years af- 


ter, that is, in 707, when he was eight and forty years old: he was 


therefore but thirty-eight when this decree of the ſenate paſſed, Con- 

ſequently according to this paſſage in Plutarch, which is confirmed by 

Dion, a man who was no more than thirty-eight years old, was too 

young to be prætor. This confirms the opinion of thoſe who believe 

that a man could not put up for the prætorſhip till he was at the age of 

thirty-nine, nor exerciſed till he was fort. = 
| | | © 
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ed to reſt wholly in Cato; for the other conſul ns 
leſs reſpected him for ile virtue, than Philip did 
for his alliance. 

Cicero being returned from his baniſhment, (into 
which he was driven by Clodius), and having again 
Obtained great credit among the people, went one 
day, in the abſence of Clodius, and by force took 
away the records of his tribuneſhip, which Clodius 
Had laid up in the capitol. Hereupan the ſenate was 
aſſembled, and Clodius complained of Cicero; who 
anſwered, That Clodius was never legally tribune, and 

therefore whatever he had done was void, and of no au- 
- thority. But Cato interrupted him, and ſtanding up, 
ſaid, That indeed he did not at all approve of Clodius's 


proceedings ; but if they queſtioned the validity of what had 


been done in bis tribuneſhip, they might alſo queſtion what 
he himſelf had done in Cyprus; for the expedition was 
anlawful, if he that ſent him had no lawful authority; 
but he thought Clodius was legally made tribune, who, by 
permiſſion of the law, was from a Patrician adopted into 
a Plebeian family; and if he had behaved ill in his of 
fice, he ought to be called to account for it; but the au- 
thoriy of the magiftracy ought not to ſuffer for the faults 
of the magiſtrates. Cicero took this very ill, and 
for a long time diſcontinued his- friendſhip with 
Cato; but they were afterwards: reconciled. 
Pompey and Craflus, * agreement with Cæſar, 
* who came over the Alps oh purpoſe, had laid a de- 
ſign-to offer themſelves for the conſulſhip a ſecond | 
time ; and when they ſhould be in their office, they 
were to continue Cæſar's government for five years 
more, and take to themſelves the greateſt provinces, 
with armies and money to maintain them, This 
ſeemed a plain conſpiracy to deſtroy the common- 
wealth, and divide thę empire. Several good men had 
intended to ſtand for the conſulſhip that year; but, 
upon the appearance of Pompey and Craflps, they 
all deſiſted, except only Lucius Domitius, who had 
marricd Porcia the ſiſter of Cato, and was by him 
perſuaded 
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perſuaded to perſiſt, and not to abandon ſuch an 
undertaking, wich (he ſaid) was not only to gain the 
conſulſhip, but to preſerve the liberty of Rome. In the 

mean time, it was uſually ſaid among the more pru- 
dent part of the citizens, that they ought not to 
ſuffer the power of Pompey and Craſſus to be uni- 
ted, which would then grow beyond all bounds, 
and become dangerous to the ſtate; that therefore 
one of them muſt be denied. Fer this reaſon they 5 
tooxk part with Domitius, whom they exhorted and 
' || encouraged to go on, aſſuring him that many who 
feared openly” to ſpeak for him, would give him 
their votes. Pompey's party fearing this, laid wait 
for Domitius, and ſet upon him as he was going be- 
fore day-light with torches into the Campus Mar- 
| tius. Firſt he that bere the light next before Do- 
mitids was killed upon the ſpot ; then ſeveral others 
were wounded, and all the reſt fled, except Cato 
| and Domitius ; for Cato held him, (though he 
| himſelf was wounded in the arm), conjuring him 70 
ay, and while they had breath not to forſake the defence 
of ther liberty againſt thoſe tyrants, who plainly ſhowed 
! ' with what moderation they Were like to uſe the power 
| which they endeavoured to gain by fuch violence. But at 
length Domitius alſo, no longer willing to ftand the 


danger, fled to his own houſe ; and ſo Pompey and = 
Craflus were declared conſuls, 


. Nevertheleſs Cato would not give over, but reſol- 
1 ved to ſtand himſelf for the prætorſhip that year, that 
y he might, as it were, ſecyre to himſelf ſome pla _ 
8 ſtrength, in order to man onteſt againſt t | 
, with advantage, and might not be forced as a ne | 
8 man to contend with conſuls., Pompey and Craſſus 
"ON apprehended this; and fear ing leſt the office of 
d Ene in the hands of Cato, might be equal in au- 


5 raority to that of conſul, they aſſembled the ſenate- 

y unexpectedly, without giving any notice to a great 
d, many of the ſenators, and made an order, that 
n 
d 


they who were chofen prætors ſhould immediately 
Yo Fo. H | enter 
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enter upon their office, without waiting the uſual 
time, in which, according to law, they might be 
accuſed, if they had been guilty of bribery *. When 


by this order they were ſecure from being called to 
account, they ſet up their own friends and depen- 


dents to ſtand for the prætorſhip, giving money to 


the people, and themſelves preſiding at the election. 
Yet the virtue and reputation of Cato was like to 
triumph over all theſe ſtratagems; for in general, 
the people abhorred that Cato ſhould be fold, who 
'_ ought rather to be hired to take upon him the of- 
face. Accordingly he carried it by the votes of the 
firſt tribe, Hereupon Pompey, pretending that he 
heard it thunder, ſcandalouſly broke up the aſſem- 
bly : for the Romans 9 gp." gta thoſe 
things, and never concluded any Buſineſs after it 
bad thundered. Againſt the next time they had diſ- 

tributed larger bribes ; they alſo kept the beſt men 
out of the field, and by theſe means they procured 
Vatinius to be choſen prætor inſtead of Cato. It 
is ſaid, that they who had thus corruptly and diſho- 
neſtly given, their votes, made what haſte they 
could out of the field; but the others ſtaying to- 
gether, and being much grieved at what was done, 
one of the tribunes continued the aſſembly, and 
Cato ſtanding up, did, as it were by inſpiration, 
foretell all the miſeries that aftewards befel the 

ſate; and he exhorted the people to beware of Pom- 
pey and Craſſus, who were guilty of ſuch things, 
and had laid ſuch deſigns, that they might well fear 
to have Cato their prætor. When he had ended 


his ſpeech, he was followed to his houſe by a great- - 


er number of people than all the prætors together. 
Caius Trebonius propoſed the law for allotting 
provinces to the conſuls; whereby one was to have 
Spain and Lybia, the other Egypt and Syria, with 
* There was always a certain interval of time between a man's e- 


lection and entrance into his office, that there might be an opportuni- 
ty of informing againſt ſuch as had carried their elections by undue 
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full power of making war both by ſea and land, as 


they ſhould think fit. When this was propoſed, 


all men deſpaired of putting any ſtop to it, and 
therefore ſaid nothing againſt it. But Cato, be- 
fore they began voting, went up into the roſtrum, 
and deſired to be heard. They would ſcarce allow 
him two hours to ſpeak. Having ſpent that time in 
adviſing and exhorting the people, and foretelling 
what would be the event of things, they would not 
ſuffer him to ſpeak any longer: but as he was going 
on, a lictor came and pulled him down. Vet when he 


was down, he ſtill continued his diſcourſe, and many 
there were who hearkened to him, and were much 


concerned for him. Then the lictor took him, and 


forced him out of the forum; but as ſoon as he got 


looſe, he returned again towards the roſtrum, crying 
out to the people to ſtand by him. Cato having done 


thus ſeveral times, Trebonius. grew very angry, and 


commanded him to be carried to priſon ; but the 
multitude followed him, and hearkened to him, for 
he continued ſpeaking to them, as. they were carry- 
ing him along. This terrified Frebonius, who 
therefore ordered him to be releaſed : thus was all 
that day ſpent, and the buſineſs delayed by Cato. 
But afterwards many of the citizens being over- 
awed by threats, and others won by gifts and per- 
ſuaſions, they ſhut Aquilius, one of the tribunes, 


into the ſenate-houſe ; Cato, who cried, It thunder- 
ed, was driven out of the forum; many were 


wounded, and ſome ſlain ; and at length by force 
they paſſed the law. At this many were ſo incenſed, 


that aſſembling together, they reſolved to throw 


down the ſtatues of Pompey ; but Cato diverted 


them from that deſign, 


When another law was propoſed concerning the 
provinces and legions which were to be aſſigned to 


Cæſar, Cato did not addreſs himſelf to the people, 


but to Pompey, and told him, He did not con ider that 
he now took Ceſar upon his own ſhoulders, who would 


H 2 ſhortly 
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ber tly FUR 755 weighty for him; and that at length, not 
being able to lay down the burden, nor yet to bear it any 
longer, be would fall with it upon the commonwealth ; 

and that then he would remember Cato's advice, which 


Was 10 2 TL advantageous to him, than juſt and honourable 


in itſelf, Thus was Pompey often warned, Put ſtill 
went on, never miſtruſting Czſar's change, and al- 


ways confiding i in his own power and. good fortune. 


Cato was made prætor the following year; but 
he ſeems. not to have brought more honour and 
credit to the office by his ſignal integrity, than diſ+ 
grace and contempt by his abſurd ſingularities. For 
he would often come to the court without his ſhoes, 
and fit upon the bench without his gown; and in 
this habit he gave judgment in capital cauſes, and 
upon perſons of the beſt quality. It is ſaid alſo, 
he would diſpatch bufineſs after dinner, when he 
had been. drinking freely ; but this. was falſely re- 
ported of him. 


The people were at that time ly corrupt- 


ed by the gifts of thoſe who ſued for offices; and 
many made a conſtant trade of ſelling their votes. 
Cato was reſolved utterly. to root this corruption 
out of the commonwealth ;. therefore he perſuaded 
the ſenate to make an order, that they who were 
choſen into any office, though\no one accuſed 
them, ſhould be obliged to come into the court, 
and give account upon oath how they had obtained 
their election. I his very much diſpleaſed thoſe 
who ſtood for the offices, but much more thoſe 
who took the bribes; ſo hes one morning, as Cate 
was going to the place where he held his court, a 
great multitude of people flocked together, who re- 
viled hi m in a clamorous manner, and aſſaulted him 
with ſtones; whereupon they who were about the 
tribunal fled. Cato himſelf being forced thence, 
and joſtled about in the throng, with much difficul- 
ty got into the roſtrum; where ſtanding up with a 
bold and undaunted countenance, he appeaſed. the 
| tumult, 
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tumult, and ſilenced the clamour : then he. began 
to ſpeak, and was heard with great attention, 0 
that he perfectly quelled the ſedition. Afterwards, 
the ſenate commending him for this, he anſwered, 
But I do not commend you for abandoning your prætor in 
danger, and bringing him no aſſiſtance, * | 
In the mean time the candidates were in great per- 
plexity, for every one dreaded to give money hime 
ſelf, and yet feared leſt his competitors ſhould. At 
length they all agrecd to lay down an hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand drachmas apiece, and then go 
on to canvaſs fairly and honeſtly, on condition, that 
if any one was found to make uſe of bribery, he 
ſhould forfeit the money. This being concluded on, 
they. appointed. Cato a witneſs and ar rbitrator of the 
agreement, which they ſubſcribed in his preſence, 
at the ſame time bringing the money. that it might 
be depoſited in his hands, He refuſed to take the 
money, and only required each of them to find ſe- 
curity. Upon the day of election, Cato ſtood by 


the tribune that took the votes, and very watchful- 


ly obſerving all that paſſed, he diſcovered one who 
had bro * the agreement, and immediately order- 
ed him to pay his money to the reſt; but they much 
admiring the juſtice of Cato, remitted the penalty, 
as thinking the diſhonour a ſufficient puniſhment. 

1 his, however, procured Cato as much envy as re- 
putation, and many were offended at him, as is he 
were. aſſuming to himſelf the whole authority of the 
ſenate, and of all the magiſtrates and counts of ju- 
dicature. For there is no virtue, the reputation 
and credit of which procures a man more envy, than 
that of juſtice; becauſe this gives him great power 
and authority among the common people. For 
they only honour the valiant, and admire the wile, 
while they truly love juſt men, and. ere an en- 
tire confidence in them; but as to the others; they 
fear the former, and Wine the latter. Beſides, 

"they! think men rather. bebolden to their tempera- 
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ment, than to the goodneſs of their will, for thoſe 
virtues ; for they look upon valour N a natu- 
ral ſtrength and vigour of ſpirit, and wiſdom as an 
acuteneſs and delicacy of perception. Whereas a 
man has it in his power to be juſt, if he have but 
the will to be 16 : and therefore injuſtice is thought 
to be of all things the moſt diſhonourable, becauſe 
it is leaſt excuſable, | 
Cato upon this account, was oppoſed by all the 

reat men,, who thought themſelves reproached by 
is virtue. Pompey eſpecially looked upon the in- 
creaſe of Cato's credit, as the ruin of his own power, 
and therefore continually ſet up men to rail againſt 
him. Among theſe was the ſeditious Clodius, now 
again reconciled to Pompey. He declared openly, 
that Cato had embezzled a great deal of the treaſure 
that was found in Cyprus ; and that he hated Pom- 
pey, only becauſe he refuſed to marry his daughter. 
Cato anſwered, That although they had allowed him 
neither horſes nor men, he had brought more treaſure 


from Cyprus alone, than Pompey had, after ſo many wars 
and triumphs, and after ranſacking the whols world: 


that he never ſought the alliance of Pompey ; not that he 
thought him unworthy of being related to him, but becauſe 
their political principles and views. were very different; 


for, ſaid he, / refuſed the province that was offered 


me when I went out of my pretorſhip : on the contrary, 


| Pompey retains ſome pfovinces to himſelf, and ſome he be- 
flows on others ; and lately he ſent Cæſar fix thouſand 
men into Gaul, which were never aſked of the people, nor 


ever given by their conſent. Thus unlimited powers, men, 
horſes, and arms, are became the mutual gifts of private 


men to one another; and Pompey till keeps the titles of | 


commander and general, but gives the armies and provin- 
ces to others to govern, while he himſelf preſides in the ci- 
ty, and ſtays at home to contrive and foment tumults and 


ſeditions in our aſſemblies; whence it is plain, he aims at 


raiſing to himſelf a monarchy out of our confuſion. Such 


was Cato's anſwer to the calumnies of Pompey. 
. | Marcus 
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Marcus Favonius was an intimate friend, and 


_ zealous imitator of Cato, ſuch as formerly Apollo- 


dorus Phalereus is ſaid to have = of Socrates, _ 
with whoſe diſcourſes he uſed to be ſo tranſported, 

that he ſeemed like one mad or intoxicated *, This 
Favonius ſtood for the ædileſhip, and was like to 
loſe it; but Cato, who was there to aſſiſt him, ob- 


ſerved that all the votes were written in one hand, 


and diſcovering the cheat, appealed to the tribunes, 
who annulled the election. Favonius was afterwards 
choſen ædile, and Cato, who ' affiſted him in all 
things that belonged to his office, alſo took care of 
the ſpectacles that were exhibited in the theatre. 
To the actors Cato gave crowns, not of gold, but 
of wild olive, ſuch as uſed to be given at the Olym- 

pic games, Inſtead of the magnificent gifts that 
were wont to be beſtowed on the people, he gave 
to the Grecians leeks, lettuces, radiſhes, and pears ; 


and to the Romans earthen pots of wine, pork, 


figs, cucumbers, and little faggots of wood. 
Some laughed at the meanneſs of theſe preſents ; 
but others were highly pleaſed to ſee a relaxation 
of Cato's uſual auſterity. At laſt, Favonius him- 
ſelf mingled with the croud, and fitting among the 
ſpectators, and acknowledging Cato as the director 
of the whole, joined with the reſt in applauding 


him, and in crying out to him to beſtow honours 
and rewards on thoſe who performed well. At the 


fame time Curio, the colleague of Favonius, exhi- | 
bited very magnificent ſpectacles in another theatre; 
but the people left his, and went to thoſe of Favo- 


nius, they being extremely diverted to ſee him act 


the private man, and Cato the maſter of the ſhows. 
Cato by this behaviour deſigned to ridicule the 
conduct of others on ſuch occaſions, and to ſhow 
that ſports ought to be exhibited in a ſportive man- 
ner, with mirth and good humour rather than 

* This is agreeable to the account given of Apollodorus at the be- 
gianing of Plato's Sympoſium, and at the end of the Phædo. 
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with an oſtentation of magnificence and expenſe, 


and that men ſhould not be anxious about things of 


little moment. 

After this Scipio, "7 Og and Mylo, ſtood for 
the conſulſhip, which they purſued not only by the 
uſual and received methods of bribery and corrup- 
tion, but by open violence, by arms and ſlaughter, 
ſo that they ſeemed to be ruſhing with a deſperate 
fury into a civil war. Upon this it was propoſed, 
that Pompey might be impowered to preſide over 


that election. I his. Cato at firſt oppoled, faying, 


That the laws ought not to ſeek protection from Pompey, 
but Pompey from the laws : yet this confuſion laſting 
a long time, the forum being continually, as it 
were, beſieged with three armies,. and no poſſibility 
appearing of putting a ſtop to theſe diſorders, Cato 
at length agreed, that rather than fall into the laſt 
extremity, the ſenate ſhould freely confer the ſu- 

preme power on Pompey ; ſince it was neceſſary to 


make uſe of a leſs evil to prevent a greater, and 


better to ſet up a monarchy themſelves, than to 
ſuffer a ſedition to continue that muſt certainly end 
in one. Bibulus therefore, a relation of Cato's, 


moved the ſenate to create Pompey ole conſul, 


ſaying, that either he woutd preſerve the preſent govern- 
ment, or pt leaft- the city would be in ſubiection to the 
moſt worthy, Cato ſtood- up, and; contrary to all 


expectation, ſeconded this. motion, concluding, 


That any government was better than confuſion, and that 
he did not queſtion: but Pompey would deal honourably, 


and take care of the commontitoealth thus committed to his 


charge. Pompey, being hereupon declared ſole con- 


ſul, invited Cato to his houſe in the ſuburbs. 
When he came, he ſaluted and embraced him very 
kindly, acknowledged the favour he had done him, 
.and defired his counſel and aſſiſtance in the ma- 
nagement of this office. Cato made anſwer, That 
what he had boten formerly was not out of hatred to Pom- 

; þey, nor hat. he. bad * now out * love to him, bi 
5 that 
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that all he had in view was the good of the common= 
wealth ; that in private, if be aſked him, he would free- 
ly give his advice ; but in public, though. he aſked him 
not, he would always ſpeak his opinton,, And-he acted 
agcordipgly : for firſt, when Pompey propoſed ſe- 
vere laws for puniſhing and fining thoſe who had 
corrupted the people with gifts, Cato adviſed him, 
to let alone what was already paſt, and to provide for 
the future; for if he ſhould ſearch into paſt crimes, it 
would be difficult to know where to ſtop; and if he would 
ordain, new. penalties, it would be unreaſonable to puniſh 
men by a law which they had never broten. Afterward, 

when many conſiderable men,. and ſome of Pom- 
pey's own relati6ns, were accuſed, he grew remiſs, 
and let fall the proſecution: but Cato tharply re- 
proved him, and urged him to-proceed. Pompey. 
had made a law allo, to forbid the cuſtom of ma- 
king commendatory orations in behalf of thoſe wha 


were accuſed; yet he himſelf wrote one for Minu- 


tius Plancus “, and ſent it while the cauſe was plead- 
ing; which Cato ſeeing, ſtopped his ears with his 
hands, and would not hear it read, for he was one 
of the judges. Whereupon Bares before ſen- 


tence was given, excepted againſt him; but he was 


condemned notwithſtanding. And indeed Cato 
was the occaſion of great trouble and perplexity to 
almoſt all thoſe who were under proſecution; for 
they feared to have him one of their judges, yet 
did not dare to reject him, many having been con- 
demned, becauſe refuſing him, they ſeemed not to 
truſt to their own innocence; to Others it was 
objected- as a great reproach, that- they would not 
accept Cato for their judge. 

In the mean while, Cæſar continued with his for- 
ces in Gaul, proſecuting the war there; and at the 
ſame time, by his gifts, his riches, and his friends, 


Titus Minutius Plancus was at that time tribune of the people, 


He * accuſed by Cicero, defended by ren. and convicted unani⸗ 
mouſly, 


increaſed. 
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increaſed his power in the city. Pompey had al- 
ready been in ſome meaſure awakened by the re- 
1 ons of Cato, and had begun to diſcover 
| intly the danger to which he had expoſed himſelf 
by not liſtening to his advice, But Cato ſecing 
him very flow, and unwilling, or afraid to under- 
take any thing againſt* Cæſar, reſolved himſelf to 
ſtand for the conſulſhip, and preſently force Cæſar, 
either to lay down his arms, or diſcover his inten- 
tions. Both Cato's competitors were perſons very 
much beloved by the people *. Sulpicius, who was 
one, had by Cato's means acquired great credit 
and authority in the city ; therefore it was thought 
ungenerous and ungrateful to oppoſe him: but Ca- 
to did not take it ill; for it is no wonder (ſaid he) if 
one man will not yield to another, in that which he e- 
freems the greate/i good. Cato had perſuaded the ſe- 
nate to make an order, that they who ſtood for of- 
fices ſhould themſelves aſk the people for their votes, 
and not ſolicit by others. This very much offend- 
ed the commonalty ; for it took from them, not 
only the means of receiving money, but alſo the 
opportunity of obliging ſeveral perſons, and ſo ren- 
dered them both poor, and leſs regarded. Beſides, 
Cato himſelf was by nature altogether unfit for the 
buſineſs of canvaſſing; for he took more care to pre- 
ſerve the dignity of his character, than to obtain the 
office. Thus by following his own way of ſoliciting, 
and not ſuffering his friends to do thoſe things 
which take with the multitude, he loſt the conſul- 
ſhip. | 5 . 
Upon ſuch occaſions, not only they who loſt the 
clection, but even their friends and relations, uſed 
to be much grieved and dejected, and in ſome de- 
gree aſhamed for ſeveral days after; but Cato took 
it ſo unconcernedly, that he anointed himſelf, and 


* Servius Sulpicius Rufus, and Marcus Claudius Marcellus were 
named conſuls, ſays Dion, the firſt by reaſon of his great knowledge in 
the law, and the other on account of his eloquence, 


played 
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played at ball in the field, and after dinner went 
into the Forum, as he uſed to do, without his 
ſhoes or his tunic, and there walked about with his 

- acquaintance, But Cicero blamed him for not ex- 
erting himſelf to the utmoſt, and for not ſhowing 
proper reſpect and civility to the people at a time 
when affairs required ſuch a conſul ; and likewiſe 
for deſiſting entirely after this repulſe, though he 
had ſtood a ſecond time for the prætorſhip. Cato 
anſwered, That he loſi the pretorſhip the firſt time, not 
by any diſlike of the people, but becauſe they had been vio- 

lently overpowered, or bribed by his adverſaries ; where- 
as in the election of conſuls there had been no unfair prac- 

tices uſed : fo that he plainly ſaw the people were offended 
at his manners, which a wiſe man ought not to alter for 
their ſake ; nor yet ſhould be attempt the ſame thing a- 

gain, while he lies under the ſame diſadvantage. 

Ceſar was then fighting with many warlike na- 
tions, whom he very bravely and with great hazard 
ſubdued. Among the reſt, it ſeems, he invaded the 
Germans, (who were in peace with the Romans), 
and flew three hundred thouſand of them. Upon 

which, ſome of his friends propoſed that there 
ſhould be a public thankſgiving : But Cato declared, 
That they ought to deliver Cæſar into the hands of thoſe 
who had been thus unjuſtly aſſaulted, that they might ex- 
prate the offence, and not bring a curſe upon the city; yet 
| doe have reaſon, {aid he, to thank the gods for ſparing 
Y the commonwealth, and for not taking vengeance upon his 
army, for the madneſs and wickedneſs of the general. 
Hereupon Cæſar wrote a letter to the ſenate, which 
was read openly; it was full of reproachful lan- 
guage and accuſations againſt Cato ; who ſtanding 
up, ſeemed not at all concerned, and without any 
heat or paſſion, but in a calm, and, as it were, 
premeditated diſcourſe, ſhowed that the charge 
brought againſt him ought to be looked upon only 
as a ſcurrilous piece of buffoonery, invented by 
Ceæſar for mirth's ſake, and not deſerving a ſerious 
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reply. Then he began to expoſe all Cæſar's practi- 
ces, and laid open his deſigns from the beginn ng 
as clearly, as if he never had been an enemy to 
him, but a conſtant confederate with him; and 
told the ſenate, That if they were wiſe, they would not 


fear the Britons and Gauls, but Cæſar himſelf. This 


diſcourſe ſo moved and awakened the ſenate, that 
Cæſar's friends repented that they had cauſed the 


letter to be read, which had given Cato an oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking with ſuch ſtrength of reaſon, and 


of uttering ſuch ſevere truths againſt him. Howe- 
ver, nothing was then cencluded ; only it was hint- 


ed, that they would do well to ſend him-a ſucceſ- 


for. Hereupon Cæſar's friends required, that 
Pompey alſo ſhould lay down his arms, and reſign 


His provinces, or elſe that Cæſar might not be ob- 


liged to do it. /Then Cato cried out, hat he had 


foretold was come to paſs ; now it was manifeſt that Cæ- 
far would come upon them with his forces, and turn a- 


gainſt the ſlate thoſe armies he had got by deceitfully impo- 


ing on them. Yet Cato could not prevail much out 
of the ſenate-houſe; for the people were alwa 


zealous to advance Cæſar's power, and the ſenate, 
though they were convinced by Cato, were afraid 
of the people. | EX 
When news was brought, that Cæſar had taken 
Ariminum, and was marching with his army to- 
ward Rome, then all men, even Pompey, and 


the common people too, caſt their eyes on Cato, 


who had alone foreſeen, and -firſt clearly foretold 
Cziar's intentions. He therefore ſaid, If you had be- 
lieved me, or regarded my advice, you would not now have. 
been reduced to ſtand in fear of one man, nor to place all 


your hopes in one alone. Pompey ſaid, That Cato indeed 


had ſpoken moſt like a prophet. but that himſelf had atted 


moſt like a friend. Cato then adviſed the ſenate to 


put all into the hands of Pompey ; for they who are 
Te authars of great evils, ſaid he, can beſt remove 
them. | 
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Pompey finding that he had not ſufficient forces, 


and that thoſe he could raiſe were not very reſolute, 


forſook the city. Cato reſolving to follow Pompey, 
ſent his younger ſon to Minutius, who was then in 


the country of Brutium, and took his eldeſt with 


him; but wanting ſomebody to keep his houſe, 


and take care of his. daughters, he took Martia a- 
gain, who was now a rich widow, for Hortenſius 
was dead, and had left her all his eſtate. Cæſar 


afterward took occaſion from this action to reproach 
Cato with great ſeverity, charging him with cove- 
touſneſs, and a mercenary deſign in his marriage: 
For, ſays he, if he had need of a wife, why did he part 
with her? And if he had not, why did he take her a- 
gain? unleſs he gave her only as a bait to Hortenſius, and 

dent her when ſhe was young, to have her again when ſhe 


was rich. But in anſwer to this we may apply the 


ſaying of Euripides *, 


Hie loudly, ſure, his folly muſt proclaim, 
IWho brands Alcides with a coward's name. 


For it is alike abſurd, to reproach Hercules for 


cowardice, and to accuſe Cato of covetouſneſs; 
though otherwiſe, whether he did altogether right 
in this marriage, might be diſputed. mT 
As ſoon as he had taken back Martia, he com- 
mitted his houſe and his daughters to her, and him- 
ſelf followed Pompey. It is ſaid, that from that 
day he never cut his hair, nor ſhaved his beard, 
nor put on à garland, but through grief and de- 
jection, for the calamities of his country, conti- 
nually wore the ſame habit to the laſt, whatever 


party was unfortunate or ſucceſsful. 


The government of Sicily being allotted to him, 


* This paſſage of Euripides mentioned here by Plutarch is taken 
out of the firſt act of his Hercules Furens; where Lycus taxing Her 
cules with cowardice, and telling him in plain terms that he did not 
deſerve that reputation for valour, which he had obtained, Amphi- 
tryon anſwers in the words here quoted, 
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he paſſed over to Syracuſe ; where underſtanding 
that Aſinius Pollio was arrived at Meſſana, with 
forces from the enemy, Cato fent to him, to know 
the reaſon of his coming thither ; and Pollio, on 
the other fide, demanded of him the cauſe of theſe 
commotions, Cato hearing that Pompey hed quite 
abandoned Italy, and lay encamped at Dyrrachium, 
\ cried out, How dark and intricate are the ways 0 
heauen ] Pompey, when he did nothing wiſely nor hone/t- 
, was always ſuccefsful; and now when he would pre- 
ſerve his country, and defend her liberty, he is altogether 
unfortunate, As for Aſinius, he ſaid, he could ea- 
. fily drive him out of dicily; but as greater forces 
, © _ were coming to his aſſiſtance, he would not engage 
the ifland in a war. Wherefore adviſing the Syra- 
cuſans to ſubmit to the conquerour, and provide 
: for their own ſafety, he ſet fail from thence. | 
When he came to Pompey, he conſtantly gave 
advice to prolong the war; for he always hoped to 
compole matters, and would by no means conſent 
that the difference ſhould be decided by a battle, 
fince the commonwealth would ſuffer extremely, 
and be the certain cauſe of its own ruin, whoever 
were the conquerour. He alfo perfuaded Pompey, 
and the council of war, to ordain, that no city 
- ſhould be ſacked that was ſubject to the people of 
Rome, and that no Roman ſhould be killed, but in 
the heat of battle, By this he acquired great ho- 
nour, and brought over many to the party of Pom- 
pey, they being highly pleaſed with his moderation 
and humanity. Afterward, being ſent into Aſia, to 
aſſiſt thoſe who were raiſing men and preparin g ſhips 
in thoſe parts, he took with him his ſiſter Servilia, 
and a little boy whom ſhe had by Lucullus; for, 
fince her widowhood, ſhe had lived with her bro- 
ther, and very much recovered her reputation, 
having put herſelf under his care, followed him in 
his voyages, and complicd with his ſevere way of 
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pey, who had now got together a very great force 
both by fea and land. And here Pompey clearly 
betrayec His own intentions; for at firſt he deſigned 


ing to free his country from uſurpation, if he were 


ry, all which he delivered with great emotion, con- 


behold them fight for their country, the army 
| ſeemed ſo affected, and gave ſuch a ſhout, that it 
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living; yet Cæſar did not fail to aſperſe him upon 4 
her account alſo, 

Though Pompey's oMecrd! in Aſia thought they 
had no great need of Cato's afliſtance, yet he 
brought over the people of Rhodes by his perſua- 


ſions to embrace his party; and leaving his ſiſter 
Servilia, and her child there; he returned to Pom- 


to give Cato.the command of the navy, which con- 
fiſted of no leſs than five hundred ſhips of war, be- 
ſides a vaſt number of pinnaces and boats. But 
preſently bethinking himſelf, or reminded by his. 
friends, that Cato's only aim in all his actions be- 


maſter of ſuch great forces, as ſoon: as ever Cx- 
ſar ſhould be conquered, he would certainly oblige 
Pompey to lay down his arms, and be ſubject to the 
laws. Therefore Pompey changed his mind; and. 
though he had before mentioned it to Cato, yet he 
made Bibulus admiral. Notwithſtanding this, it 
appeared that Cato's zeal for the public good was 
no way diminiſhed; for when they. were ready to: 
engage near Dyrrachium, and. Pompey himſelf en- 
couraged the army, and commanded all the officers 
to do the like, yet the ſoldiers hearkened to them 
but coldly, and in filence; but when Cato ſpoke 
laſt of all, and diſcourſed to them from the prin- 
ciples of philoſophy, {uch things as the occaſion re- 
quired, concerning liberty, valour, death, and glo- 


cluding with an invocation of the gods, to whom 


he directed his ſpeech, as if they were preſent to 


filled all their leaders with hope, and made them 
fall on without fear of danger. Cæſar's party was 


routed, and put to flight; yet his good — 
| I 2 took 9 
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took ſuch advantage of Pompey's cautiouſneſs and 
difidence, as rendered the victory incomplete. But 


of this we have ſpoken in the life of Pompey. While 


all the reſt rejoiced, and magnified their ſucceſs, 


Cato alone bewailed his country, and curſed that 


fatal ambition, which made ſo many brave n 
murder one another. 

After this, Pompey following Cæſar into Ther: 
faly, left at Dyrrachium a great quantity of arms 
and riches, and many of his-friends.and relations ; 
the charge of all which he gave to Cato, with the 
command only of fifteen cohorts: for he was very 


much afraid of him, knowing well, that if he were 


defeated, Cato would never forſake him; but 
that if he conquered, he weuld never let him uſe 
the victory at his pleaſure. There were likewiſe 
many perſons of high rank who ſtaid with. Cato at 


| Dyrr achium. 


When they heard of the overthrow at Pharſalia, 


Cato refolved with himſelf, that if Pompey were 


flain, he would conduct thoſe who were with him 
into Italy, and-then retire as fax from the tyranny. 
of Cæſar as he could; and We in exile ;- but if 
Pompey. were ſafe, he would [keep the army to- 


_ gether for him. With this rhſolution he paſſed ' 


over to Corcyra, where the navy lay. There he 
would have reſigned his command te. Cicero, be- 
cauſe he had been conſul, and himſelf only a pre- 
tor: but Cicero refuſed it, and prepared to ſet fail 
for Italy. At this- Pompey” s ſon was greatly in- 
cenſed.; and being of a raſh and haughty diſpoſi - 
tion, he was about to puniſh all thoſe who were 
going away, and in the firſt place would have laid 
hands on Cicero; but Cato admoniſhed him in pri- 


vate, and diverted him from that deſign. Thus he 


apparently ſaved the life of Cicero, and preſerved 
ſeveral others beſides. 


Cato ſuppoſing that Pompey the Great would e- 


| ſeape 1 into Egypt or Libya, reſolved to haſten. after. 


him; 
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bim; and having taken all his men aboard, he ſet 


fail; but firſt to thoſe who were not willing to ac- 


company him, he gave free liberty to depart. | 
When they came to the coaſt of Africa, they 


met with Sextus, Pompey's younger ſon, who told- 


them of the death of his father in Egypt ; at which 
they were all exceedingly grieved, and declared 
that after Pompey they would follow. no other 
leader but Cato. Out of compaſſion. therefore to 
ſo many worthy perſons, who had given ſuch te- 
ſtimonies of their fidelity, and whom he could. net 
think of leaving in a ſtrange country amidſt ſo 
many difficulties, he took upon him the command, 
and marched toward the city of Cyrene, which im- 
mediately received him, though not long before 
the inhabitants had ſhut their gates againſt. Labie- 
nus. Here he was informed, that Scipio, Pom: 


pey's father-in-law, had retired to King Juba, and 


that Attius Varus, whom Pompey left governour 
of Libya, had. joined them with his forces.. Cato 
therefore reſolved.to march toward them by land, 


it being winter. He accordingly got together a 
great many aſſes to carry water, and furniſhed 


himſelf likewiſe with plenty of all other provifions, 
and a number of carriages. * He took alfo with him 
ſome of thoſe they call PHIli *, who. cure the bite 
of ſerpents by ſucking owt the poiſon with their 
months, . and have like 1g certain charms, by 
WIGS. they: ſtupify and * Leep the ſer pents hem: 

elves. 
r bey marched. fone Sans cogerher, Cato 


7 benen was. a abate: nation: in Ain who made it $37 4 bog 
to cure the bite of the ſergg t by ſucking the wound, This is nothing 
extraordin ry; for we read in Homer, that. in ancient times Wounds 
were cured by ſucking, But theſe Pſylli pretended to a pywer of in- 
chanting che ſerpeats, and that they cowd..difarm, them, of their fury 
by charming them 10 Neep, . We find in, holy ſcripture inſtances. of 
perſons who pretended to that power, Upon. this is founded what we 
find ih Jeremiah, viii. 17. For behold I n lend Jerpents, cackatrices 
* K ou, which ill nat be chary: rn. | 
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all the ume went on foot at the head of his men, 
and never made. uſe of any horſe or chariot. Ever 
after the battle of Pharſaha, he uſed to fit at table *, 
adding this to his other ways of mourning, that he 
: never lay down but to ſleep. 

Having paſſed the winter in Libya, he drew out 
his: army, which amounted to little leſs than ten 
thouſand men, The affairs of Scipio and. Varus 
were in a very ill ſtate by reaſon of a miſunder- 
ſtanding between them, which led them to make 
great ſybmiſſions to King Juba, whoſe wealth and 
power rendered him inſupportably vain and arro- 
gant, he firſt time he came to a conference with 
Cato, he had ordered his own ſeat to be placed in 
the middle between Scipio and Cato; which Cato 
obſerving, took up his chair, and placed it on the 
other ſide of Scipio, to whom he thus gave the 
honour of fitting in the middle, though he was his 
enemy, and had formerly publiſhed. a ſcandalous 
libel againſt him. There are ſome who approve 
not this action of Cato; and yet they blame him, 
/ becauſe i in Sicily, walking one day with Philoſtra- 
tus +,. he gave him the "middle place, out of the 
reſpect he bore to philoſophy. I hus Cato morti- 
fied the pride of Juba, who before treated Scipio- 
and Varus no better than if they had been his ſub- 
Jjedts. He reconciled them alſo to one another. 

All the army defired Cato to be their leader : 
Seip likewiſe and Varus yielded to him, and of- 
fered him the command. But he ſaid, he would 
not break thoſe Iaws, which he fought to defend againſt 
him that violated them; nor would he, being but propræ- 
ter, command in the preſence of a proconſul ; for Scipio 


theo Frontinvs ſays that the conſul Varro always did the ſame after 
the battle of Cannæ. 

+ The fame with him mentioned by Plutarch in the life of Anto- 
ny, where he gives fuch a character of him as does not well agree with 
this reſpe& ſhowed him by Cato, For it is plain that at the ſame 
time that he pretended. to be a follower of the academy, he difgraced 
** doctrine by his 1 which was that of a true — * * 4 | 

had 


/ 
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had been created proconſul. Beſides, the people 
took it as a good omen to ſee a Scipio command in 
Africa, and the very name gave courage to the ſol - 
diers. 

Scipio having taken upon him the command, pre- 
{ently reſolved, at the inſtigation of Juba, to put 
all the inhabitants of Utica to the ſword, and to 
raze the city, for being in the. intereſt of Crefar,. 


Cato would by no means ſuffer this; but invoking 


the gods, and exclaiming and. proteſting againſt it 
in the council of war, he with much difficulty de- 
livered thoſe people from that cruel ſlaughter, 

- Afterward, upon the entreaty of the inhabitants, 
15 by the deſire of Scipio, Cato took upon him- 
ſelf the government of Utita, that it might not ei- 
ther by force or by the conſent of the inhabitants 


fall into Cæſar's hands; for it was a ſtrong place, 
and very advantageous for either party. However, 
it was ſtill more ſtrengthened by Cato, who brought 


in vaſt quantities of corn, repaired the walls, erect- 


ed towers, and made deep trenches and ſtrong ram- 


parts round the town. The young men of Utica 
he lodged in the trenches, having firſt taken their 
arms from them; the reſt of the inhabitants he 
kept within the town, and took great care, that no 
injury ſhould be done, nor affront offered them by 
the Romans. From hence he ſent a great quantity 
of arms, money, and proviſions to the camp, and 
made this city their chief magazine. * 
He adviſed Scipio, as he had before adviſed Pom- 
pey, by no means to hazard a battle againſi a man 0) 
ſuch reſolution and experience in war, but to uſe del 


becauſe in length of time that ſpirit which is the chief fp 


port of tyranny, withers and dies away, But Scipio out 


of pride rejected this counſel, and wrote a letter to 
Cato, in which he reproached him with cowardice, 
and aſked him, i he could not be content himſelf to he 
ſecure within walls and trenches, without hindering o- 
thers 1955 ſhawing their courage « on proper 5 as 

their 
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their prudence ſhould direct. In anſwer to this Cato 
wrote word again, That he was ready to take the horſe 
and foot which he had-brought into Africa, and go over 
into Italy, to draw Cæſar from him upon himſelf, But 


Scipio-derided this propoſition alſo. I hen Cato 


openly avowed, That he was ſorry he had yielded the 
command to Scipio, who, he ſaw, would not uſe this 
power wiſely in the bar; and if (contrary to all appear- 


ance) be ſhould ſucceed, he would doubileſs uſe his ſucceſs 


as unjuſtly at home.. For Cato then thought, and 
told his friends, That he could have but ſlender hopes in 
thoſe generals who had ſo much preſumption, and ſo little 
conduct; yet if any thing ſhould happen beyond expetta- 
tion, aud Cæſar ſbould be overthrown, for his part he 
would not ſtay at Rome, but would retire from the cruelty 
and inhumanity of Scipio, who already had in à fierce and 
inſalent manner threatened many of the Romans. 
But what Cato had looked for, fell out ſooner 
than he expected, for about midnight. one arrived 
from the army {whence he had been three days in 
coming), who brought word; that there had been a 
great battle ur Thapſus; that all was utterly loſt ; 
that Cæſar 
Scipio and Juba were fled with a few only, the reſt 


being cut to pieces. Ichis news had ſuch an effect 


as we may eaſily imagine it would in a time of war 
and at midnight; for it ſo frightened the people, 
that they were almoſt diſtracted, and could ſcarce 
keep themſelves within the walls of the city. But 
Cato went out, and meeting the people in this hur- 
ry and clamour, comforted and encouraged them 


as well as he could, and in- ſome meaſure allayed 
the fear and amazement they were in, telling them, 


that probably things were not ſo bad in reality, but 


were very much aggravated. by the report. Thus 


he pacified the tumult for the preſent. I he next 
morning he aſſembled the three hundred, whom 
he uſed as his council; theſe were Romans, who 

trafficked there in: merchandiſe and exchange of 

. 1 | money 


ad taken both the camps; and that 
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money: beſide them there were alſo ſeveral ſena- _ 
tors, and their ſons, While they were coming 2. : 
_ gether, Cato walked about very calmly and fedate- 
ly, as if nothing new had happened. He had a 
book in his hand, which he was reading; in this 
book was an account of what proviſions: he had for 
war, of arms, corn, weapons, and ſoldiers. | 
When they were aſſembled, he began his diſ- 
courſe ; and firſt he addreſſed the three hundred; 
and very much commended the courage and fidelity they had 
hhoron, and their having very well ſerved their country 
with their perſons, money, and counſel... Then he entreated 
them by no means to ſeparate, as if each ſingle man could 
hope for any Jofety in forfaking his companions : on the con: 
 trary, while they kept together, Ceſar would have leſs rea- 
ſon to deſpiſe them, if they fought againſt him, and be 
more forward to pardon them, if they ſubmitted to him. 
Therefore he adviſed them to conſult among themſelves, nor 
would he diflike whatever they. ſhould. propoſe : if they 
thought fit ta ſubmit to fortune, he would impute their. 
change to neceſſity ; but i they. reſolved to fland firm, and 
undergo ſome danger for the ſake of liberty, he ſhould not 
only commend, but admire their valour, and would him- 
ſelf be their leader and companion. tov, till: they had tried 
the utmoſt» fortune of their country, which 1as not Utica 
or Adrumetum, but Rome ; and ſbe had often by. her own 
ftrength raiſed herſelf out of greater difficulties. Beſides, 
as there were many things that would conduce to their ſafe- 4 
ty, ſo chiefly this, that they were to fight againſt one, 
who by his affairs would be much diſtracted, and by ſe- 
veral occaſions called into ſeveral places.. Spain-was als 
ready revolted to the younger Pompey ;. and Rome, unac= 
cuſtomed to the bridle, and impatient of it, would be rea- 
dy for commotions and inſurrections, upon every. turn of 
— 5 As for themſelves, they ought not to ſhrink from 


any danger; and in this might take example from their e- 
| nremy, who ſo freely expoſed his life to compaſs his unjuſl 
deſigns, yet never could Hupe for ſo happy a concluſion, . as 
h they. might. promiſe themſelves : for notwithſtanding the 
. a | | uncertainty 
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uncertainty of war, they would be ſure of a meft happy 
life, if they ſucceeded, or a moſt glorious death, if they 
failed. Horbever, he ſaid, they ought. to deliberate a- 
mong themſelves, and pray to the gods, that in recom- 
 penſe of their former courage and zeal they u render 

their future deſign ſucceſsful, When Cato had thus 
ſpoken, many were moved and encouraged by his 
ſpeech; but the greateſt part were ſo animated by 
his intrepidity, generoſity, and humanity, that they 
forgot the prefent danger ;. and as if he were the 
only invincible leader, and above all fortune, they 
entreated him, to. employ their perſons, arms, and e- 
flates, as he thought fit ; for they eſteemed it far better to 
meet death in following his counſel, than to find their ſafe- 
ty in betraying a perſon of ſuch exalted virtue. One of 


the aſſembly propoſed the making a decree to ſet 


the ſlaves at liberty; and moſt of the reſt approved 


the motion. But Cato ſaid, That ought not to be dane, 


for it was neither juſt nor lawful ; but if any of their 
maſters would willingly ſet them free, thaje that were fit 
for - ſervice ſhould be received. This many promiſed 
to do; whole names he ordered to be inrolled, and 
then withdrew. rp. 
Preſently after this, he received letters from Ju- 
ba and Scipio. Juba, with a few of his men, was 


retired to a mountain, where he waited to hear 


what Cato would reſolve upon, intending to ſtay 
there for him, if he thought fit to leave Utica, or 
to relieve him with his army, if he were beſieged. 
Scipio alſo lay at anchor, under a certain promon- 


tory, not far from Utica, expecting an anſwer up · 


on the ſame account; but Cato thought fit to de- 


tain the meſſengers, till the three hundred ſhould 


come to ſome reſolution. = | 
As for the ſenators that were there, they ſhowed 
great zeal, and ſet free their ſlaves, and furniſhed 


them with arms. But the three hundred being 


merchants and uſurers, and much of their ſub- 
ſtance alſo conſiſting in ſlaves, the impreſſion that 


. Cato's. 
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Cato's ſpeech had made on them, did not long con- 
tinue : for as ſome bodies eaſily admit heat, and as 
ſuddenly loſe it, when the fire is removed; ſo theſe * - 
men were heated and inflamed, while Cato was 
preſent ; but when they began to reaſhn among 
themſelves, the fear they had of Cæſar ſoon over- 
came the reverence they bore to Cato: Vor who are 
we © ſaid they, and who is it we reſuſe to obey © Is it 
not that Cæſar, to whom all the power ef Rome has ſub- = 
mitted © And which of us is 4 Scipio, a Pompey, or a ..=- 
Cato © But now when all men make their honour give = 
way ro their fer, foal we atone engage for the liberty of - | 
Rome, and in Utica make war againſt him, from whom | 
Cato and Poipey the Great jled out of Italy? Shall we | 
ſet free our ſlaves againſt Cajar, wh bade ourſelves no = 
more liberty than he is pleaſed to allow ? No. Jer us, poor | 
wretches, know ourſelves, ſubmit to the viftor, and ſend 
deputies do implore his vNecy. © hus ſaid the moſt mo- 
derate of them; Dae greateſt part were for ſei- 
zing the ſenators, that, by ſecuring them, they 
might appeaſe Cæſar's anger. Cato, though he 
perceived the change, took no notice of it, but Y 
wrote to Juba and cipio to keep at a diſtance _ 
from Utica, becauſe he miſtruſted the three hun- 
dred. . gr 
| A conſiderable body of horſe, which had efcaped 
from the late fight, were coming toward Utica, and 
= had ſent three men before to Cato, who did not 


; bring one meſſage from the whole troop, nor give 4 
. the ſame account of their ſentiments. For ſome 

* were for going to Juba; others for joining Cato; 

- and ſome were afraid of ſhutting themſelves up in 

* Utica. When Cato heard this, he ordered Mar- 


cus Rubrius to attend upon the three hundred, and 
quietly take the names of thoſe who of their own 
accord would ſet their ſlaves at liberty, but by no 
means to force any one. Then taking the ſenators 
with him, he went out of the town, and met the 
principal officers of thoſe horſemen; whom he 0 

6 treate 
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treated ndt to abandon ſo many Roman ſenators, 
nor to prefer Juba for their commander before Ca- 
to, but to unite for the mutual ſafety of them all, 
and to come into the city, which was impregnable, 
and well furniſhed with corn, and other proviſions 
ſufficient for many years, The ſenators likewiſe « 
with tears beſought them to ſtay, Hereupon the 
officers went to conſult their ſoldiers, and Cato 
with the ſenators ſat down upon a bank of earth, 
expecting their reſolution. In the mean time Ru- 
brius came in great anger, crying out, The three 
hundred were all in commotion, and raiſing tumults in the 
city. At this all the reſt deſpairing of ſafety, burſt 
into tears and lamentations; but Cato endeavoured 
to comfort them, and ſent to the three hundred, 
deſiring them to have a little patience. Then the 
-officers of the horſe returned with no very reaſon- 
able demands. hey ſaid, they did not defire to ſerve 
 Fuba for his pay, nor ſhould they fear Ceſar while they 

0. followed Cato; but they dreaded to be ſhut up with the U- 

2 ticans, men of a treacherous nature, and Phœnician ex- 
traction; for though they were quiet at preſent, yet as 
ſoon as Ceſar ſhould appear, they would conſpire toge- 
ther, and betray the Romans. Therefore if he expected 
they ſhould join with him, he muft drive out of the town 
er deſtroy all the Utuans, that he might receive them into 

un place void both of enemies and Barbarians. © This 

N Cato thought very cruel and barbarous; but he 

= mildly anſwered, He would. conſult the three hun- 

| < | Ira. -- | | 

| 4 Then he returned to the city, where he found 

the men, not framing excuſes, or diſſembling, out 

1 of reverence to him, but openly refuſing to make 

war againſt Cæſar, which, they ſaid, they were neither 

b able nor willing to do. And ſome there were who 

dropped a hint about detaining the ſenators, till 

Cæſar's coming; but Cato ſeemed not to hear this, 

for indeed he was a little deaf. At.the ſame time 

one came to him, and told him that the horſe were 
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going away. Cato fearing leſt the three hundred 


ſhould take ſome deſperate reſolution concerning 
the ſenators, immediately went out with ſome of 


his friends, and ſeeing they were already removed 
to ſome diſtance, took horſe, and rode after them. 
They, when they ſaw him coming, were very 


glad, and received him kindly, entr cating him to 


ſave himſelf with them. At this time, it is ſaid, 
Cato ſhed tears, while ſtretching out his hands he 
earneſtly interceded with them for the ſenators ; 
ſome of their horſes he ſtopped, and laid hold of 
the weapons of others, till he had prevailed with 


-them to ſtay only that one day, to procure a ſafe 
retreat for the ſenators. Having thus perſuaded 


them to go along with him, ſome he placed at the 
gates of the town, and to others he gave the charge 
of the citadel, Now the three hundred began to 


fear they ſhould ſuffer for their inconſtancy, and 


ſent to Cs, entreating him by all means to come 
to them; but the ſenators flocking about him, 


would not fuffer him to go, and faid, They would 
not truſt their guardian and Preſer ver i in the hands of per- 
fidious traitors. For now, in my opinion, all -who . 
were in Utica clearly diſcovered and exceedingly lo- | 


ved and admired the virtue of Cato, ſeeing how 
ſincere, upright, and difintereſted he was in his 
whole conduct; ſince, though he had long before 
reſolved on his own death, he took ſuch extreme 


pains, and was ſo careful and anxious for the ſake 


of others, that when he had ſecured their lives, he 


might put an end to his own ; for it was eafily per- 


ceived, that he had determined to die, though he 
endeavoured not to let it appear. 

Therefore having pacified the ſenators, he hear- 
kened to the requeſt of the three hundred, and 
went to them without any attendance. They gave 
him many thanks, and entreated him to employ and truſt 


them for the future ; 3 but as they: ware nat Catos, and 
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could not come up to his greatneſs of courage, they begged 


he would pity their weakneſs. They told him, they 
had reſolved to ſend to Czfar, and entreat him chiefly 
and in the firſt place for Cato; and if they could not pre- 
vail for him, they would not accept of pardon for them: 
ſelves, but, as long as they had breath, would fight in his 


defence. Cato commended their good intentions, 


and adviſed them to ſend ſpeedily that they might provide 


or their own ſafety, but by no means to aſk any thing in 
his behalf; for they who are conquered, muſt ſubmit, and 
they who have done wrong, beg pardon ; for himſelf, he 


was never overcome in all his life, but rather, ſo far as 


he thought fit, had got the victory, and had conguered 


wy, — 


Ceſar in what was juſt and honourable, And indeed Cæ- 


ſar might be looked upon as one ſurpriſed and vanquiſhed ; 


for he was now forced to diſcover and own thoſe deſigns, 


which he had ſo long denied, and always practiſed againſt 


Bis country. When he had ſaid this, he went out of 
the aſſembly, and being informed that Cæſar was 


coming with his whole army, Alas! ſaid he, does he 
eome againſt us, as againſi men? Then he went to the 


ſenators, and urged them to make no delay, but 


| haſten to be gone, while the horſemen were yet in 


bout the chief command. Cato returned him no 
__ anſwer; but faid to his friends, No wonder all goes 
ill with us, who ſtill retain our ambition even upon the 


the city. And ordering all the gates to be ſhut, 


except one towards the fea, he appointed ſhips for 


thoſe who were to depart, and gave money and 
proviſions to ſuch as wanted; all which he did 
with great order and exactneſs, taking care to ſup- 
preſs all tumults, and ſuffering no wrong to be done 
£0 the people. „ TRY 

Marcus Octavius coming with two legions, en- 
camped near Utica, and ſent to Cato, to treat a- 


brink of ruin. In the mean time, word was brought 
him, that the horſe were going away, and were 
plundering the Uticans, as if their goods had been 
lawful ſpoil. Cato ran to them, and from the 9 5 
a | | 5 
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"Ss met, ſnatched what they had taken; upon which 
the reſt threw down all they had gotten, and went 
away ſilent, and aſhamed of what they had done. 
Then he called together the citizens of Utica, and 


_ requeſted them, in behalf of the three hundred, 


not to exaſperate Cæſar againſt them, but all to 
ſeek their common ſafety together with them. Af- 
ter that he went again to the port, to ſee thoſe who 
were about to embark; and there he embraced and 
diſmiſſed his friends and acquaintance, whom he had 
perſuaded to go. As for his ſon, he did not adviſe 
him to go, nor did he think fit to perſuade him to 
forſake his father. But there was one Statyllius, a 

young man, in the flower of his age, who valued 
himſelf upon his magnanimity, and affected to imi- 
tate the invincible conſtancy of Cato; him Cato 


entreated to depart, for he had diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf by his enmity to Cæſar; but he refuſed to 
go. Then Cato looking upon Apollonides the 


Stoic philoſopher, and Demetrius the Peripate- 
tic; 1. belongs to you, ſaid he, to bring down this 
young man's ſpirit, and to-make him know what is good 
| for him. Thus having diſmiſſed all the reſt, * 
returned to his affairs, gave audience, and diſpatch- 

ed buſineſs; in which he ſpent that night, and the 


greateſt part of the day following. 

Lucius Cæſar, a kinfman of Julius Cæſar, being 
appointed to go as deputy from the three hundred, 
came to Cato, and deſired he would aſſiſt him to 
make a perſuaſive ſpeech for them: And as to you 
yourſelf, ſaid he, 1 ſhall not ſcruple to kiſs the hands, and 


Fall at the knees of Cæſar on your behalf. But this Ca- 


to would by no means permit him to do: For as to: 
myſelf, faid he, F I were willing to be preſerved by 


* By theſe words Cato implied, that Statyllius was rather actuated 


by vain-glory than true conſtancy, and that what became Cato, who 


Bad always made a profeſſion of ſevere virtue, and was Cæſar's equal, 
did not become ſuch a young man as Statyllius. Epictetus juſtly ſays, 
that it is only for an extraordinary perſon to imitate. an extraordinary virtue. a 
It does not — men to attempt to ſoar ſo high. 
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Cæſar's favour, I ſhould myſelf go to him; but I would 


not be beholden to a tyrant, for thoſe very things that are 


marks of tyranny : for it is an inſtance of his uſurpation, 


to preſerve, as a ſovereign, the lives of men over whom 


he has no right to rule; but if you 75 let us conſider 
what you had beſt ſay in behalf of the three hundred... 
When they had continued ſome time together, as 
Lucius was going away, Cato recommended to him 
his ſon, and the reſt of his friends; and taking him 
by the hand, bid him farewell. 

Then he retired to his houſe, and called together 
his ſon and friends; to whom he diſcourſed of ſe- 
veral things: among the reſt, he forbade his ſon to- 


engage himſelf in the affairs of ſtate: For to at? 


therein in a manner worthy of Cato, was now impoſſible 5; 


and to do otherwiſe, would be diſhonourable. 


Toward evening he went into his bath. As he 
was bathing, he remembered Statyllius, and cried 
out aloud, Well, Apollonides, have you brought down. 
the high ſpirit of Statyllius? And is he gone without 
bidding us farewell? No, ſaid Apellonides, I have. 
diſcourſed much with him,. but to little purpoſe ; he 7s 


fill reſolute and unalterable, and declares, he is determi-_ 


ned to follow your example, At this, it is ſaid, Cato 
ſmiled, and anſwered, That will ſoon be tried, _ 
After he had bathed, he went to ſupper, with a. 
great deal of company; at which: he ſat, as he had 
always uſed to do after the battle of Pharſalia ; for. 
from that time he never lay down, but when he went 
to ſleep. There ſupped with him all his own ac- 


quaintance, and the magiſtrates of Utica. / 


After ſupper, as they were drinking, they conver- 
Ted with a great deal of wit and learning; and ma- 
ny philoſophical queſtions were diſcuſſed. At: length. 
they came to thoſe maxims which are called the pa- 
radoxes of the Stoics ; and to this in particular, That 
the good man only is free, and that all wicked men are 
faves, The moment this was propoſed, the Peripa- 


tetic, as might eaſily be imagined, took up the argu- 


ment 


— 
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ment againſt it; but Cato fell upon him very warm 
ly, and raiſing his voice, he argued the matter at 
great length, and with ſuch wonderful vehemence, 
that it was apparent to every one that he was reſolved 
to put an end to his life, and ſet himſelf at liberty. 
Hereupon when he had done ſpeaking, thére was a 


profound ſilence, and. all the company were much 


dejected. But Cato, to divert them from any ſu- 


ſpicion of his deſign, turned the diſcourſe, and be- 


gan again to talk of the preſent affairs, ſhowin 


great concern for thoſe who were at ſea, as alſo for. 


the others, who, travelling by land, . were to paſs. 
through a dry and barbarous deſert,. 
When the company was broke up, Cato walked / 


with his friends, as he uſed to do after ſupper} 


gave the neceflary orders to the officers -of the 
guard, and going into his chamber, embraced his 


ſon, and every one of: his friends, with more than 


uſual ardour ; which again renewed their ſuſpicion 
of his deſign. Then laying himſelf down, he took 


into his hand Plato's dialogue concerning the im- 


mortality of the ſoul. Having read more than half 
the book, he looked up, and ſeeing that his ſword 


was not hanging at the head of his bed, (for his ſon 


had taken it. away while he was at ſupper), he called 
his ſervant, and. aſked, Abo had taken away his 


fword 2 The ſervant making no anſwer, he fell to 
reading again: and-a little after, not ſeeming im- 


portunate, or haſty for it, but as if he would only 
know-what.was become of it, he bid it be brought. 
As they {till delayed to bring it, when he had finiſn- 
ed the whole dialogue, he called up all his ſervants, 
one by one, and in an angry tone demanded it of 
them. He ſtruck one of them ſuch a blow on the 
mouth, that he hurt his own hand; and naw 
growing more angry, and {till raifing his voice, he 
cried out, He was betrayed, and delivered naked to the 
enemy, by his ſou and his ſervants, Then his Jon, | 
e : 2. With . 
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with the reſt of his friends, came running into the 
room, apd falling at his feet, began to lament and 
to beſeec 


teach me what is better, if I have deſigned any thing that 
is HP But muſt I be diſarmed, and hindered from fol 


lotoing my own determination ® And you, young man, 


why 4 you not bind your father's hands behind him, that 
when Caſar comes, be may find me unable to defend my- 
felf ? However, I do not want a fword to diſpatch my- 
felf : I need but hold my breath a while, or ſtrike my head 
againſt the wall, When he had faid this, his ſors 
went. weeping out of the chamber, and with him all 
the reſt, except Demetrius and Apollonides; who: 
being left alone with him, to them he began” to 
ſpeak more calmly : And you (faid he) do you think 
io keep a man of my age alive by force? and do you ſit 
filent here to wvatch me Or can you bring any pom to 
prove that it is not a baſe and unworthy thing for Cato to 
fe his {a fety - om his enemy, when he can find it no 
other way? why do you not perſuade us to. unlearn 
 20hat we have been taught, that rejecting all the opinions 
10 have hitherto eftablifhed,, we may now by 2 ar's 
means grow wiſer, and thus be yet more obliged to e 
Not that I have determined ought concerning ſelf, 5 


I would have it in my power to perform what I hal 2 
think fit to reſolve ; and I ſhall not fail to aſt your coun- 


fel, when I bave occaſion to uſe what your philoſophy: 


"teaches. In the mean time, do not trouble eee But 
. © gotell my ſon, that he ſhould not compel his father to what 
| he cannot per ſuade him, T hey made him no anſwer, 
bdut went weeping out of the chamber. Then the 


ſword being brought in by a little boy, Cato took 


it, drew it out, and looked on it; and when he 


faw the point and the edge were good, Now (ſaid 
he) I am maſter of myſelf: and laying down the 


word, he took his book Gain, which, it is report 
| : | 2 


him: but Cato raiſing up himſelf, and. 
locking fiercely ; hen (ſaid he) and how did 7 Fall 
diiſtracted? I by #f no botly perſuade me by reaſon, or 
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eck, he read twice over *. After this he ſlept ſo 
ſoundly, that he was heard to ſnore by thoſe Who 
were without the chamber. 

About midnight he called up two of his freeds- 
men, Cleanthes his phyſician, and Butas, whom he 
chiefly employed in public affairs. He ſent Butas to 
the port, to ſee if all the Romans were gone off, 
and then put out his hand to have it dreſſed by che; 
phyſician, it being inflamed by the blow he gave his: 
ſervant. At this they all rejoiced, hoping that now: 
he deſigned to live. 

Butas, after a while, returned, and bret 
word they were all gone, except Craſſus, who had 
ſtaid about ſome buſineſs, but was juſt ready to de- 
part: he ſaid alſo, that the wind was high, and the 
ea very rough. Cato hearing this, ſighed, out 
of compaſſion of thoſe who were at ſea, and ſent 
Butas again to bring him word if any of them 
fhould happen to return fr ſomething they might 
| want. 
| | Now the birds began to ſing, and Cato again fell 
into a little ſlumber. At length Butas came back, 
. and told him, All was quiet in the haven. Ihen e | 
| to laying himſelf down, as if he would ſleep out the 
reſt of the night, bid him ſhut the door after him. 


, But as ſoon as Butas was gone out, he took his 
J ſword, and ſtabbed himſelf under the breaſt; yet 
- || pot being able uſe his hand ſo well, by reaſon of 
7 the ſwelling, he did not immediately die of the 
t And yet this dialogue is too lang to be read twice over in ſo ſnort 
t a ſpace, But that which is moſt incomprehenſible is, that Cato, be- 


fore he killed himſelf, ſhould read over that dialogue, which proves in 


'*- the ſtrongeſt terms, that what he was going to do was not lawful. 

e | ** A philoſopherwill never lay violent hands on himſelf, it being what 
K is not permitted, not even to thoſe to whom death is more deſirable 
5 than life, They are not allowed to procure that remedy to themſelves, 
C though it be ever ſo neceſſary, For God has placed us in this life as in 
d a poſt, which we are never to quit without his permiſſion. The gods 
© take care of us, and we mult conſider ourſelves as their property, If” 
7 one of your ſlaves ſhould kill himſelf without- your command, you 


| would think he had done you an injury, and would puniſh him if it 
by. lay in your power. | 


wound; | 
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wound ; ide ſtruggling fell out of the bed, ande 
; throwing down a. little mathematical table that 
ſtood by, made ſuch a noife, that the ſervants 
hearing it, cried out; and immediately his ſon, and 
all his friends, came into the chamber, where 
ſeeing him lie weltering in his blood, great part of. 
his bowels out of his body, himſelf not quite dead, 
but looking on them, they all ſtood amazed. The 
phyſician went to him, and would have put in his 
' bowels, which were not pierced, and have ſewed up 
the wound. But Cato upon this coming to himſelf, 
thruſt away the phyitcian; plucked out his own 
. bowels, and tearing open the wound, immediately. | 
expired. 
| In leſs time than one would think his own fami- 
ly could have known this. accident, all the three 
hundred were at the door. And a little after, the 
people of Utica flocked: thither, crying out with 
one voice; He was their benefaftor and their ſaviour"; 
the only free, and only invincible man. At the very 
ſame inſtant, they had news that Cæſar was coming; 
yet neither the fear of the preſent danger, nor de- 
fire to flatter the conquerour, nor the commotions 
and diſcord: among themſelves, could divert them 
from doing honour to Cato. For they ſumptuouſly 
adorned his body, made him a magnificent funeral, 
and buried him by the ſea-ſide, where now . 
Bis ſtatue, holding a ſword; Which being done, 
they returned to conſider of preſerving chemſelves 
and their city. 

Czſar had been advertiſed, that Cato ſtaid. at 
Utica, and did not attempt to eſcape; that he had 
ſent away the reſt of the Romans, but that himſelf 
with his ſon, and a few of his friends, continued 
there very unconcernedly ; fo that he could not. 
imagine what might be his deſign. But having a 
great eſteem for him, he haſtened thither with his 
army. When he heard of Cato's death, it is r.e- 
Ported, he uttered theſe words: Cato, { envy thee. thy 

| ' death, 
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death, ſince thou haſt envied me the preſervation of th 
life. And indeed if Cato would have ſuffered himſelf 
to be preſerved by Cæfar, it is probable he would 
not ſo much have impaired his own honour, as 
augmented Cæſar's. Yet what would have been 
done, we cannot know; but from Cæſar's uſual 
clemency we may gueſs what was moſt likely - 
Cato was forty-eight years old when he died. 
His ſon ſuffered no injury from Cæſar; but it is 
ſaid, he grew idle, and was much cenſured for 
lewdneſs. In Cappadocia he lodged at the houſe of 
Marphadates, one of the royal family, who had a 
very handſome wife; where ſtaying longer than 
was decent, he was reflected on by ſome, who 
made ſuch jeſts as theſe upon him: Cato goes to- 
morrow after thirty days: Porcius and Marphadates are 
two friends, who have but one ſoul, (for Marphadates's. 
wife was named Pſyche, i.e. Soul): and. Cato is noble : 
and generous, and has a royal ſoul. 5 
But all theſe ſtains were clearly wiped off by the 
bravery of his death; for in the battle of Philippi, 
where he fought for his country's liberty, againſt 
Cæſar and Antony, when the army was broken, 
he diſdaining to fly, called out to the enemy, ſhow- 
ed them who he was, and animated thoſe of his 
party who yet ſtood: their ground. At length he. 
| fell, and left his enemies in admiration ot his va- 
lour., 
Nor was: the daughter of lids nfo to om 
reſt of her family in prudence and greatneſs of ſpi- 
rit. She was married to Brutus who killed Cæſar, 
was acquainted with that couſpiracy, and ended 
her life as became one of her birth and virtue. 
All which is related in the life of Brutus. 
Statyllius, who ſaid he would. imitate Cato, .was 
at that time hindered by the philoſophers, when- he 
would have put an end to his life. He afterward: 
followed Brutus, to whom he was very faithful and 
very ſerviceable, and * in the field ol Philippi 
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The Compariſon of Poco with Caro. 
Hae By M. Dacies. 

Hefe two great men bear ſo ſenſible a reſem- 

blance, that they who have read their lives. 


will ſoon find what reaſons we had to compare 
them together. This reſemblance is not only com- 


mon and general, ſuch as. we often meet with be- 
tween men who in other refpects are of a different 
caſt and turn; but their virtues conſidered even in 


the moſt minute and imperceptible inſtances, are all 
of the ſame ſtamp and complexion, and have the 


fame influence upon their thoughts and actions. 


This will appear more evidently in the following 
compariſon, wherein we ſhall lay before the reader 


the particular circumſtances of difference or agree- 


ment between them, by which he will be enabled 
to make an eſtimate of their virtues and their vices, 
and judge which of them deſerves the preference. 


The moſt material difference between them is 
that of their birth. Cato was deſcended from very 


Wuftrious: anceſtors, being the great-grandſon of 
Cato the cenſor ; whereas Phocion's parentage is. 


unknown; only it is conjectured from the educa- 
tion beſtowed on him, that he was of no mean fa- 
mily, But this is no. better than conjecture ; for 


we often ſee men of low birth as well educated as 
thoſe of the firſt rank. The ſame principles which 


Phocion imbibed in the ſchools of Plato and Xe- 
nocrates, were inſtilled into Cato by that cele- 
brated Stoic Antipater, So that both the one and 


the- other formed their life and manners upon the 
model of the moſt perfect virtue, from whence they 
drew that ſtrictneſs and ſeverity which was peculiar 


Eloquence is a means abſolutely neceſſary to 


a ſtatelman for executing with ſucceſs the ſchemes 
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he has formed for the ſervice of the community; 
and that uſually correſponds with the diſpoſition 
and temper of the ſpeaker. We have here before 
us an exception to that general rule; the ſame au- 
ſterity of manners produces two very different 
kinds of eloquence. That of Phocion abounded 
with noble and happy conceptians; it was conciſe, 
and full of ſenſe and energy, but without any mix- 
ture of the gentle and inſinuating. I hat of Cato 
with the ſame brevity, vehemence, and ſolidity, was 
ſet off with ſuch flowers and graces, as could not 
but charm the ears of his hearers. e 
The very contrary to this appears in their maxims 
relating to the government. Cato's breathed no- 4 
thing but auſterity, compulſion, and ſeverity; 
whereas Phocion's dignity and ſeverity were judi- 
ciouſly tempered with ſweetneſs and affability. From 
hence it came that Cato never had any weight or Ii 
| intereſt in the Roman ſtate; whereas Phocion, | 
. though he paid his court to the people as little as 
Cato, and took as little care tb humour them, 


; | yet always carried his point, and often obtained 
7. more than he demanded. It is well known the 
I people with tears in their eyes deſired the com- 
8. mand might be taken from the other captains, and 
NR that the whole authority might be lodged in his 
a ads. 3 | | 5 Fad 
r This difference may be owing to the difference of 
s the times in which each of them entered into the 
h [| adminiſtration. Phocion took upon him the con- 
» duct of affairs when his country was already ruined, 
B and Cato appeared in the midſt of an outrageous 
d tempeſt. His exceſſive virtue was unſeaſonable in 
1e times ſo corrupt and degenerate, \when it was im- 
y poſſible for him not to meet with envy and contra- 


diction. A more complying virtue would have 
gained more, and conſequently would have been 
0 more uſeful; as appears from this ſingle circum- 
es ſtance. Phocion was five and forty times choſen 
* oy captain- 
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captain- general, and, what is very extraordinary, 
always in his abſence. Cato, after the mortification 
of having Vatinius preferred to him in the pretor- 


hip, met with ſtill a more ſhameful repulſe in his 


pretenſions to the conſulſhip, which he ſolicited in 
perſon, It is true the magnanimity with which he 
bore his diſgrace, turned it to his glory. It ſhowed 
that virtue is independent of the ſuffrages of the 


people, and that nothing foreign to it can ever tar- 


niſh its native-luſtre, 


If we conſider them in their military exploits; we 
ſhall find their firſt eſſays much alike ; but upon the 
whole the advantage is entirely on the ſide of Pho- 
cion. He firſt ſerved under Chabrias, and in the 
battle of Naxos had the command of the left wing, 
which decided the victory. e 

Cato made his firſt campaign in quality of a vo- 
lunteer under Gellius in the war againſt the ſlaves, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner that 
even then they bega to compare him to Cato 
the cenſor; and when his general offered him great 
rewards, and would have decreed him conſiderable 
honours, he refuſed them ; a modeſty very rare in 
a young ſoldier, When every one thought him 
worthy of the greateſt honours, he was the only 
perſon of a.contrary opinion. Being appointed mi- 
litary tribune, he was ſent into Macedonia under 
Rubrius the prætor, who gave him the command 
of a legion. No action happened there that could 
contribute to his glory; but as virtue never wants 
opportunities of exerting itſelf, he performed a 


piece of ſervice of more importance than any mili- 
\ tary exploit, however ſucceſsful. He made it ap- 


pear, that a man who commands ought not only to 
be virtuous himſelf, but ought to render thoſe ſo 
likewiſe, who are under him. He made his ſoldiers 
as peaceable as they were valiant, and as juft as'they 
were brave. e „„ 
The commiſſion which was forced upon him of 
2 5 „„ driving 
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driving Ptolemy out of Cyprus, and re- eſtabliſhing 


the exiles in Byzantium, gave him no opportunity 
of manifeſting his courage. .His good fortune eaſed 


him of Ptolemy, who poiſoned himſelf, and left 
him maſter of the iſland; and his eloquence alone 


reſtored the exiles to Byzantium, and re-eſtabliſhed 
concord and unanimity in that city. That which 
was moſt remarkable in his tranſactions, was that 
example of the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality, the 
moſt accurate order, and ſteady impartiality at the 
ſale of the immenſe wealth that was found in that 
iſland, and his not ſuffering any of his friends to 


enrich themſclves at the expenſe of juſtice. The ſe- 


nate decreed him extraordinary honours for this 
ſervice, which he refuſed, deſiring them only to give 
Nicias the ſteward of Ptolemy his freedom, becauſe 
He had been ſerviceable to him. 

All theſe things put together cannot be compared” 


with the military actions of Phocion, his victory 


over the Macedonians in the iſland of E ubea, which 


Was ſingly owing to his conduct.; his repairing the 


loſſes received by the other generals through their 
imprudence and incapacity ; his driving Philip out 
of the Helleſpont ; his fixing the city of Megara in 
the intereſt of the Athenians; and his victory over 
Micion, who at the head of the Macedonians was 
ravaging Attica, and that when he was more than 
fourſcore years of age, 

It muſt be confeſſed fortune was more favour- 
able to Phocion than ſhe was to Cato. For Pho- 
cion was always at the head of affairs, whereas Ca- 


to acted only in a ſecondary ſtation ; but this very 
thing may be conſtrued to his advantage, ſince 


even in that ſubaltern ſtate he was able by the 
force of his ſingle virtue to ſupport the conſtitu- 


tion againſt the attacks of fortune, who was re- 


ſolved to overturn It, and miſſed but a little of 


making it triumph over all the efforts of that for- 
midable enemy, 


Vo“. V. „„ N If 
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If Phocion has the better of Cato at the head of 


an army, and in the field, Cato has the advantage 
of him in political conduct. 


Pzhocion undoubtedly ſhowed great prudence in 
reforming a modern cuſtom in Athens, by which 
the military and civil profeſſions were kept quite 
diſtinct, and in reſtoring the ſcheme of government 


practiſed by Pericles and Ariſtides, by which thoſe 


two talents became reunited. 

Cato had no opportunity of effecting fork a re- 
gulation in Rome, where Minerva was worſhipped 
under her civil as well as martial capacity, and the 
Roman generals were no lets diligent in ſtudying 
the art of governing cities than that of conquering 


| them. — 


Phocion's collecting the arrears of contribu- 
tions due from the iſlanders to the 1 with 
one ſhip only, ſhows him a man of ſingular con- 
duct, and that he was maſter of the art of perſua- 


ion. 


His behaviour in Eubœa, whos he hindered 


thei Athenians from making the Grecians priſoners, 


for fear the people, incited to proceed with the 
utmoſt ſeverity againſt them, ſhould one day give 
occaſion to endleſs divifions and quarrels, is a fur- 
ther mark of his great prudence and capacity. It 


Was the ſame prudence which prompted him to diſ- f 
lIuade the Athenians from giving public teſtimonies 


of their joy upon the news of Philip's deat not 


only becauſe it was mean and ungenerous to rejoice 


at the death of an enemy, but for a more politic 
reaſon. He wiſely foreſaw that ſuch demonſtrations 
of joy would irritate Alexander, and make him turn 


his arms againſt them. 0 


The advice he gave the Athenians to deliver up 
the leading men among the I hebans to Alexander 
who demanded them, they having ſheltered them- 


{elves in Athens, was much to be commended. No- 
« thing can be a greater abſurdity in politics than for 


a. 


” 
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a ſtate to expoſe itſelf to the utmoſt calamities out 


of compaſſion to others, eſpecially when that com- 
paſſion muſt be impotent and ineffectual. If we are 
not the moſt powerful in arms ourſelves, we ought 
to cultivate a friendſhip with thoſe who are ſo. 
That was his maxim. | 
Phocion's political abilities appeared with ſtill 
greater luſtre in the fervice he rendered to Greece, 
when he repreſented to Alexander, that if he had a 
mind to lead a quiet life, he ought to give over all 
thoughts of war; but Tat if he was fond of glory, 
it became him to divert his arms from Greece, and 


turn him againſt the Barbarians. He laid before 


him ſuch a lively repreſentation of the honour he 


would acquire in that enterpriſe, that he ſoftened 


the mind of that young prince, gave it another 
bent, and by that means procured tranquillity to 
Greece, which it could: never have enjoyed' without 
kim. Ws Ee TE 
The great confidence the iſlanders, and allies 


of the Athenians repoſed in him, does a further 
. honour to his prudence. TI rue policy tells us it is 


much bettter to win men. by integrity, than con 
quer them by force of arms. 13 PO 
One of Phocion's great principles of politics was, 
that peace ought to be the chief end of all govern- 


ments. In this view he oppoſed all wars that were 


either imprudent, or unneceſſary. The unexpected 
ſucceſs of Leoſthenes in a war which he would 
have prevented, could not bring him to deparr 
from his opinion; he {till continued to oppoſe that 
war againſt the. Bæotians, and the event juſtified 
him in that oppoſition. 


This foreſight, which is one of the moſt eſſential. 


qualities in a politician, appeared in a ſtill ſtronger _ 
light when he oppoled:thoſe who were defirous that 
Athens. ſhould, be comprehended in the peace pro- 
poſed by Philip, and that ſhe ſhould appear in the 
general aſſembly of Greece. He infiſted upon 
8 | L2 ” knowing. 
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knowing previouſly what Philip would require. It 
was indeed carricd againſt him ; but it was not long 
before the Athenians had reaſon to repent of it, 
hen they found themſelves oppreſſed with the ex- 
orbitant demands of Philip. Phocion's advice af- 


ter this, was as ſalutary as that which he had given 
them before, when it was rejected. He endeavour— 


ed to make them ſenſible that diſobedience would 


be their ruin, and propoſed to them the example 
of their anceſtors, who being ſometimes ſovereigns, 
and ſometimes ſubjects, and acting as became them 
under both thoſe circumſtances, did not only pre- 
ſerve their own city, but all Greece beſides. 

As ſoon as the news of Alexander's death was 
known in Athens, the people who had been intimi- 
dated by the high reputation Of that prince, began- 
to ſhew themſelves, and aim at innovation, But 
Phocion, who foreſaw to what a degree of danger 
the city would expoſe itſelf in caſe the news ſhould: 
not be confirmed, reſtrained and cooled them by 
this celebrated ſaying, which was dictated by con- 
ſummate prudence, , Alexander be dead to- day, he 
will be ſo to- morroto and the next day, and vue ſhall have 
time enough to deliberate at leiſure and with more ſafety. 

Theſe inſtances of Phocion's policy, which muſt 
be allowed to be very extraordinary, are however 
ſhort of Cato's; whether they are conſidered in 
the uſefulneſs of them, or the dangers that attend- 
ed them. He put up for the tribuneſhip in oppo- 
ſition to Metellus, a moſt dangerous competitor; 
and a perſon whoſe power would have proved fa- 
tal to Rome if it had not been counterbalanced by 
the authority of a wife man and a good citizen He- 
courageouſly withſtood Cæſar in the queſtion about 

. Catiline ; he expoſed himſelf to the moſt- mminent 

danger, when he oppoſed the decree of Metellus 

for recalling Pompey; and yet when he had 

quaſhed Metellus, and in him all the intereſt and 

F ing of Pompey, he gave ſtill a ſtronger — 
Q 
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of his prudence when he. hindered the ſenate from, 


branding Metellus with infamy, and depoſing him; h | 


whick proceeding, would have. irritated . Pompe 


to the laſt degree, and forced him upon extremi- 


ties. 
The ſame ſpirit put Yo upon. ſtanding for the 


pr ztorſhip, on purpoſe to countermiac Craſſus and 
Pompey, who were named conſuls, With the ſame. 


courage and reſolution, he oppoſed: the decree of 


_ Trebonius; and though he was dragged. from the 
tribunal by a lictor, he perſiſted in declaiming a- 


— 


gainſt the decree; and when they had got it paſſed 
by force, and the people enraged at it were afſem- 
bling in order to demoliſh Pompey's ſtatues, he 
hindered. it, and by his prudence prevented the diſ- 


turbances and tumults. that would have enſued. 


The act he got paſſed in the ſenate, that in caſe 
no one appeared. to accuſe thoſe who ſfrould be e- 
lected into offices, they themſelves ſhould appear 
and deliver in an account of the means they had 
uſed to obtain them, was a ſtroke no leſs bold than 


practice of corruption. a 

He gave an equal inſtance of his prudence at 
that time, when the factions of Scipio, Hypſzus, 
and Mylo- threatened a civil war, and there were 


neceſſary to give a mortal blow to that , 


every day three parties in the forum ready to come 


to blows; hie propoſed to cure a greater evil by a leſs; 
and to prevent ſtill a greater; his advice was to 
commit every thing to Pompey, and declare him 
ſole conſul. The counſel he afterwards gave Pom- 
pey, who was for eſtabliſhing penalties by a new 


law againſt ſuch as had obtained their offices by 


bribery and corruption, was no leis an argument: 
of his great prudence and qudgment. He convinced 


him, that it would be great injuſtice to decree new 


penalties for old tranſgreſſions, and puniſh them by 

a law that had never been violated. 
A be ſaid. that he did not act like a good 
L 3 ſtateſman 


wr 
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ſtateſman when he refuſed Pompey's alliance, and 
ſo forced him into Cæſar's family, which proved 
the overthrow of the commonwealth. But beſides 
that Cato could not foreſee that alliance, he follow- 
ed in that refuſal his own maxim, which was, that 


no true patriot ought to receive into his family an 
ambitious man, who ſeeks his alliance only for the 


fake of his authority, which he will make uſe of 4 


to the ruin of his country. 
A ſtate is concerned in nothing more nearly than 

in Aa punctual adminiſtration of its revenues, where- 

in Cato rendered to his country three moſt i my: 


ant ſervices when he was quzſtor, - 


In the firſt place, he exacted with the utmoſt ri- 


gour whatever was due from private perſons to the 
_ treaſury, and at the ſame time cauſed a punctual 


payment to be made of all the public debts; by 
which proceeding he put a ſtop to a moſt flagrant 


_ abuſe that had crept in by the connivance, or inju- 


dicious compliance of former quzſtors. There 


were ſeveral pretended orders upon the treaſury, 


which were allowed through favour, and paid: 


without inquiry. Cato cauſed them all to be laid 


before him, cancelled them, and ſo put. a ſtop to 


luch pernicious practices, 


In the ſecond place, he proſecnted the officers ' 


who had been employed by Sylla in the execution 


of his proſcriptions, and when he had forced them 


to refund the immenſe fums they had gained in that 


execrable fervice, he had them condemned and 
executed as murderers. 


The third and moſt u ſervice of all, 


was his putting a ſtop to grants unneceſſary, or un- 


deſerved. There can be no greater diſorder in a 


ſtate than when its treaſure is made a prey to fa- 


vour, inſtead of a recompenſe for {ervice. This is. 


the fountain of two evils equally pernicious. The 

wealth of the ſtate is waſted by giving where it does 

not receive, and true merit ſeeing itſelf 3 
languiſhes, 
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languiſbes, and at laſt periſhes for want of nouriſh- 
ment, whilſt no man cares to exert himſelf in the 


ſervice of his country, for which he is never regard 
ed, but, on the contrary, finds the undeſerving and 


unprofitable reap the rewards due to that ſervice. 
The very bees teach a wholeſome doctrine on this 
head to ſtateſmen and politicians; they drive from 
their hives the drones. who live upon their ſtock, 
without contributing to it by their own induſtry, 


Cato made it appear, even in his younger days, that 
a ſtate might grow wealthy without committing the 
leaſt injuſtice, and that order and W would 


ſuffice to enrich it. 


Phocion has nothing of this kind to come into 
the compariſon, though the finances were not un- 


der a better regulation at Athens than they were at 


Rome, 1 were diſſipated on occaſions altogether 
as unneceflary and unprofitable to he govern- 


ment. 


Cato did not think It enough to combine the re · 
evnues of the ſtate, but extended his care even to the 
fortunes of private perſons; by moderating the ex- 
orbitant expenſes, which luxury and an indiſcreet 
emulation had introduced in the ſhows exhibited to 


the people by the ædiles. He introduced the ſim- 


plicity obſerved in Greece on thoſe occaſions, and 
made it appear that nothing was more ridiculous 
than to be profuſe in matters of no moment, and to 
make a public diverſion the ruin of families. 
Among the political actions of Cato may be 
reckoned that which he performed at his firſt en- 
trance into the world, when being nothing more 
than a tribune of the ſoldiers, he made uſe of a 


furlough, not to go and look after his own affairs, 
as it was cuſtomary with others on ſuch occaſions, 


but to travel into Afia on gu urpoſe to bring home 
olopher Athcnodopuny 
celebrated for his great wiſdom, and who had re- 


jected the moſt advantageous offers made him by 
1 
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great commanders, and even ſovereign princes, in 


_ \ axder'to prevail on him to refide with them. He 


ſucceeded, and enriched his country with the pre- 
ſence of that perſon at a time when ſhe. ſtood in. 
greateſt need of him; and was ſo proud of his ſuc- 
_ ceſs, that he thought it a piece of ſervice more pro- 
fitable to the ſtate than all. the exploits of Lucullus 
and Pompey.. | | 25 

In his behaviour to King Ptolemy at Rhodes, 
when he obliged him to pay him the firſt viſit, re- 
ceived him in ſo ſtately a manner without ſo much 
as riſing from his ſeat, and treated, him as a private 
perſon, he well maintained the Roman dignity,. 
and yet at the ſame time by the advice he gave he 
convinced the king of his kindneſs and friendſhi 
for him; of which that prince was afterwards fur- 
ther convinòè d by the reception he met with at 
We. 7 1 
Cato maintained the majeſty of the empire ſtill in. 
a higher degree, in the audience he received from 
King Juba in Africa. That prince, puffed up with. 
pride and arrogance,. which made him look on the 
proconſuls of Rome as no better than his lieute- 
nants, had ordered his chair to be placed between 
- thoſe of Cato and Scipio. Cato could not bear. 
with ſuch contempt and-preſumption, but removed. 
his own chair, and placed it on the other ſide of 
Scipio, whom by that, means he ſeated in the mid-. 
dle, paying the firſt honour to the Roman procon- 
ſul, though his enemy; an action of ſo much 
greatneſs, courage, and virtue, that it never can 
be too much extollet. | „ 

Humanity is a virtue ſa eſſential to our nature, 
that without it we ceaſe to be men, it being the ba- 
ſis and foundation of all other virtues. Phocion 
with all that ſeverity which made him mflexible 
whenever the ſtate was concerned, was notwith- 
ſtanding ſo gentle and compaſſionate in his nature, 
that even his enemies found him ready to aſſiſt them 
21 1 N f 8 - On. 
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on all proper occaſions. Cato was poſſeſſed of that 
virtue to as eminent a degree as Phocion, and like 
him made it evident that he was no where terrible: 
and untractable, but in the aſſemblies of the people, 
and in the ſenate, when the public good was his: 
object. Ihis perſon who was 8 itſelf, even 
he who had been brought up in a ſchool where WO 
compaſſion was condemned as a weakneſs, was not - + | 
withſtanding the moſt compaſſionate of all men. It 
was that diſpoſition which induced him to quit Si- 
cily, rather than expoſe the country to an unavoĩid- 
able ruin by making it the ſeat of war. He obtaiu- 
ed that order from Pompey upon the breaking out 
of the civil war, that no city ſhould be ſacked that 
was in ſubjection to the Romans, and that no Ro- 
man ſhould be ſlain but in battle. After Cæſar's 
_. overthrow at Dyrrachium, he was afflicted in the 
midſt of victory, and wept at the ſight of ſo niany 
brave Romans who fell in the action. After the 
battle of Pharſalia, when Pompey's ſon was for ar- 
reſting and puniſhing all thoſe who were withdraw-. _ 
ing themſelves, and was beginning with Cicero him 
ſelf, Cato ſoftened him, and ſaved Cicero's life, 
and the lives of all the reſt. Scipio, in complai- 
ſance to Juba, propoſed to murder all the inhabi- 
tants of Utica, without diſtinction of age or ſex, 
and to raze the city; he oppoſed ſuch an act of 
barbarity, and prevented it, The night before his 
death he conferred with Lueius Cæſar, and in- 
ſtructed him in what manner he was to addreſs him- 
ſelf to Cæſar. He who was reſolved upon his own- 
death, was concerned for the ſafety of others, and 
raught them what they were to ſay and do, to pa- 
cify their enemy, and obtain a pardon. 
Cato is likewiſe to be preferred to Phocion on 
the ſcore of penetration and foreſight. It may be 
ſaid of him that he did not penetrate into futurity 
with the faculties of a man, but with the preſcience. 
Tz Ks a god opened and revealed it, He forctold to 
1 | the 
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the Romans all the calamities, which the friendſhip 
betwen Cæſar and Pompey would bring upon them. 
Craſſus and Pompey had no ſooner procured Va- 


tinius to be elected prætor, but he wa 
the miſeries in which the city was to be plunged. 
As ſoon as the decree was paſſed for continuing to 
Czfar his troops and provinces, he threatened Pom-«- 
pey with the cloud that was gathering, and which. 
was to fall both upon him, and the ſtate. He diſ- 
covered to the Romans all the views and. deſigns of 
Cæſar as clearly as if he had been his confident ; he 
ſhowed them what he was purſuing, and that they 
had nothing to fear but Cæſar. He foreſaw and 
foretold Scipio's diſaſter, and the unfortunate end 
of the war in Africa. | 5 
Cato profeſſed a ſevere inflexible juſtice, that was 
never to be mollified by favour or affection; that 5 
which Phocion practiſed, was more humane and. 
gentle, and could ſometimes abate its rigour. Andi | 
yet this very auſtere and inflexible Roman, the de- 
clared enemy of ſuch as bought fuffrages jn order 
to carry their elections, raiſed a ſharp proſecution 
_ againſt Murena, for having got himſelf declared 
... conſul by dint of money, but fpared the other con- 
ful Silanus, though he was as. guilty as his colleague, . 
becauſe he was his brother-in-law. Phocion, 
though leſs ſevere, was more juſt when he refuſed 
to ſtand by his ſon in law Charicles, who was call- 
ed to account for the money he had received of 
Harpalus, and returned him this fine anſwer; It is 
true ] have made thee my ſon-in-law, but it is only for 
juſt and honourable purpoſes. And what is more, when 
Cato, who acted with ſo much partiality in .refpect 
to Silanus, ſaw Pompey ſometimes ſlacken his hand 
in favour of his friends and relations accuſed of the 
fame crimes, he ſeverely reprimanded. him for it. 
He could not pardon that in Pompey which he had 
allowed in himſelf. In ſuch outrageous virtues hu- 
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mour often gets the upper hand, and infinuates 3 ty, 


uw 


ſelf under the maſk of reaſon and equity. 
Diſintereſtedneſs is abſolutely neceffary ina ſtateſ- 
man, and without it all other qualities are” general- 


ly unprofitable, and ſometimes even pernicious. At 


firſt fight Phocion and Cato ſeem pretty equal in 
this reſpect. Phocion refuſed a. hundred talents 


ſent him by Alexander, and a town which he would 


have given him. He rejected with the like magna- 
nimity the ſeven hundred talents offered him by 
Harpalus, and a very conſiderable fum from Me- 


nyllus. Cato turned a large eſtate that had been 
left him into ready money, which he lent to his 


friends, as they wanted it, without intereſt ; nay 
he often mortgaged his own farms and flaves to 
ſerve them; and he returned the rich preſents ſent 
him by Deiotarus to gain his favour, 

It may be ſaid that the infinite difference between 


the offers made to the one and the other, creates 


the ſame difference in the virtue of the one and the 


other in the refuſal, and that in this reſpect Pho- 


cion has gryatly the advantage ; but in my opinion 


that is not the rule by which we are to judge. Ca- 
to would have been proof as well as Phocion againſt 
all the wealth in the univerſe; beſides, he that gives 


may be ſaid to do more than he who refuſes to re- 
ceive. I he difference of their fortune only is what 
gives Phocion's-magnanimity the preference. The 
rich man, who makes himſelf a ſlave to gold, of 
which he has no need, is a monſter ; and the poor 


man, who can bear with patience and conſtancy the 


galling load of neceſſity, which is always importu- 


nate and imperious, has ſomething in him that is 
divine, The extreme poverty wherein Phocion di- 


ed, after having been ſo often captain=general of 


the Athenians, is a glorious illuſtrazion of his ſelf- 
denial, n 


A ſimplicity of life WAS equally conſpicuous in 


them both. But chat of Phocion was not ſo extra- 


ordinary 
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ordinary for the age and city wherein he lived, 


- Which afforded many illuſtrious examples of that 
kind, as was that of Cato, who lived at a time, and 


in a city where luxury was arrived at its higheſt 
pitch. It muſt be ſaid to the diſadvantage of the 


latter, that by ſuffering his auſterity to create in 
him a contempt and diſlike of the eſtabliſhed cu- 
ſtoms, by appearing in public bare-footed, and 
without his robe, and ſitting in that condition to 


hear cauſes in open court, he very juſtly incurred 
the reproach of having undervalued and diſgraced 


the dignity of prætor by ſuch indecencies. His 
principles of running counter to the common prac- 
tice of mankind, of bluſhing only at things that 


were in their own nature ſhameful, and of looking 


with contempt on thoſe that were only ſo in opi- 


nion, ought to have been reſtrained within its due 
bounds. Our actions indeed ought to be contrary 


to thoſe of the vitious, and to ſuch as are really 
blameable; but whatever has been eſtabliſhed by 


general conſent, and the conſtant practice of man- 
kind, is not to be treated as a vain opinion, but a 
part of decency, which no man can break through, 


_ eſpecially if he be in a public ſtation, without o- 
pening a door to impudence, than which nothing 


dan be mere ſhameful. 


= 


Marriage is a circumſtance ſo effential, as to be 
of itſelf able to poiſon the moſt happy, and exhila- 


rate the moſt unfortunate ſtate of life. Phocion 
and Cato were both twice married, but with very 


different ſucceſs. We know nothing of Phocion's 


firſt wife, which is not at all to her diſreputation. 


His ſecond was a pattern of virtue, modeſty, and 
ſimplicity. She received in the crouded theatre 
the public acclamations and applauſe of the Athe- 
nians; whereas Cato's firſt wife diſhonoured him 


by the life ſhe led, and he himſelf diſhonoured the 
ſecond in parting with her, and marrying her to 


* It is certain, that this HIT 
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would have been more pardonable in Phocion, wha 
lived in a city where a grave legiſlator had been de- 
ſirous to introduce ſuch marriages, however inde- 
cent they appeared, and to eſtablifh them by url 8 
authority. 
If Phocion was happier than Cato in his wives, 
Cato was more fortunate in his children. Pho- 
cion's ſon, notwithſtanding the great care his father 
had taken to have him educated in Sparta, in all, 
the rigour of the Lacedæmonian diſcipline, on pur- 
pole to correct his propenſity to luxury and ple: 
ſure, lived and died a debauchee; whereas. Cato's . 
ſon, though he had at firſt a bad reputation for his 
attachment to women, made an atonement for that 
weakneſs by the bravery of his death. He was kill- 
ed at the battfe of Philippi, after having given ſuch 
prodigious proofs ofthis valour, as were admired e- 
ven by the enemy. And his daughter Porcia came 
not behind her father cither in wildem, teniennſen | 
or magnanimity, g 
To finiſh the compariſoa of theſe two great men, 
| there remains but one circumſtance more to be con- 
| ſidered, and that is their death. Phocion fell a ſa- 
x crifice to the injuſtice of his fellow-citizens, It is 
a true he had given them ſome colour fer what they 
did, by the fault he committed in not ſeizing Nica- 
nor. But that, if it was a fault, was not only par- 


. donable, but glorious. It is not to be doubted, but 
1 if he had known what Nicanor deſigned, he would - 
have preferred the preſervation of his country to 
8 


the intereſt and ſafety of his friend; but he was ig- ' 


. norant of it; and to betray and ſurrender a friend, 

d in whom one has an entire confidence, and Watte 

* any ſuſpicion of him, is an extremity ſo violent and 

* terrible, that a man of honour would chuſe rather 
n to die than be guilty of it. Cato choſe rather to 

LC kill himſelf than outlive his own liberty, and that 

0 of his country, and was the only man who by a ge- 

LE nerous death triumphed over his enemy who at the 
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ſame time was triumphiag over the reſt. of man- 
kind. | 

What followed upon the death of Phocion, was 
more honourable than what enſued upon- that of 
Cato. Great indeed and univerſal were the ap- 
plauſes given to Cato. All the people of Utica with 
a general voice called him their benefactor, their 
ſaviour, the only man that was free and invincible, 
Their dread of Cæſar himſelf, who was then at 
their gates, could not abate in them the reſpect and 
veneration they had for him. They made him an 
honourable funeral, and on the ſea-ſide erected to 
His memory a ſtatue with: a {word in its hand, But 
all this was nothing comparable to the glory that 
attended the death of Phocion. A lady of Megara 
erected for him: an honorary ſepulchre, and carried 
his bones home with her, and repoſited them un- 
der her fire-hearth, The Athenians, made wile 
by their calamities, ſoon repented of their folly and 
= © — 4e ; they lamented when it was too late 
What a watchful magiſtrate, what an upright guar- 
dian of temperance and juſtice they had put to 
death, and ſtung with remorſe brought his aſhes 
back.. to Athens, interred them honourably at the 
public expenſe, raiſed to him a ſtatue in braſs, and 
put to death his accuſers. Thus Phocion, after 
dying like Socrates, the wiſeſt of men, was like him 
revenged. 

The care both the one and the 3 took of 
their friends, when they were in the very jaws of 
death, ought not to be forgotten. Phocion con- 
demns himſelf on purpoſe to mollify his judges, 
and tries every thing for the preſervation of his 
friends, who were accuſed with him. It was with 
the utmoſt reluctance that he granted Nicocles the 
favour he had ſo carneſtly deſired of drinking the 
. poiſon firſt, and he made it appear how much that 

melancholy conceffion coſt him. Neither did Cato 
ſpare any care or pains for the preſervation of his 
| | i friends; 


* 


over Phocion. 
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| friends he preſſed them to provide for their own 


ſafety, furniſhed them with every thing neceſſary, 
went himſelf to the port to ſee them embark, ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt concern for them, ſent ſeveral 
times to inquire after them, and when he was told 
that the weather was ſtormy, fetched a deep ſigh at 
the thoughts of the danger they might be in. At 
laſt when he was ſure they were all embarked, he 
killed himſelf. Men truly great and good extend 
the offices of friendſhip beyond death itſelf, and 
forget their own ſafety whilſt they are intent upon 

the preſervation of their friends. The orders both 
of them left their ſons at their death, are much to 
their honour both as ſtateſmen or philoſophers. 
Phocion commanded his ſon never to think of re- 


venging himſelf upon the Athenihns, but to forget 
their injuſtice to him; and Cato warned his a- 
gainſt meddling in affairs relating to the govern- 


ment. 5 


To conclude, and to give in a few words a gene- 


ral idea both of the one and the other, it is ſuffi- 

cient to ſay that Phocion fell, and drew on his coun- 
try innumerable calamities, by following too ſtiffly 
his own opinion, and not diſtruſting a friend whom 
he thought to manage for her intereſt; whereas 


Scipio, Pompey, and Rome itſelf were loſt for want 
of following the advice of Cato. This makes much 
for his honour, and gives him no ſmall advantage 


a ' ; * 
: | — . - Po 


. 


SOME. 8 with great appearance of i 
reaſon, that the fable of Ixion, who embracing 
- cloud inſtead. of Juno, begot the Centaurs, was 
invented to repreſent to us ambitious men, whoſe 
minds being enamoured of fame,. (which is a mere 
unſubſtantial image of virtue), produce nothing that 
is genuine or uniform; for their actions not pra- 
ceeding from any ſteady principle, but being influ- 
enced only by a regard to the capricious deſires and 
paſſions. of the multitude, muſt needs be deformed. 
and unnatural. What the ſhepherds, in the trage | 
dy of Sophocles, ſay of their ſheep, 


They rule though ſubjetts, and though mute bis, 


- may be very properly applied to the condition of 
thoſe ſtateſmen, who, to gain a vain title of autho- 
rity, are content to ſubject. themſelves to the humour 
of the people. For as thoſe who row in the fore- 
part of a ſhip, though they ſee what is before them. 
better than the pilot, yet continually have an eye 
upon him, and act according to his directions; ſo- 
thoſe who, in the adminiſtration of a common- 
wealth, have nothing in view but popular applauſe, 
though they bear the name of governours, are in 

reality {laves to the multitude. The man who is 
15 | | f completely 
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completely virtuous, regards not N any further : 
than, as, by che credit and confidence which it pro- 
cures him, it facilitates the execution of his deſigns. 
A young man who is ambitious of honour may in- 
deed be permitted to glory a little in his good ac- 
tions; for, as Theophraſtus ſays, his virtues which 
are yet tender, and as it were in the bud, being 
cheriſhed and ſupported by praiſe, grow - ſtronger, 
and take the deeper root. Eut when this paſſion is 
exorbitant, it is dangerous in all men, and abſo- 
lutely de&ruttive i in thoſe who govern a common- 
wealth; for being joined. with great- power, it 
tranſports men even to madneſs; ſo that they no 
more think that to be glorious which is good, bus 
Eſteem thoſe actions only to be good which are 
glorious. As Phocion therefore anſwered King, 
Antipater, who defired ſomething of him that was 
diſhoneſt, I cannot be your flatterer, and your friend 
too; fo theſe men ſhould anſwer the people, The 
' fame man .caunot be your ſervant and your megiftrate. 
For it may happen to the commonwealth, as to the. 
ſerpent in the fable, whole tail riſing in rebellion a- 

ainſt the head, complained that it was always for- 
ced to follow, and prayed, it might be permitted 
by turns to lead the way; which having obtained, 
by procceding without any knowledge or judgment- 
it greatly injured both itſelf and the head too, 
which was thus obliged,.. contrary to nature; to fol- 
low a. guide that was deaf and blind. The ſame 
thing we ſee happen to many, who, guided by the. 
inclinations of an ignorant and giddy multitude, 
produce fiich diſorders as they are e to reſtrain Fi 
or afterwards to remedy, 

So much has occurred. to me to ſay concerning, | 
that glory which depends, on the vulgar, upon con- 
ſidering the effects of it in the misfortunes of 
Caius and Tiberius Gracchus ; men of the beſt na- 
tural diſpoſitions, of the be education, and. of the 
beſt; intentions in government; yet they were ruins 
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ed, not ſo much indeed by an ee defire of 
glory, as by a more excuſable fear of infamy : for. 
being exceſſively beloved and favoured by the peo-:, 
ple, they thought it ingratitude to deny them any 
thing ; and by ſtriving to. outdo the honours they 
received by the benefits chey conferred, and recei- 
ving ſtill greater honours in return gur theſe bene- 
fits, both they and the people became inflahed with 
fo violent a zeal for each other, that by degrees 
they brought themſelves into ſuch a fituation a as ta 
be unable to apply that maxim, 


In errour's paths tis ſhameful to perſß 92. 


This you yourſelf will gather from the ſtory. 1 
mall compare with them two Lacedzmonian kings, 
Agis and Cleomenes; for they being deſirous alſo. 
to increaſe the power of the people, by reſtoring 
thoſe juſt and excellent inſtitutions which had fall- 
en into diſuſe, incurred in the ſame manner the 
hatred of the rich and powerful, who could not en- 
dure to be deprived of thoſe advantages by which 
they were diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar. Theſe: 
were not indeed brothers, as the two Romans were, 
but chey were perfectly akin in their actions and de- 
ligns, the origin of which was this. / 

When the love of gold and ſilver had once crept- 
into Sparta, and was followed by avarice, fraud, 
and rapine in the acquiſition of riches, and by Mu- 
xury, effeminacy, and prodigality in the enjoyment 
of them, the commonwealth loſt its former dignity 
and greatneſs, and was unworthily reduced to a 
mean and deſpicable ſtate, in which it continued till 
the days of Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of the 

family 12 Eurytion the fon of Eudamidas, and the 
fixth in deſcent from Ageſilaus, who had the chief 
authority among the Grecians, and who commanded: 
in the famous expedition into Aſia. Ageſilaus left 

behind him a fon called Archidamus, who being ſlain. 
by the Meſlapians at ace in Italy, was ſuc- 
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| nee? by his eldeſt ſon Agis; he being killed by 


Antipater near Megalopolis, and leaving no iſſue, was 
ſucceded by his brother Eudamidas; he, by a ſon. 
called Archidamus ; and Archidamus by another Eus 
damidas, the father of this Agis of whom we now 
treat. 

Leonidas, ſon of Cleonymus, was of the other 
royal branck of the Agiades, and the eighth in de- 


ſcent from Pauſanias, who defeated Mardonius in 


the battle of Platææ. Pauſanias was ſucceeded by 
a ſon called Pliſtonax; and he, by another Pauſa- 
nias, who being baniſhed, and leading a private life. 
at Tegea, his eldeſt ſon Ageſipolis reigned in his. 
place; he dying without iflue, was. fucceeded by a 
poungen brother called. Cleombrotus, who left two. 

ons: the elder was Ageſipolis, who reigned but a. 
ſhort time, and died without iſſue; he was ſucceed- 


ed by his younges brother called: Cleomenes, who had. 


alſo two ſons, Acrotatus and Cleonymus ; the firſt 
died before his father, but left a ſon called Areus, 


who ſucceeded him, and being ſlain at Corinth, left 


the kingdom to his ſon Acrotatus: this Acrotatus 
was Ucfeated, and ſlain near Megalopolis, in a battle 
againſt the tyrant Ariſtodemus ; he left his wife big 
with child, who being delivered of a ſon, Leonidas 
(ſon of the above · named Cleonymus) was made his 
guardian, and the young man dying in his minorich 
he ſucceeded in the kingdom. 

Leonidas was a man in no great eſteem with the 


people: for though there was at that time a gene- 


ral corruption of manners, yet a greater averſion. 


to the old inſtitutions appeared in him than in o- 


chers; for having lived. a long time among the 
great men of Perſia, and been a follower of King 


Seleucus, he unadviſedly imitated the pride and. 
luxury of. thoſe courts, in the limited. een 


of a Grecian commonwealth. 


But Agis, both in abilities and greatneſs of mind, 
act de far excelled Leonidas, but in a manner er all 
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the kings that had reigned fince the great Ageſilaus. 
For though he had been bred very tenderly and in 
affluence by his mother A gefiſtrata, and his grand- 
mother Archidamia, who were the wealthie{ of 
the Lacedzmonians ; yet, before the age of twenty, 


he ſo far overcame himſelf, as to reſiſt the allure- 


ments of pleaſure, His perſon was handſome and 
graceful; yet to give a check to the vanity he 
might take therein, he affected great plainngſs and 
Gmplicity in his dreſs, and avoided all expenſive 
and ſuperfluous ornaments. In his: diet, bathing, 
and in all his exerciſes, he choſe to imitate the old 


Spartan frugality and temperance, and was often 
ficard: to ſay, He would not defire the kingdom, if he 


did not hope by means of that authority to. rejiore the an- 


cient laws and diſcipline. 
Ihe Lacedzmonians might date the beginning of 
their corruption boch their conqueſt of Athens, 
from which time they began to abound in gold and 


 filver. Nevertheleſs the Agrarian law eſtabliſhed 


by Lycurgus: remaining in force, (by which every 
one was obliged to leave his portion of land, toge- 
ther with his houſe, entire to his ſon), a kind of or- 

der and equality was thereby maintained, which {till 
in ſome degree preſerved them from ruin. But one. 
Epitadeus, a man of great authority and of a fac- 
tious violent ſpirit, happening to be Ephorus, and: 
being on ſome occaſion ineenſed aga ainſt his ſon, 
procured a decree that all men ſhould have liberty 


to diſpoſe of their land by gift or ſale, or by their 
faſt will. This being propoſed by him ta gratify . 


his reſentment, and conſented to by others from 
covetouſneſs, an excellent inſtitution was abrogated. 

So that now the men in power got poſſeſſion of 
great numbers of eſtates, to the excluſion of the 
right heirs ;- and all the wealth foon coming in the 
hands of a few, the generality were poor and mi- 
frable; liberal arts and ſciences were neglected, 

and the city filled with a mean ſort of mechanics, 
always 
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always envious and hating the rich. There did not 
remain above ſeven hundred of the old Spartan fa- 5 
milies, of which perhaps one hundred had eſtates. 
in land: the reſt had neither wealth nor honour, 
were ſluggiſh and inactive in war abroad, and ever 
greedy of novelty and change at home. ? 
Agis therefore eſteeming it a glorious action (as 
indeed it was) to increaſe the number of citizens, 
and to bring them back to their original equality. 
began to ſound the inclinations of the people. He 
found the young mep diſpoſed to liſten to him be- 
yond his expectation ; they being ſtrongly inclined 
to virtue, and willing for the ſake of liberty to quit 
their preſent manner of life as readily as a man 
changes his apparel, But the old men, habituated. 
and more confirmed in their vices, were ſtartled at 
the very name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive ſlave fears 
to be brought back before his offended maſter; 
theſe: men could not endure to hear Agis conti- 
nually deploring the preſent ſtate of Sparta, and 
wiſhing ſhe might be reſtored to her ancient glory. 
But on the other ſide, Lyſander, the ſon of Lybis, 
Mandroclidas, the ſon of Ecphanes, and Ageſilaus, 
did not only approve. his. defign, but aſſiſted and 
confirmed him in it. Lyſander had great autho- 
rity and credit with the people; Mandroclidas. 
was eſteemed the ableſt man of his time to manage 
any affair, being not only artful and ſubtle, but 
| exceedingly. bold and enterpriſing. Ageſilaus was 
| the King's. uncle by the mother's fide, an eloquent 
man, but covetous and voluptuous ; he ſeemed to 
be perſuaded to engage in this deſign” by his ſon © 
r Hippomedon,. (whole courage and fignal actions in 
war had gained him a high eſteem among the 
young men of Sparta), though indeed the true mo- 
tive was, that he had many debts, and hoped by _ 
this means to be freed from them. As ſoon as Agis 
had prevailed with his uncle, he endeavoured by 
» | I lis affiſtance to gain his mother alſo, who being 
14 00 2 . exceedingly. 
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exceedingly rich, had by her many debtors, friends, 
-and followers, a confiderable power in the city, 
and a great ſhare in the management of public af. 
fairs. At firſt ſhe was very averſe to the propoſal, 
and earneſtly adviſed her ſon not to engage in an 
_ enterpriſe which ſhe thought neither practicable nor 


uſeful. But Ageſilaus endeavoured to convince 
her, that the thing was not fo difficult as ſhe ima- 
gined, and that it would be attended with the = 
greateſt honour and advantage. The king her 


-fon earneſtly beſought her to ſacrifice her wealth to 
his glory; he told her, he could not pretend to equal 
other kings in riches, ſince the ſervants of the Perſian 
noblemen, and even the ſlaves of the deputies of Seleucus 
er Ptolemy, were richer than all the Spartan kings put 


together; but wy by temperance, frugality, and magnant- a 
ſurpaſs their wealth and luxury, if he 


mity, he cou 
could reſtore to the Spartans their former equaluy, then he 
- ſhould be a great king indeed. At laſt the mother and 
the grandmother alſo were fo ſtruck with the young 
man's generous ambition, and ſo warmed with the 
love of virtue, that they did not only confent, but 
| were ready on all occaſions to animate him to per- 
ſeverance,” and endeavoured: to engage on his fide 
not only the men with whom they had an intereſt, 


but the women alſo; knowing well that the L. 


dæmonian wives had always a great power with 
their huſbands, who uſed to impart to them their 
ſtate- affairs with greater freedom than the women 
would communicate to the men the private buſineſs 
of their families. And this was indeed one of the 
8 obſtacles to Agis's deſign; for the women 

ſed it, not only becauſe it would deprive them 
25 thoſe luxurious gratifications, in which through 
want of virtue they placed their chief felicity, but 


alſo becauſe they knew their wealth was the main 


fupport of their power and credit. 

Thoſe therefore who were of this faction. had 
kecourſe to Leonidas, and requeſted him, as he 
1 WS | 13 | Was 
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was the elder, to put a ſtop to the project of Agis. 
Leonidas, though of himſelf inclined to ſide with 
the rich, durſt not do it openly for fear of the peo» 

ple, who were deſirous of this change, but under- 
hand he did all he could to ruin the deſign, and to 
incenſe the chief magiſtates againſt Agis, whom he 
accuſed of aiming at a tyrannical power, to obtain which 
he intended to bribe the poor with the eſtates of the rich, 
to cancel all debts, and make a general diſtribution of 
lands, not that he maght increaſe the number of Spartan 
citizens, but might purchaſe a company of ſlaves to be his 


guard, | 


Agis nevertheleſs cauſed Lyſander to be choſen 
Ephorus, and then took the firſt occaſion of pro- 
poſing his Rhetra or decree to the ſenate ; the chief 
articles of which were theſe : That all debts ſhould © 
be remitted ; that all the lands ſhould be divided into equal = 
portions ; thoſe that lay betwixt the valley of Pellene and 
mount Taygetus, as far as the cities of Mallea and Sella- 
fra, into four thouſand frue hundred lots, and the remain- 
der into fifteen thouſand ; that theſe laſt ſhould be ſhared 
by ſeme choſen oft of the adjacent countries, men able to 
bear arms; and the firſt among the natural Spartans, © 
admitting alſo of rangers to ſupply their number, ſuch as 
were young, vigorous, well educated, and ingenious : and 


that theſe ſhould be divided into fifteen companies, fome of 


four hundred, ſome of two, with a diet and diſcipline a- 
greeable to the laws of Lycurgus. 


This decree being propoſed in the ſenate, and 
the ſenators differing in their opinions, Lyſander 


convoked the aſſembly of the people; and himſelf, 


Mandroclidas, and Ageſilaus, exhorted them not to 
ſuffer the majeſty of Sparta to be brought into con- 
tempt, to gratify the pride and inſolence of a few. 
They bade them call to mind, that the ancient 
oracles had forewarned them againſt avarice, as 
what would prove the utter ruin of Sparta: they 
adviſed. them alſo to think of the oracle lately de- 
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livered from the tenple of Paſiphae *. For there 


Was a celebrated temple and oracle of chat goddeſs 
in the town of Thalamiæ. Some ſay, this Paſi- 
Pphae was one of the daughters of Atlas, who. had 


by Jupiter a ſon called Ammon : others are of opi- 


nion, it was Caſſandra, the daughter of King Pri- 


amus, who died in this place, and was called Paſi- 
phae becauſe her oracle gave revelations to all. 


Phylarchus ſays, it was Daphne, the daughter of 


Amyclas, who flying from Apollo, was transformed 


.into a laurel, and honoured by that god with the 


gift of prophecy. But be it as it will, the people 
were now told that this oracle had commanded 
them to return to their former ſtate of equality 


ſettled by Lycurgus. At laſt Agis came into the 
aſſembly, and after a ſhort ſpeech told them, that 


he would contribute largely to what had been pro- 


poſed for their advantage; that in the firſt place, 
he would divide among them all his patrimony, 


which was of large extent in arable and paſture 
land; that he would alſo give {ix hundred talents + 
in. ready money; and that his mother, grand- 


mother, and his other friends and relations, who 


were the richeſt of the Lacedæmonians, were ready 


to follow his example. The people, tranſported 


with admiration of the young man's generoſity, * 
Highly applauded him, and loudly declared, there 
had 'not been for three hundred years a wo ſo . 
worthy of Sparta. 

But on the other fide, Leonidas now o poſed 
him with more eagerneſs than ever, being ſe 10 nſible 
that he and his friends would be obliged to contri- 


bute with their riches, and yet all the honour and 


obligation would redound to Agis. He aſked him 


* They who had a mind to conſult the oracle, Wed, and lay in her 
temple, where the goddeſs revealed to them in a dream an anſwer to 
their inquiries. Cicero takes notice of this oracle of Pafiphae in his 


- Arſt book de Divinatione, 


+ 600 talents is L. 1 16, 2 50 dale, reckoning A talent at L, 193, 
25 5. According to Arbuthnot, | | 
then 


then before them all, Whether Lycurgus were not in 
his opinion a wiſe and good man? Apis anſwered, He © 
was. And when did Lycurgus, replied Leonidas, can- © 
cel debts, or admit of ſtrangers * he who thought the 
ſafety of the commonwealth conſiſted in their excluſion ? 
To this Agis replied, It it no wonder that Leonidas, 
who was brought up in a foreign country, and has chil-- 
Aren by a wife taken out of a Perſian court, ſhould not 
+ #now that Lycurgus aboliſhed both debts and uſury by pro- 
hibiting money, and excluded only ſuch ſtrangers as would 
not conform to the laws of his commonwealth, and that 
not from any «lI-will to them, but from a diſlike to their 


ananners and way of life, fearing left if they were mixed 
with the citizens, they ſhould infect them with their lus 
xury, effeminacy, and avarice. For it is well known, 
that Terpander, L hales, and Pherecydes were highly bo- 
. noured in Sparta though they were ſtrangers, becauſe their 
poetry and philoſophy were always agreeable to the maxims 
of Lycurgus. And even you, continued he, have cm- 
mended Ecprepes, becauſe, when he was one of the Ephori, - 
| te cut off two e the nine ſtrings from the inſtrument of 
Phrynis the muſician, and applauded theſe who afterwar 
i mitated him, in cutting the ſtrings x Timotheus s * harp; 
how then can you blame me, for deſigning to baniſh ſu- 
perfluity, pride, and luxury from the commonwealth ? Do 
you think-thoſe men had any other deſign in checking the 
voluptuouſneſs of muſic, than to prevent this exceſs and 
diſorder from ſpreading further, that it might not, by _ 
reaching to our lives and manners, deſiroy the harmony of 
the ſtate © | © e . 
From this time the common people followed 
Agis ; but the rich men adhered to Leonidas, whom 
they entreated not to forſake them; they likewife 
addreſſed themſelves to the ſenators, who had the 
chief power in their hands, becauſe they determined 


This was Timotheus of Miletus, a noted Dithyrambic poet, and 
muſician, He was worſe even than Phrynis ; for he added an eleventh, 
nay a twelfth ſtring to the lyre, which made the Spartans publiſh a ſe- 
vere decree againſt him, 3 | 
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concerning every law before it was propoſed to the 
people; and they prevailed ſo far by their ſolicita- 
tions, that the Rhetra or decree of Agis was rejected, 
though but by one vote. Upon this Lyſander, 
whoſe office was not yet expired, reſolved to pro- 
ſecute Leonidas upoga certain old law, which for- 
bade any of the race of Hercules to have children 
by a ſtranger, and made it capital for a Lacedæmo- 
nian to ſettle in a foreign country. Whilſt he em- 
ployed others to manage this accuſation, he with 
his colleagues went to obſerve the heavens, accord- 
ing to a cuſtom. eſtabliſhed among them, which 
was this. Every ninth year. the Ephori chuſing a 
ſtar-light night, (when there was neither cloud nor 
moon), ſat down together in filence; and if they 
happened to ſee the ſhooting of a ſtar, they pro- 
nounced their king guilty of ſome great crime a- 
gainſt the gods, and ſuſpended him immediately 
from all exerciſe of regal power, till he could be 
--xelieved by an oracle from Delphi o Olympia. 
Lyſander therefore declared that he had ſeen a 
Rar ſhoot, and Leonidas was cited to anſwer for 
himſelf. Witneſſes were produced to teſtify, that 
He had married an Afiatic woman beſtowed on him 
by one of King Seleucus's lieutenants, and that he 
had two children by her; but that ſome difference 
happening betwixt them, ſhe ſo mortally hated 
” Him, that, flying from her, he was in a manner 
forced to return to Sparta, where the throne being 
vacant, he took upon him the government. Ly- 
fander, not content with this, perſuaded Cleom- 
brotus to lay claim to the kingdom, who was of 
the royal family, and ſon-in-law to Leonidas. 
Leonidas fearing the event of this proceſs, fled to 
the temple of Minerva, called Chalcizcos, together 
with his daughter, the wife of Cleombrotus ; for 
the on this occaſion reſolved to leave her huſband, 
and to follow her father. He being cited, and not 
appearing, they pronounced a ſentence of py" 
vf 5 | „ den 
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tion g linſt⸗ him, and made Cleombrotus king in 
his place.. | 

Soon after this revolution, Lyſander (his year 
being expired) went out of his office, and new E- 
phori were choſen of the contrary» faction, who 
immediately conſpiring to reſtore Leonidas, began. 
a proſecution againſt Lyſander and Mandroclidas, 
for having, contriry to law, attempted to cancel 
all debts, and make a new diviſion. of lands. They 
ſeeing themſelves in danger, had recourfe to the 
two kings, and perſuaded them to unite, and there- 
by prevent the deſigns of the Ephori. 7 he power of 
the Epbort, they 1: aid, abs then only to be exerted Tuhen- 
there happened to be any diſſenſion between the two kings, 
in which caſe they had a right to determine which of them 
propoſed what was moſt beneficial to the public; Lut when 
the two kings were unanimous, they had no right to inter- 
poje, or reſt their authority, Agis and Cleombrotus 
thus perſuaded, went together with their fricads: 
into the market-place, where removing the Ephori 
from their ſeats, they placed others in their room, 
of whom Ageſilaus was one. hen they armed a 

company of young then, and releaſed many out of. 
priſon ; upon which thoſe of the contrary faction 
began to be in great fear of their lives. But there 
was no blood ſpilt. Agis on the contrary, having: 
notice that Ageſilaus had ordered a company of 
x ſoldiers: to lie in wait for Leonidas, to kill him as: 
| he fled to Tegea, immediately ſent: ſome of his * 
é lowers to defend him, and to convey him ſafely into 
that city. : 
Thus far all things proceeded proſperouſly, none. 
x daring to oppoſe ; but this excellent deſign, ſo. 


ö worthy of Sparta, was defeated by the ſordid ava- 

; rice of one man, Ageſilaus was much in debt, 
but had one of the largeſt and beſt eftates in the 

R country; and being unable to pay his debts, and 

t unwilling to part with his land, he perſuaded. A- 
sis, that if both theſe things ſhould be put in exe» 
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cution at the fame time, ſo great and ſo ſudden 
an alteration might cauſe ſome dangerous com- 
motion; but if the debts were in the firſt place 
_ cancelled, the rich men would afterwards be more 
_ eafily prevailed with to conſent to a diviſion of the 
lands. Lyſander alſo was of the ſame opinion, be- 
ing deceived. by the craft of Ageſilans ; ſo that 
all men were preſently commanded to bring in 
their bonds (by.the Lacedæmonians called Claria) 
into the market - place; and being all laid together 
in ͤa heap, they were ſet on fire, The ufurers 
and other creditors beheld this with great con- 
cern; but Ageſilaus in an inſuling manner told. 


chem, His eyes had never feen a flame jo bright and glo- 


71945, 

Soon after this the people preſſed earneſtly for 2 
diviſion of lands; the kings alfo gave orders for it; 
but Ageſilaus ſometimes pretending one difficulty, 
and ſometimes another, delayed it till Apis was ob- 
liged to go upon an expedition. For the Achzans, 
Who were allies of the Spartans, ſent to demand 
ſuccours, being in expectation that the Ætolians 
would attempt to enter Peloponneſus through the 
territory of Megara. Atatus their general aſſem- 
bled an army to hinder this incurſion, and wrote 
to the Ephori, who immediately ſent Agis to their 
aſiftance. He was extremely pleaſed to lee the zeal 
and eagerneſs of the young men for this. expedi- 
tion; for though they were very poor, yet being 

freed from debts, and in hope of being maſters 
of land at their return, they followed him with 
the utmoſt alacrity, The cities through which 
they paſſed, were delighted to ſee how quietly 
they marched from one end of Peſoponneſus to 
the other, without committing the leaſt violence, 
and al moſt without being heard. This raiſed ad- 
miration in the Greeks; and they could not but 
reflect how great muſt have n regularity and 
gecency of the ancient Lacedæmonians, under their 
famous 
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famous captains, Ageſilaus, Lyſander, and Leoni- 


das, ſince they ſaw ſuch diſcipline and exact obe- 


dience under a king who perhaps was the youngeſt _ 
man in all the army. And the behaviour of the 
young king himſelf, who gloried in bearing fatigue 
as well as the common ſoldiers, in living with equak 
frugality and ſimplicity, and in not wearing more 
ſumptuous apparel or more gorgeous arms than 
they, gained him the admiration and reverence of 
the people, though it diſpleaſed the rich, who fear - 
ed leſt ſuch an example might excite a deſire of in- 
novation in the common people throughout all the 
neighbouring ſtates. 1 6 | 
Agis joined Aratus near the city of Corinth, 
while he was debating whether he thould give the 
enemy battle, and in what manner he ſhould draw 
up his army. Agis on this occaſion ſhowed great 
courage and reſolution, yet without raſhneſs or pre- 
ſumption ; he declared it was his opinion they ought to 
fight, thereby to hinder the enemy from entering Pelopon- 
neſus ; but nevertheleſs he would ſubmit to the judgment 
of Aratus, not only as the elder and more experiented cap- 
tain, but as he was general of the Ache&ans, whoſe for- 
ces he would not pretend to command, ſince hi was come 
thither only to affiſt them. 1 am not ignorant, that 
Bato of Sinope relates it in another manner: he 
ſays that Aratus would have fought, and that Agis- 
was. againſt it; but he never read what Aratus him- 
ſelf writes in his own juſtification : for he ſays, 
That knowing the people had almoſt got in their harveſt, 
he thought it much better ta let the enemy paſs, than to ha- 
zard by a battle the loſs of the whale country: and. there- 
fore he thanked the confederates, and diſmiſſed 
them, | ETD 
Thus Agis, having gained a great deal of ho- 
nour, returned to Sparta, where he found. all 
_ things in confuſion, For Ageſilaus being now one 
of the Ephori, and by that authority treed from 
the fear which formerly kept him under ſome re- 
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ſtraint, forbore no kind of oppreſſion which might 


bring in gain. He alfo added a thirteenth: month 
to the year of his magiſtracy, though the proper 
period for that intercalation was not yet returned, 
Fe or theſe and other reaſons fearing thoſe whom he 


had injured, and knowing how he was hated by the 
people, he thought it neceſſary to maintain a guard, 


which always accompanied him to the ſenate-houſe. 
And as to the two kings, the one he openly. con- 
temned : and if he ſhowed any reſpect towards A- 
gis, he would have it thought to proceed rather 


from his near relation to him, than from any ſub- 
miſſion to the royal authority. He likewiſe gave 


out that he was to continue one of the Ephori the 
enſuing year. 


Eis enemies, alarmed by this report, immediate- 
ly conſpired againſt him, and bringing back Leo- 


nidas from Tegea, re- eſtabiſhed him im the king- 


dom; to which the people, who were highly in- 
cenſed for having been defauded in the promiſed. 


*- diviſion of lands, cafily conſented. Ageſilaus him- 


ſelf would hardly have eſcaped their fury, if his ſon 


Hippomedon, a man very much eſteemed by the 
ITE for his bravery, had. not interceded in his 


ehalf, and then pfivaccly conveyed him out of 


| 1 57 city. 
In the mean time the two kings fled, Agis to the 
. temple of Minerva, and Cleombrorhs to that of 


Neptune. Leonidas being moſt incenſed $o ainſt 
his ſon-in law, meddled not with Agis, went 


with his foldiers to Cleombrotus, and with great 
paſfion reproached him for conſpiring with his e- 


nemies, uturping his throne, and forcing him from 


his country, notwithſtanding the affinity between 
them. Cleombrotus having little to ſay for himſelf, 


{ood ſilent. His wife Chtlonis,” the daughter of 
Leonidas, had been a partner with her father in 
Bis ſufferings ; for when Cleombrotus uſurped the 


kingdom, he Torf90k him, and wholly e her- 


ſelt 
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ſelf to comfort her father in his affſiction: whilſt. 
he was in ſanctuary, ſhe ſtaid with him, and when 
he fledyſhe attended him, bewailing his misfortune, 
and hs diſpleaſed with. Cleombrotus. But 
now, upon this turn of fortune, ſhe was as zealous 
and as aſſiduous in expreſſions of love and duty to her 
huſband, with whom ſhe conſtantly remained, and 
was now fitting by him, holding him in her arms, 
while her children fat at her feet, one on each fide- 
of her. All preſent were ſo affected with this un- 
common. inſtance of conjugal tenderneſs, that they 
could not refrain from tears, while ſhe pointing to 
her mourning habit, and her diſhevelled hair, 
ſpoke thus to Leonidas. 

5 s habit, theſe dejected looks, and all theſe tokens of 
forrow, are not worn for the ſake of Cleombrotus, they 
are only the remains of that ſettled grief which has poſ-- 
ſelſed me fince your misfortunes and baniſhment. And now 

. you are ręſtored to your country, and to your kingdom, 
muſt I till remain in affliction? Or would your have 

mme attired in my fæſtival ornaments, to fee the huſband, to 
20% m 1 was. married when a virgin, put to death by you? 
Either Cleombrotus muſt appeaſe you by mine and my chil- 
drens tears, or he muft ſuffer for his fault, a eee | 
greater than even you dejire ; for he Ih ll infallibly ſee Fon 

die before him, me whom he fo tenderly loves. To what end 
ſhould J live, or how ſhall I appear among the Spartan 
women, when I have not been able to move compaſſion 
either in my huſband or in my father ? I was born, it 
ſeems, to ſhare, both as a wife and daughter, in the mij- 
Fortune and diſgrace of ' thoſe who are neareſt to me in 
blood and in affeftion. As for Cleombrotus, I ſufficiently 
diſoroned his cauſe, when I forſooſ him to follow you ; but 
new you yourſelf will juſtify his proceedings, by ſhowing 
zo the world, that for the\ſake of a kingdom it is juſt 
to kill a ſon- in lato, and be regardleſs of a daughter. 
Chelonis having ended this lamentation, reſted 


her check on dag huſband's head, and turned her 
| EYES, 
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eyes, dim and languid through grief, upon the 
ſpectators. 
Leonidas, having adviſed with his friends, con- 
demned Cleombrotus to perpetual baniſhment. 
Chelonis, he ſaid, ought to ſtay with him, it not 
being juſt ſhe ſhould forſake a father, who loved 
her A much, and who had granted at her inter- 
ceſſion the life of her huſband. But alk he could 
ſay would not prevail. She roſe up immediately, 
and taking one of her children in her arms, gave 
the other to her huſband ; then having performed 
her devotions at the altar where, ſhe had taken 
ſanctuary, ſhe cheerfully followed fi 
ment. And it Cleombrotus had not been totally 
corrupted by ambition, he would have choſen to 
be baniſhed with ſo excellent a woman, rather than 


Without her to poſſeſs the kingdom. 


Cleombrotus. being thus removed, "FRY 
thought fit alſo to diſplace the Ephori, and to chuſe 
others in their room. I hen he began to conſider 
how he might enſnare Agis. At firſt he endea- 
voured to perſuade him to leave the ſanctuary, and 
partake with him in the kingdom; for the people, 
he ſaid, would eaſily pardon the errours of a young 
man, ambitious of glory, and deceived by the craft 
of Ageſilaus. But finding that Agis was ſuſpicious, 


and not to be prevailed with to quit his ſanctuary, 
he gave over the deſign of deluding him by theſe 


falſe and ſpecious pretences. 0 

Amphares, Demochares, and Arcefilaus often 
viſited Agis, being his intimate friends; and ſome- 
times they accompanied him to the bath, always 
conducting him ſafe again into the temple. Am- 


hares had borrowed a great deal of plate and rich 


houſehold ſtuff of Ageſiſtrata, and hoped that if 
he could deſtroy the King and his whole family, he 
might peaceably enjoy thoſe goods. And it is e 
that he was more zealous than any other to ſerve 
ann, and that bong one of the Ephori, he _ 


— 
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all he could to incenſe the reſt of his colleagues a- 
gainſt Agis. Theſe men therefore finding that A- 
gis would-never ſtir from his-ſan&uary, but only 
when he went to the bath, reſolved to make uſe of 
that occaſion, And one day, on his return, they 
met and ſaluted him as formerly; and as they walk- 
ed on with him, they converſed with a great deal of 
mirth and gaiety, as was natural when they were 
talking to a young man and familiar friend. But 
when they came to the turning of a ſtreet which 
led to the priſon, Amphares, by virtue of his office, 
arreſted Agis, and told him, He mujt go with him 
before the Ephori, to anſwer for his miſdemeanours. At 
the ſame time Demochares, who was a tall ſtrong 
man,. threw his cloak over his head, and dragged 


him after him by the neck, whilſt the others went 


behind to thruſt him on; ſo that none of Agis's 
friends being near to aſſiſt him, they eaſily brought 
him to the priſon, where Leonidas ſoon arrived 
with a company of mercenary ſoldiers, who ſtrong- 
ly guarded the entrance. The Ephori came there 
alſo with as many of the ſenfitors as they knew to be 
true to their party. They began, as in a judicial 
proceſs, with aſking him, hy he had gone about ta 
alter the government? When Agis only laughed at 
their diſſimulation, Amphares told him, It was more 
feaſonable to weep, for now the time was came in which 
he ſhould be puniſhed for his preſumption. Another 
of the Ephori' ſeeming more favourable, and as 
it were helping him to an excuſe, allcod him, 
Whether he was not forced to what he did by Ageſilaus 
and Lyſander? But Agis anſwered, he had not been 
conſtrained. by any man, nor had any other intent in what 
he did, but only to. fallow the example of Lycurgus, and to 
govern conformably to his laws.. The ſame Ephorus 
aſked him, /Yhether he did not now repent of his raſh- 
neſs * To which he replied, That though he ſaw un- 
avoidable death before his eyes, yet he could never repent 
of ſo juſt and ja glorious a deſign. Upon this _ _ 
Zx4 1 lemned 
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demned him to death, and commanded the officers: 
to carry him into the Decade, which was a place 
in the priſon where they uſed to ſtrangle male- 
factors. The officers refuled to obey, and the very 
mercenary foldiers declined it, thinking it an abo- 

minable and impious action to lay violent hands on. 
a king ; which when Demochares perceived, he ut- 


tered the ſevereſt menaces and reproaches againſt. 


them, and then himſelf thruſt him into the dun- 
. 

By this time che news of Agis' D being ſeized had 
reached all parts of the city, and occaſioned a great 
- concourſe of people with lanterns and torches a- 
bout the priſon-gates; and in the midſt of them 


were the mother and grandmother of Agis, crying. 


out with a loud voice, that their king ought to be 
heard by the people, and to be tried according to 
the uſual forms of juſtice, But this clamour, in- 
Read of preventing, haſtened his death, his ene- 
mies fearing that if the tumult ſhould increaſe, 
he might that very night be reſcued out of heir 
hands. 

Agis, as he was going to execution, tes 
one of the officers weeping and lamenting his miſ- 
fortune > Meep not, friend, ſays he, for me, who: 
die innocent; my condition i is much better than theirs who 


put me to death contrary to law and juſtice. As ſoon as 


he had ſpoken theſe words, he cheerfully ſtretched 
out his neck to the executioner, 

» Immediately after Agis was dead, Amphares went 
out of the priſon-gate, where he found Ageſiſtrata, 


who threw herſelf at his feet; he gently raiſed her 
up, pretending ſtill the ſame friendſhip as former- 
ly, and aſſured her, that fhe need not fear any further 
Violence ſhould be offered to her ſon; and that if ſhe 
_ pleaſed, ' ſhe might go in and ſee him. She begged that 


her mother might alſo have the favour to be ad- 
mitted ; and he replied, that ſhe might freely enter. 


When they were entered, he commanded. the gate 
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to be locked again, and the grandmother to be firſt 


introduced; ſhe was now grown very old, and had 
lived all her days with great reputation for virtue 


and wiſdom. As ſoon as ſhe was diſpatched, Am- 
phares told Ageliftrata, e might now go in if ſhe 
pleaſed; the accordingly entered, and beholding her 


ſon's body ſtretched on the ground, and her mo- 


ther hanging by the neck, ſhe firſt aſſiſted the ſol- 
diers in taking down her body, and covering it de- 


' cently, laid it by her ſon's; then embracing him 
and kiſſing his cheeks, O my jon, ſaid ſhe, thy too 
great lenity, moderation, and humanity, have deſtroyed both 


thee and us, Amphares, who ſtood at the door, 
hearing this, ruſhed in haſtily, and with a furious 
tone and countenance ſaid to her, Since you, approve 
of your ſon's afttons, it is fit you ſhould partake in his 


reward, She riſing up to meet her deſtiny, only ut- 


tered theſe few werds, May all this redound to the 
good of Sparta. | 


And now the three bodies being expoſed to view; | 


and the fact divulged, no fear of magiſtrates could 
hinder the people from expreſſing their deteſtation 


of it, and their hatred of Leonidas and Amphares, 
ſo wicked and barbarous an action having never been 
committed in Sparta, fince firſt the Dorians inha- 
bited Peloponneſus : for their very enemies in war 
were always cautious of ſpilling the blood of a La- 
cedzmonian king, inſomuch that in any encounter 
they would decline and endeavour to avoid them, 
from the reſpect they bore to their dignity, Hence 

it was, that in ſo many battles fought betwixt the La- 
cedæmonians and the other Grecians, they never loſt 
any of their kings except Cleombrotus, who was 


killed with a javelin at the battle of Leuctra a little 


before the time of King Philip of Macedon. The 
Meſſenians indeed affirm that Theopompus was al- 
ſo ſlain by Ariſtomenes; but the Lacedzmonians 
deny it, and ſay, he was only wounded. Be this as 

it will, it is certain at leaſt that Agis was the e 
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Eing put to death by the Ephori, and only for ha- 
ving formed a deſign that was truly excellent and 
worthy of a Spartan, though he was at an age 
-when even errours generally find pardon, His 


Friends had more reaſon to blame him than his ene- 
mies, for having ſaved Leonidas, and truſted the 


others who betrayed him, through the extraordina- 


15 mildneſs and generoſity of his diſpoſition. 


THE 
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CLEOMENES. 


Fter the death of Agis, his brother Auchidlas : 
mus was too quick for Leonidas, ad ſaved 
Himſelf by a timely retreat. But his wife Agiatis, 
then newly brought to bed, was forced by the ty- 
rant from her own houſe, and compelled to marry 
his ſon Cleomenes, (though at that time too young 
for a wife); for he was unwilling that any one elſe 
| ſhould have her, ſhe being heireſs to her father Gy- 
lüppus's great-eſtate ; befides, ſhe was in the dior 
of youth, ſurpaſſed in beauty all the women of 
Greece, and was of an excellent diſpoſition; and 
therefore, they ſay, ſhe did all ſhe could, that ſhe 
might not be compelled to this match. 
Being-thus married to Cleomenes, ſhe hated Le 
onidas; but to the youth ſhe ſhowed herſelf a kind 
and obliging wife. He, as ſoon as they came to- 
gether, began to love her very much; and the ten- 
der remembrance ſhe retained of Agis, wrought 
ſomewhat of concern in the young-man for him, 
| No that he would often inquire of her concerning 
his ſtory, and attentively liſten to the account 
deſigns Cleomenes had a generous and nobie ; 
mind; he was as temperate as Agis, and as plain | 
and frugal in his manner of life, but he had not Wi 
the ſame calmneſs and gentleneſs of i His | 


Vor. V. O 9 paſſions 
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paſſions were keen, and his purſuit of that which 
he thought good and juſt, was violent and impe- 


_ tuous; he thought it beſt to govern willing ſubjechs ; 


but he likewiſe thought it good to force them even 
againſt their inclinations to purſue what was laud- 


able and uſeful. He was much diſpleaſed with the 
ſtate of affairs in the city: the people lay diſſolved 


in idleneſs and pleaſure; the king gave himſelf no 
concern about the affairs of the ſtate, and if nobody 
gave him any diſturbance, he only wiſhed to ſpend his 
time in eaſe and luxury ; the public was neglected, 


and each man intent upon his private gain, Jt was 


dangerous, now Agis was killed, to mention the exer- 


ciſing and training of their youth, or to propoſe to 


reſtore the ancient bravery and equality. It is ſaid, 
that Cleomenes, whilſt a boy, ſtudied philoſophy 
under Sphærus the Boryſthenite *, who coming to 
Sparta, was very diligent in inſtructing the youth. 


Sphzrus was one of the chief of Zeno the Citiean's 


ſaholars +; and itis likely/that he admired the man- 


ly temper of Cleomenes, and inflamed his generous 


ambition. The ancient Leonidas, it is ſaid, being 
aſked, I hat ſort of poet he thought Tyrtaus ? replied, 


An excellent one to excite the! courage of youth ; for, being. 
inflamed with wartiike fury by his poems, they readily ex- 
Poſe their lives to the chance of battle; and the Stoic 
philoſophy may ſometimes have a very dangerous 


influence on raſh and fiery tempers, but on perſons 
of a ſedate and mild diſpoſition will produce all the 
good effects for which it was deſigned, 

Upon the death of his father Leonidas, Cleo- 


* This Sphærus was born towards the end of the reign of Phila- 
delphus, and flouriſhed under that of his ſon Euergetes. We find in 


Diogenes Laertius à catalogue of his, works, which were very conſi- 
derable. He was firſt, Zeno's diſciple, and afterwards fludied under 


his ſucceſſor Cleanthes, 
F He calls him the Citizan, to diſtinguiſh him frown Zeno of Elea a 
wiſh about two hundred years after the 


death of Zeno the Citican, was ſo called becauſe he was a native 


1 Citium a town in Cyp. us. 


menes 
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menes ſucceeded to the kingdom; and obſerving 
that the citizens were extremely diffolute, that the 
rich neglected the public, being intent on their own. 
gain and pleaſure; that the poor being cranfped in 

their fortunes, were grown unactive, cowardly, and: 
averſe to the Spartan inſtitutions and manner of e- 
ducation, and that he had only the name of king, 
while the Ephori had all the power, he reſolved to 
change the preſent poſture of affairs. He had a 
friend named Anares, who had been his lover; 
(ſuch an affection. the Spartans call an inſpiration); 
him he ſounded, and of him he inquired, what ſort. 

of king Agis was, by what. means, and by what aſ- 
ſiſtance he began and purſued his defigns. Xena- 
res at firſt willingly complied with his requeſt, and 
told him the whole ſtory, with all the particular cir- 
cumftances. But when he obſerved that Cleomenes. 
liſtened to the relation with great eagerneſs, ſhow- 
cd an extraordinary emotion when he heard of che 

alterations that Agis made in the government, and. 

egged to have the ſtory often repeated, he at firſt 

| ſevexely chid him, telling kim he was mad, and at 

| laſt left off all ſort of familiarity and converſation 

5 with him; yet he never told any man the cauſe of 

; their diſagreement, but would only ſay, Cleomenes. 

knew very well, Cleomenes finding Xenares averſe 

S to his deſigns, and thinking all others to be of the 

5 ſame opinion, conſulted” with none, but contrived _ 

- the whole buſineſs by himſelf. And conſidering 

that it would be eaſier to bring about an alteration 


- 


- | when the city was at war, than when in peace, he 
engaged the commonwealth in a-quarrel with the 
1 Achæans, who had given them a fair occaſion to 
n complain. For Aratus, a man of the greateſt 
N power amongſt all the Achæans, deſigned from the 
; very beginning to bring all the Peloponneſians into 
+ | one body. And this was the whole ſcope of his 
_ many expeditions, and of his long adminiſtration z 


for he thought this the only means to make them an 
—_=- | "ES. equal 
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equal match for their foreign enemies. All the reft 


agreed to his propoſals; only the Lacedzmonains, 


the Elzans, and as many of the Arcadians as incli- 


ned to the Spartan intereſt, refuſed, I herefore as 
ſoon as Leonidas was dead, he felt upon the Arca- 


dians, and plundered thoſe eſpecially who bordered 
on Achæa; by this means defigning to try the in- 
clinations of the Spartans, and to ſhow that he de- 
ſpiſed Cleomenes as a young man who had no ex- 
| . Upon this the Ephori ſent Cleomenes to 

urpriſe the Athenæum (or temple of Minerva) near 


Belbina; for that place is the entrance of Laconia, 
and was then in diſpute between the Spartans and 


Megalopolitans. Cleomenes 3 himſelf of 


the place, and fortified it; at whick action Aratus 


ſhowed no public reſentment, but marched by night 


to ſurpriſe | egea and Orchomenus. The deſign . 


failed; for thoſe who were to betray the cities into 
his hands were ſeized with a panic, and deſpaired 
of ſucceſs; Aratus therefore retreated, imagining 
chat his defign had been undifcovered. But Cleo- 

menes wrote a ſcoffing letter to him, and deſired 


him to know, as from a friend, to what place he had 


marched his army the night before £ and Aratus anſwer- 
ing, That having under ſtood his defign to fortify Belbina, 
he made a mation with an intent to oppoſe him; Cleame- 
nes replied, That he believed it, but deſired him to give 
him an account, if it was convenient, why be. carried 
woſe torches and ladders with him? | 
Aratus laughing at the_jeſt, afked what kind of 
youth this was? Democrates, a Spartan exile, re- 
plied, IF you have any deſigns upon the Lacedgynonians, 
begin before this cockerel's ſpurs are grown, vpn after 


this, Cleomenes being in Arcadia with a few horſe; 


{ 


and three hundred foot, the Ephori fearing to en- 


gage in the war, commanded him home; but 


when upon his retreat Aratus made himſelf maſter 
of Caphuz, they ordered him to take the field 
again. In this expedition he took Methydrium, 
| Fi | and 
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and laid waſte the country of the Argives. The 
Achæans ſent twenty thouſand foot and a thouſand 
horſe againſt him, under the command of Ariſto- 
machus. Cleomenes faced them at Palantium, and 
offered battle. But Aratus being intimidated by his 

bravery, would not ſuffer the general fo engage, 

but retreated, being bitterly reproached by the A- 
chæans, and derided and ſcorned by the Spartans, 
who were not above five thouſand in number. Cleo- 
menes, encouraged by this ſucceſs, began to boaſt 
among the citizens, and remind them of a ſentence 
of one of their ancient kings, who ſaid, The Spar- 
tans ſeldom inquired how many their enemies Were, but 
where they were. 

After this, marching to the aſſiſtance of the E- 
leans, who had been attacked by the Achæans, 
"and falling upon the enemy in their retreat near Ly- 
cæum, he routed their whole army, ſtruck great 
terrour into them, took a great number of captives, . 
and killed many upon the place; ſo that it was com- 
monly reported amongſt the Greeks that Aratus was 
flain, But Aratus making the beſt advantage Qt 
the opportunity, preſently after, the defeat march» 
ed to Mantinea, and before any body ſüſpected it, 
took the city, and put a garriſon into it. Upon 
this, the Lacedæmonians being quite diſcour aged, 
and oppoling Cleomenes's deſign: of carrying on- 
the war, he was very deſirous to ſend for Archida- 
mus, Agis's brother, from Meſſena, who was of 
the other family, and had a right to the kingdom; 
for. Cleomenes: thought that the power of the E- 
 Phori- would be weakened, when the kingly ſtate 
was filled up, and the two families were united. 
But thoſe who were concerned in the death. of A: 
gis underſtanding the deſign, and fearing that upon 
Archidamus's return they ſhould be called to an ac» 

w_ marched out privately to watch. his-approach, 
and accompanied him into the city, where he was 
no ſooner arrived but they murdered him; he- 

CET ther 
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ther it was without the privity of Cleomenes, as: 
Phylarchus thinks, or whether his friends prevail- 

ed on him to abandon that unhappy prince, is un- 
certain; however the chief blame fell on them, 
who, if he was Sone, were thought to have 
forced him to it. 

However Cleomenes, verfiſting ſtill in tte reſolu- 
tion of new · modelling the ſtate, prevailed upon the 
Ephori by dint of money to put him at the head of 
an army, and won over many others by means of 
his mother Crateſiclèa, who ſpared no coſt, and 
was very zealous to promote the ſame deſign; and 
though of herſelf ſhe had no inclination to marry, 
yet, for her fon's ſake, the wedded a man who had 
the greateſt power and reputation of any of the ci- 
tizens. Cleomenes marching out with his army, 
took Leuctra , a place belonging to Megalopolis ; $- 
and the Achzans under the command of Aratus co- 
ming quickly to the relief of it, a battle was fought 
under the very walls of the city, in which ſome 
part of his army was routed. But Aratus commahd- 
ing the Achzans not to paſs: a deep hollow, and 
ſtopping the purſuit, Lyſiades, the Megalopolitan, 
being much diſpleaſed at the order, encouraged the 
horſe which he led, and purſued the enemy, till he 
came into a place full of vines, incloſures, and 
ditches; where being forced to break his ranks, he 
was put into great diſorder. Cleomenes obſerving 
the advantage, commanded the Tarentines and 
Cretans to engage him, by whom, after an obſti- 
nate diſpute, he was routed and ſlain. The Lace - 
dzmonians thus encouraged, with a great ſhout fell 
upon the Achæans, and routed their whole army. 
The bodies of the ſlain, which were very many, 
were delivered up by Cleomenes upon conditions; 


* This i is different from the town ſo called in Bœotia, and another 
of the ſame name upon the Meſſenian gulf in Laconia, Some take 
this place to be the ſame with that which Polybius calls Laodicia; 
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but the body of Lyſiades he commanded to be 
brought to him; and then adorning it with a pur- 


ple robe,. and putting a crown upon its head, he 


ſent it to the gates of Megalopolis. This Lyſia- 
des was the man who qeſigned his crown, reſtored. 
liberty to the citizens, cee e city to the A- 


chæan intereſt. . | 
Cleomenes being very much elated by this ſuc- 


ceſs, and-thinking,. that if matters were wholly at 
his diſpoal, he ſhould. quickly be too hard for the 
Achæalfs, perſuaded Megiſtonus, his mother's huſ- 
band, that it was expedient. for the ſtate to ſhake 
off the power of the F phori, and to put all their 
wealth into one common ſtock for the whole body; 
that Sparta, being reſtored to- its ancient equality, 


might be raiſed again to its former dignity, and be- 


come miſtreſs of all Greece. Megiſtonus liking the 
deſign, Cleomenes. engaged two or three more of 
His friends in it. About that time one of the E- 
phori ſleeping in Paſiphae's temple, had a very ſur- 


priſing dream *; for he thought that in the place 
where the F.phori uſed to fit and hear cauſes, he 


ſaw but one chair, and that the four others were 
removed ; and whilſt he was ſurpriſed at the change,. 


he heard a voice out of the temple, ſaying, This is 
beſt for Sparta. This dream he told to Cleomenes, 
who was troubled at firſt, fearing that he uſed this. 
as a ſtratagem to ſift him, upon ſome ſuſpicion of 
his deſign ; but when he was ſatisfied that the rela- 
tor ſpoke truth, he recovered. his ſpirits; and ta- 
king with him thoſe who he thought would chiefly* 
oppoſe his ſcheme, he made himſelf maſter of E- 
ræa and Alſæa *, two cities of the Achzans, fur- 


| 0 

* This paſſage is a further proof that Paſtphae was the ſame with 
Ino, for they who had a mind to conſult her, went and ſlept in her 
temple, and whatever they wanted to know, the goddeſs revealed 
to them in dream. See the remark in the life of Agis, p. 144. 

F This name being no where elſe to be found, ſome conjecture 
that we ſhould read Alæa, which was a town in Arcadia, and is men- 
tioned by Pliny and others, | | 


niſhed | 
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niſhed Orchomenus with proviſions, laid fiege to 


Mantinea, and with long and frequent marches ſo 
haraſſed the Lacedæmonians, that many of them 
deſired to be left in Arcadia; which requeſt he 


complied with, and returned to Sparta with the 


mercenaries.. By the ray he communicated his de- 
fign to thoſe whom he thought moſt attached to. 
him, and marehed ſlowly, that he might arrive juſt 
when the Ephori were. at. fupper.. When he was. 
come near the city, he ſent Euryclidas torghe place 
where the Ephori uſed to ſup, under pretgace of 
carrying ſome meſſage from him relating to the ar-- 
my; and two other ybung men, who had been e- 
ducated with: Cleomenes, and whom the Spartans. 
call Samothracians, followed at the head of a ſmall 
party: and whilſt Euryclidas was delivering his meſ- 
ſage to the Ephori, they ran upon them with their 


drawn ſwords, and flew them. Ageſilaus, as ſoon 


as he was. wounded, fell, and lay as dead ; but in a 
little time he roſe, filently conveyed himſelf out of 
the room, and crept undiſcovered into a little build- 
ing, which was the temple of Fear, and which was 
always uſed to be ſhut, but was then by chance o- 
pen, Being got in, he immediately ſhut the door. 
The other four were killed, and above ten more 
who came to their affiſtance. Thoſe who remain- 
ed quiet received no harm, nor were any. ſtopped 
who fled out of the city; and even Ageſilaus was 
ſpared who came out of the temple the next day, 

The Lacedzmonians have not only temples dedi- 


cated to Fear, but alſo to Death, Laughter, and 


many of the paſſions. They worthip Fear, not as 
they do thoſe deities Which they dread, or eftecmy 


ing it hurtful, but becauſe they conſider Fear as the 


ſtrongeſt cement of ſociety : and therefor@Ariſtotle 
tells us. that the Ephori, when they entered upon 
their government, made proclamation to the peo- 


ple, that they ſhould ſhave their upper lip, and be 


obedient to the laws, that they might not be forced 


to 
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to be ſevere; giving this trivial injunction, (in my 
opinion), to accuſtom their youth to obedience e- 
ven in the ſmalleſt matters. And it ſeems to me 
that the ancients thought that fortitude did not con- 
ſiſt in an exemption from fear, but on the contrarx 
in the fear of reproach, and the dread of infamy. 
For they who ſtand moſt in fear of the law, act 
with the greateſt valour and reſolution againſt their 
enemies, and they who are the moſt tender of their 
reputation, are the leaſt ſparing of themſelves in 
times of danger. Therefore it is juſtly ſaid by the 
„ 


Where fear dwells, there-refides ingenuous ſhame. 


And this was well underſtood by Homer, when he 
makes Helen ſay to her father-in-law Priamus, 


Before thy preſence, father, I appear | 
With conſcious ſhame and reverential fear. Pope. 


and when in another place, he ſays that the Gre - 
clan troops. N | 

With fear and ſilence on their chiefs attend, 
For men principally reverence thoſe whom they 
fear; and therefore when the authority of the E- 


phori was. become almoſt equal to that of the kings, 


the temple of Fear was built near the place where 
they uſed to eat. | | E 
The next day Cleomenes proſcribed eighty of the 
citizens, whom he thought it neceflaxy to baniſh, 
and removed all the ſeats of the Ephori except one, 
in which he himſelf deſigned to fit, and hear cau- 
ſes. Then calling the citizens together, he made 
an apology. for his proceedings, ſaying, That the 
government, as it was framed by Lycurgus, was compo- 
fed of the kings and the ſenate, and that that model of go- 
vernment had continued a long time, and needed no other 
fort of magiſtrates to give it perfection. But afterward, 
in the long war with the 22 — when the kings be- 
4 | - 3 ing 
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ing to command the armies, had no time to attend civil 
cauſes, they chofe ſome of their friends, and left them to 
determine the differences among the citizens in their flead. 
T heſe were called Ephori *; and at firſt they behaved as 
ſervants to the kings; but afterwards, by degrees, they 
appropriated the — to themſelves, and erected a diſ- 
time? 2 of magiſtracy, An evidence of the truth of this 
is, that the kings, though, upon the firſt and ſecond meſ- 
fage of the Ephori, they may refuſe t1 go, upon the third 
always attend them and Aſteropus, the firſt that raiſed 
the Ephori to that height of power, was not Ephorus till 
many ages after their inſtitution. Indeed whilſt they mo- 
deftly contained themſelves within their own proper ſphere, 
| it vas better to bear with them than to make a diſturb- 
| ance. But that a new upſtart power ſhould ſo far de- 
Atroy the old model of government, as t baniſh ſome kings, 
murder others without hearing their defence, and threaten 
thoſe who deſired to ſee the beſt and moſt divine conſtitu- 
tion reſtored in Sparta, was unſufferable,, Therefore if 
it had been poſſible for him, without bloodſhed, to have 
Freed Lacedæmon front thoſe plagues that had been intro- 
duced into it, luxury, prodigulity, debts, and uſury, and 
om thoſe more ancient evils, poverty and riches, he ſhould 
have thought himſelf the happueft king in the world; ha- 
ding, like an expert phyſician, cured the diſeaſes of his 
country without pain. But now in this neceſſity, his 
_ - proceedings were juſtified by the example of Lycurgus, who 
3 being neither king, nor magiſtrate, but a private man, and 
=_ aiming at the kingdom , came armed into the market- 
it place, inſomuch that the king Charilaus fled for fear to 
| the altar : but he being a good. man, and. a lover of his 
country, readily conſented to Lycurgus's projett, and ad- 
mitted an alteration in the ſlate, Thus, by his own ac- 
tions, Lycurgus ſhowed, that it was difficult to correct 
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* When Theopompus found that the authority of the kings and the 
ſenate was become exceſſive, he oppoſed to it that of the Ephori as a 
neceſſary curb and reſtriction. Cleomenes is too much prejudiced in 
his own cauſe; the Ephori were not at their firſt inſtitution the king' 8 

_ miniſters, Vol, i. p. 174. | 
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the government e force and fear; and theſe, he 
ſaid, he himſelf bad uſed with great moderation, having 


only removed thoſe who were enemies to h welfare of 


Sparta. He then told them, that a the land f, 


be left in common, aud private claims laid af! 2 Mat all 


debts ſhould be diſcharged; and that the merits of te fo- 
reigners in th bir nezghbourhood ſhould be {crutinized, and 
the beſt of them be inrolled among the Spartans, that fa 
they ab defend the city with their arms, and that 
Laconia might no longer be a prey to the Mtolians and I. 
hyrians for want of a ſufficient number to ſecure it. 

When he had thus ſpoken to the people, he was 
the firft who brought his whole ſubſtance. into the 
public ſtock. His father-in-law Megiſtonus, and 
all his friends, did the ſame, and the reſt of the 
citizens followed the example. When the land 


came to be divided, he afligned ſhares even to thoſe. 


he had baniſhed, and promiſed to reſtore them as 


ſoon as all things were perfectly ſettled, When he 


had completed the number of citizens out of the 


| beſt of the inhabitants of the neighbouring coun- 


tries, he raiſed a body of four thouſand foot, and 
inſtoad of their javelins taught them to uſe the-two- 


| handed pike, and to hold their ſhields by a handle, 


and not by a ring as before. After this he began 
to conſult about the education and diſcipline of the 


youth, in many particulars of which he was aſſiſted 
by Sphærus, who was then at Sparta; and in a 


{hort time the ſchools of exerciſe — cheir refecto- 
ries recovered their ancient decency and order, 


moſt of the citizens voluntarily complying with 


that generous and Spartan way of living, whilſt the 


reſt ſubmitted to it out of neceſſity. And that the 


name of pt might give no jealouſy to the peo- 


2 


* Cleomenes added this particular, aiming at the kingdom, on pur- 
pofe to make his caſe reſemble that of Lycurgus, and to take off the o- 
dium that lay upon bim. But he did it without any foundation. 


Lycurgus had not the Gall deſign of making himſelf „ as may be 
= | in his * 


ple, 
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ple, he made kuclidas, his brother, partner in che 


throne; and this was the firſt time that Sparta had 


two kings of the ſame family. Then underſtand- 


ing that the Achæans and Aratus imagined that 
his affairs were in a hazardous ſituation on account 
of this change, and that he would not venture out 
of Sparta, and leave the city in fuch agitation- and 
diſorder, he thought it a noble and uſeful under- 
taking to convince his enemies of the vigour and 
alacrity of his army. And theref6re making an in- 
curſion into the territories of Megalopolis, he made 

reat devaſtation in the country, and got a yery 
conſiderable booty. And at laſt having ſeized on a 
company 'of comedians as they were on the road 
from Meſſene, he built a ſtage even in the territo- 
ries of the enemy, propoſed a prize of forty minæ, 
and was - himſelf a ſpectator of their performances 


for a whole day together; not becauſe he was fond 


of ſuch entertainments, but to inſult over his ene- 
mies, and to let them ſee by this mark of contempt 
how ſecure he thought himſelf of his conqueſt. 
For of all the Grecian and royal armies, that of 
Sparta alone was free from the attendance of ſtage- 
. jugglers, ſingers, and dancers of both ſexes. 
His camp was clear of all ſorts of intemperance and 
buffoonery, and from all public feſtivals and ſhows. 
The young men paſſed the greateſt part of their 
time in their exerciſes, and the more aged in form- 
ing and inſtructing them. And when they were at 
leiſure, their chief diverſion conſiſted in cheerful and 
facetious diſcourſe, and in encounterinf each other 
with ſententious and lively turns of wit; the ad- 
vantages of which have been ſufficiently ſhown in 
the life of Lycurgus. He inſtructed all by his ex- 
ample, and was himſelf a pattern of temperance to 
every one, his manner of living being neither more 
ſtately, nor more expenſive, than: that of the 
meaneſt citizen. And this was of great advantage 
to him 1 in OY his deſigns in Greece, For 

men 
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men when they waited upon other kings, did not 


fo much admire their wealth and magnificence, as 
they hated their pride and arrogance, their 3 
of acceſs, and imperious behaviour towards thoſe 
who had any buſineſs to tranſact with them. 

Whereas in the court of Cleomenes, who was a: 

king indegd, and juſtly deferved that auguſt title, 
when they ſaw no purple nor robes of ſtate upon 
him, no rich couches nor ſumptuous carriages ; 
when they obſerved that he was not ſurrounded by 
a croud of officers and attendants, nor returned 
anſwers after a long delay, by his ſecretaries, but 
that he was drefled in an ordinary habit; that he 


.roſe and came forward to meet thoſe who ap- 


proached him, and talked at lejſure, and with great 
freedom and kindneſs to all that had buſineſs with _ 
him, they were charmed and delighted, and de- 
clared that he alone was the true ſon of Hercules. 


His conſtant table was with three couches only, and 


was furniſhed very frugally, and after the Laconic 
manner; and when he entertained ambaſſadors, or 
ſtrangers, two more couches were added, and a 
little better dinner prepared by his ſervants ; not 
that the proviſions were more exquiſite.and dainty, 


only the dithes were larger, and the wine more 


pleptiful : for he reproved one of his friends Ar 
entertaining ſome ſtrangers with nothing but the 


ccoarſe qake and black broth, which they uſually 


fed on in their Phiditia ; ſaying, That upon ſuch oc- 


caſions, and when they treated ſtrangers, it was not re- 
guifite to be too exact Laconians. After ſupper, a. 


ſtand was brought in, with a braſs veſſel full of 


' wine, two filver pots, which held almoſt a quart a- 


piece, a few ſilver cups, out of which he that 
pleaſed might drink; but no liquor was forced on 
any of the gueſts. There was no muſic nor any 


other diverſion required where the converſation 
was ſo agreeable; for he entertained the company, 
ſometimes by aſking queſtions, ſometimes by telling 
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agreeable and inſtructive ſtories, His moſt grave 
and ſerious diſcourſes were free from auſterity, and 
his mirth from petulance and buffoonery. tor he 


thought choſe ways of catching men by money and 
preſents, which ocher kings uſe, to be mean“ and 


inartificial ; and iv ſeemed to him to be the moſt 


honourable method, and moſt fuitable to a king, 


to win the er of thoſe that came to him, 
by agreeable and friendly converſation: for a friend 
and mercenary differ only in this, chat the one is 
ained by an obliging behaviour and converſation, 
and the other is purchaled by money. | 
The Mantineans were the firit that made uſe of 
his aſſiſtance; for admitting him by night into their 
city, they fell upon the garriſon placed over them 
by the Achæäns, and having driven them out, ' put 
themſelves under his protection. He reſtored to 


them their polity _ laws, and the fame day 


marched to Legea. A little while after, ferching 
a compaſs through Arcadia, he made a deſcent up- 
on Pherz in Achæa, intending to force Aratus to 


a battle, or bring him into diſrepute for refuſing te 


engage, and ſuffering him to ravage the country. 


 Hyperbatas at that time commanded the army, but 
Aratus had all the power amongſt the 'Achzang. 


he Achzans marching out with their whole 
rength, and encamping at Dymæa, near Heca- 
tombzum, Cleomenes came up, and thinking it 


not adviſeable to encamp between Dymæa, a city 
of the enemy's, and the camp of the Achæans, he 


boldly challenged the Achæans, forced them to a 
battle, and routing the phalanx, ſlew a great many 


in the fight, and took many priſoners ; thence 
marching to Lango, and driving out the Achzan 


garriſon, he reſtored the city to the Eleans. The 
affairs of the Achzans being in this deſperate con- 
dition, Aratus, who uſcd to continue general for 


two years together, refuſed the command for this 
year, though they exttyeaced and urged him to ac- 
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cept it. This indeed was cowardly, to quit his poſt 
in that extremity, and put another at the helm when 
the ſtorm was: at the higheſt, and his country in 
greater danger than ever. 


The firſt: conditions propoſed by Cleomenes to: 


the Achæans ſeemed hard and unreaſonable.;. but 
afterwards he acquainted them by other ambaſſadors, 


that he inſiſted only upon having the command of 


Greece ſettled upon him, and that in other matters 
he would not differ with them, being willing to re- 
ſtore them their priſoners, and the. places he had. 


taken from them.. The Achzans were willing to. 


come to an agreement upon theſe terms, and in- 


vited Cleomenes to Lerna,. where an aſſembly was 


to be held. But it hepperſed that Cleomenes, 
having heated himſelf with marching too haſtily, 
drank a-large draught of cold water when it was 


improper for him; this threw him into a violent 


diſorder, ſo. that. he brought up a great. quantity 


of blood, and entirely loſt his ſpeech. There- 
| fore being unable to continue his march, he ſent 


the chief of the captives to the Achæans, and put- 


ting off the meeting for ſome time, retired to La- 


cedæmon. 


* 


This ruinbd the affairs of Greece, which was 


juſt then ready to recover itſelf out of its diſaſters, 


and get the better of the inſolence and rapaciouſ- 
neſs of the Macedonians. For Aratus, whether 
fearing and diſtruſting Cleomenes, or enyying his 
unexpected ſucceſs, and thinking it a diſgrace for 

him, who had commanded thirty-three years, to 


have a young man ſucceed to all his glory and his 


power, and be the head of that government which 
he had employed ſo long a time in raiſing and ſet- 


tling, firſt endeavoured to keep the Achæans from 


cloſing with Cleomenes; but when they would not 
hearken to him, fearing Cleomenes's daring ſpirit, 
and thinking the propoſals of the Lacedæmonians 


to be very reaſonable, who defigned only to re- 
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duce peloponneſus to its old model, he had recourfe 
to an action which was unbecoming any of the 
Greeks, but moſt diſhonourable in- him, and very 
unworthy his former conduct both in peace and 
war. For he called Antigonus into Greece, and 
filled Peloponneſus with Macedonians, though he 
- himſelf, when a youth, had driven them out of it, 


by forcing from them the citadel of Corinth, and 1 


had declared himſelf an enemy to all kings, but e- 
ſpecially to Antigonus, whom he loaded with a 
-thouſand reproaches, as appears from the writings 
he has left behind him *. In thoſe writings he 
boaſts of having expoſed himſelf to innumerable 
dangers for the ſervice of the Athenians, that he 
might free their city from the garriſon placed in it 
by the Macedonians and yet after all this he him- 
felf ealled thoſe very Macedonians into his own. 
country, invited them into his own houſe, and led 
them up even into the womens apartment, though 
at the ſame time he could not bear that a deſcen- 
dent of Hercules, a king of Sparta, a prince who 
finding the government of his country in the ut- 
moiſt diſorder, and the political harmony grown 
licentious and irregular, laboured to reſtore it to 
its ancient ſimplicity, and to the grave Doric tone 
invented by Lycurgus, ſhould be ſtyled general of 
the Triccæans and Sicyonians F, To avoid the 
coarſe cake and ſhort cloak of the Spartans, and 
that which he thought the utmoſt grievance,. and 
was his greateſt charge againſt Cleomenes, the 
extirpation of wealth, and alleviation of poverty, 
he baſely ſubjected himſelf, together with Achæa, 
to the diadem and purple, to the imperious com- 
mands of the e and cheir I 


* Aratus wrote. a hiſtory of the Achæans, and of his own conduct. 

+ Inſtead of Triccæans ſome conjecture that it ſhou!d be Tritæans. 
For Tricca, which was in Theſſaly, could have no ſhare in the A- 
chean league; but Trites, which W. 8. a city of Phocis, was compre- 


hended in it, 
' That 
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That he might not ſeem to pay any deference to 
Cleomenes, he performed the Antigoneia (ſacrifices 
in honour of Antigonus), and ſung Pæans himſelf, 
with a Lay net his head, to the honour of 2 
rotten confümptive Macedonian. I write this not 
out of any deſign to diſgrace Aratus, (for in many 
things he ſhowed himſelf a great man, and, zealous 
for the Grecian intereſt), but ont of pity to the 
weakneſs of human nature, which even in the beſt. 
and greateſt of men cannot carry virtue to am ab- 
fou ET TEE = 
The Achæans meeting again at Argos, and Cle- 
omenes deſcending from "Tegea, there were great 
Hopes that all differences would be compoſed, But 
Aratus having. already agreed with Antigonus upon 
the chief articles of their league; and fearing that 
Cleomenes would carry all before him, and either 
perſuade or force the multitude to comply with his 
demands, propofed, That he ſhould come alone into the 
town, and that for the ſafety of his perſon three hundred 
ho/taves ſhould be put ints his hands; but in caſe he did 
not approve of that propoſition, that he ſhould come with 
Bis troops to the place of exerciſe, called Cyllarabis, which 
flood without the city, and treat there, Cleomenes; 
hearing this, ſaid, he was unjuſtly dealt with ; for they 
ought is have told him fo plainly at firſt, and not, now he 
Was come even te their doors, ſhaw their jealouſy, and deny 
him admiſſion. At the Tame time he wrote a letter 
to the-Achzans upon the ſame ſubject, the greateſt 
part of which contained an atcuſation againſt Aras 
tus. This was anſwered on the other hand by 
Aratus, who bitterly inveighed againſt him in an 
aſſembly of the people. Cleomenes therefore 
diſlodged” forthwith, and ſeht a trumpeter to de- 
© nounce war. againſt the Achæans, not to Argos, 
but to Agium, as Aratus writes, that they might 
be ſurpriſed by him before they could make provi- 
ion for their defence. | | 
Thus all the Achzans were'in commotion, moſt 
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of the towns being ready to revolt, and break the 

league; for on the one ſide the people had been 
. made to hope for a diviſion of the lands, and a 
diſcharge of their debts ; and on the other, the 
nobility grew weary of Aratus's power, and were - 
almoſt all of them incenſed againſt him for having 
called the Macedonians into Peloponneſus. En- 
couraged by theſe miſunderſtandings, Cleomenes 
invaded Achza ; where he firſt took Pellene by ſur- 

priſe, and ove out the Achzan garriſon ; after- 
wards he made himſelf maſter of Pheneus and Fen- | 
teleum. 

The Achæans ſuſpecting that ſome 3 
deſigns were carrying on at Corinth and Sicyon, 
ſent their horſe and mercenaries out of Argos for 
the preſervation of thoſe cities, whilſt they them- 
ſelves went to celebrate the Nemean games at Ar- 
gos. Cleomenes being advertiſed of all this, and 
Hoping (as it afterward fell out) that upon an un- 
expected advance to the city, now buſied in the 
ſolemnity of the games, and thronged with nu- 
merous ſpectators, he ſhould raiſe a conſiderable 
terrour and confuſion amongſt them, marched 
with his army by night to the walls, and making 
himſelf maſter of the quarter called Aßpis, which 
les above the theatre, and is a place well fortified, 
and difficult of acceſs, he ſo terrified them, that no 
one offered to reſiſt; but they agreed to accept a 
garriſon, gave twenty of their citizens for hoſtages, 
conſented to a treaty of alliance with the” Lacedæ- 
monians, and conferred. the chief command on 
Cleomenes. 

This action conſider ably increaſed "3 GER | 
and his power ; .for the ancient Spartan kings, 
though they many ways endeavoured to effect it, 
could never bring Argos to be ſtedfaſtly in their in- 
tereſt. And Fyrrhus, a moſt experienced general, 
and brave ſoldier, though .he entered the city by 
force, could not _ poſſeſſion of it, but was 

| flain 
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lain himſelf, with a conſiderable part of his army. 
Therefore they admired this diſpatch and contr- 
vance of Cleomenes : and they Fho before derided 
him, for ſaying that he imitated Solon and Lycur- 
8, in releaſing the people from their debts, and in 
equally dividing the wealth of the citizens, were now 
perſuaded that he was the ſole cauſe of this ſudden 
change in the affairs of the Spartans. For they were 
juſt before ſo very low and feeble, and ſo unable to 
defend themſelves, that the /Etolians invading Lago- 
nia carried off fifty thouſand flaves at one time ; upon 
which one of the elder Spartans. faid, The enemy. had 
done them a great kindneſs, in taking ſuch a heavy charge. 
off their hands ; yet they had now no ſooner reſtored 
.their ancient cuſtoms and primitive inſtitution, but, 
as if Lycurgus was among them, and at the head 
of their affairs, they gave the moſt fignal proofs of 
their valour and of their obedience to their ſupe- 
riours, and by that means gave Sparta the pre-emi- 
nence in Greece, and recovered all Peloponneſus./ 
Argos being thus taken, Cleone and Phlius im- 
mediately ſurrendered to Cleomenes. Aratus, who 
was then at Corinth, and was employed in ſearch- 
ing after_thoſe who were ſuſpected to be in the in- 
tereſt of the Lacedæmonians, had no ſooner heard 
of theſe tranſactions, but he was extremely alarm- 
ed; and perceiving the city of Corinth inclined to 
Cleomenes, and deſirous to get rid of the Achzans, 
he ſummoned all the citizens to an aſſembly in the 
ſenate-houſe, and in the mean time, without being 
perceived, ſtole away to the gate, where a horſe 
was provided for him, and fled to Sicyon. | 
There was a conteſt among the Corinthians who 
ſhould be the firſt to carry this news to Cleomenes, 


and they made ſuch haſte, that, as Aratus tells us, 


they killed all their horſes. He adds, that Cleome- 
nes was very angry with the Corinthians for letting 
him eſcape ; and that Megiſtonus came from Cleo- 
menes to him, deſiring him to deliver up the citadel 
| | | | at 
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at Corinth, which was chen garriſoned by the * 


* * offered him a confiderable-fum of mo- 
and that he anſwered, That affairs did not now 


| 2 on him, but he on them, Thus Aratus himſelf 


writes. Cleomenes then marched from Argos, and 
having gained the Trœzenians, Epidiurians, and 
Hermionians, came to Corinth, and blocked up the 


citadel, which the Achæans mould not ſurrender ; 


and ſending for Aratus's friends and ſtewards, he 


committed his houſe and eſtate to their care and ma- 


nagement; he alſo feat Tritymallus the Meſſenian 


to him a ſecond time, defiring_that the caſtle might 
be equally garriſoned by the Spartans and Achzans, 


\ 


and promiſing to Aratus himſelf double the penſion 
that he received from King Ptolemy. But Aratus 


refuſing the conditions, and ſending his own ſon 
with other hoſtages to Antigonus, and perſuading 
the Achæans to make a decree for delivering the 
citadel into Antigonus's hands, Cleomenes invaded 
» the territory of the Sicyonians, and by a decree of 

the Cor inthians ſeized on all Aratus's eſtate. 


In the mean time Antigonus, with a great army, 
paſſed Mount Gerania, and Cleomencs thought it 


more adviſcable not todefend the iſthmus, but to 


fortify and garriſon the paſſes in the Onian moun- 


tains, and by maintaining his advantageous ſituation 


to weary the Macedonians, than to venture a 
pitched battle againſt troops ſo warlike and expar 


rienced as thoſe of Antigonus. Ey this conduct he 
reduced Antigonus to the utmoſt extremity ; for he 
had not brought victuals ſufficient for his army; 


nor was it eaſy to force a way through, whilſt Cle- 


omenes guarded the pafies . However he attempted 
one night to get into Peloponneſus by the haven of 


Lechæum, but was repulſed with loſs.” 


This extremely heightened the courage of Cle- 


omenes, and his troops, who being elated with 
their victory fell to their ſupper with great alacrity. 


Ys. the other hand, Nac was deeply A 
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being unable to form any deſign that could be exe- 
cuted without great difficulty and hazard. For he 
had determined in himſelf to march to the pro- 


montory of Heræum, and tranſport his army in 


boats from thence to Sicyon, which would take up 


a great deal of time, and require very conſiderable 
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preparations, Whilſt he was under this per plexity, 
one evening ſome of Aratus's friends came from 
Argos by ſea, and invited him to return, telling 


him, that the Argives had revolted from Cleome- 


nes, and that the perſon who had excited them to 


it was Ariſtotle, who found it no hard taſk to per- 


ſuade the common people; for they were all angry 
with Cleomenes for not releaſing them from their 


debts as they expected. Upon this Aratus, with 


fifteen hundred of Antigonus's ſoldiers, failed to 


Epidaurus ; but Ariſtotle not ſtaying for his co- 
ming, drew out the citizens, and attacked the gar- 


riſon, being joined by Timoxenus with the Ach» 


ans from Sicyon. Cleomenes heard the news about 


the ſecond watch of the night, and ſending for 


Megiſtonus, angrily commanded him to go and ſup- 
port the garriſon at Argos. For Megiſtonus had 
engaged for the fidelity of the Argives, and per- 
ſuaded him not to baniſh thoſe whom he ſuſpected, 

Having therefore immediately detached him with a 
party of two thouſand ſoldiers, he continued to 
keep a watchful eye upon Antigonus, and encou»- 
rage the Corinthians, pretending that there was 
nothing dangerous in the commotion at Argos, but 
that it was only a trivial diſturbance raiſed by a few 
inconſiderable perſons. Butwhew/Megiſtonus, enter- 
ing Argos, was lain, and the Spartan garrifon could 
ſcarce hold out, and frequent meſſengers came to Cle- 
omenes for ſuccours, he then began to fear leſt the 
enemy having taken Argos, ſhould ſhut up the paſles, 
and ſecurely waſte Laconia, and beſiege Sparta itſelf, 


which he had left without defence. I his made ke | 
raiſe his camp, and march with his whole army from 


> Corinth. 
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Corinth. He was mo ſooner gone, but Antigonus en- 
tered the city, and placed a garriſon in it. in the 
mean time Cleomenes, collecting his forces which 
were ſcattered in theix march, came up, and at- 
tempted to take Argos by aſſault; but failing in 
that enterpriſe, he broke open the vaults which lay 


* 
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under that quarter of the city called Aſpis, forced 


his entrance that way, and joined the troops he had 


placed there in garriſon, which {till held ont againſt | 
the Achæans. After this he took ſome other parts 
of the city by aſſault, and drove the enemy out of 
the ſtreets by the aſſiſtance of the Cretan archers, 
whom he ordered to attack them. But when he 


ſaw Antigonus. with his phalanx deſcending from 
the mountains into the plain, and the horſe on all 
fides entering the city, he thought it impoſſible to 


maintain his poft; and therefore, having collected 


his men together, he retired fafe with them along 


the walls of the city, after he had performed many 


glorious exploits in a ſhort time, .and in one cam- 
pPaign made himſelf maſter of almoſt all Pelopon- 
neſus. And yet all theſe important conqueſts were 


loſt in leſs time than he had obtained them; for 


ſome of his allies immediately forſook him, and the 


reſt not long after put themſelves under the protec- 


tion of Antigonus. 5 


Such was the ſucceſs of this expedition ; As he 


was leading back his forces, ſome meſſengers from 


> Lacedzmon met him in the evening at Tegea, and 


brought him news of as great a misfortune as that 


which he had lately ſuffered, and that was the death 
of his wife, whom he doted on ſo much, that even. 
in the midſt of his greateſt ſucceſs he could not re- 
- frain from making frequent viſits to Sparta to ſec. 


his beloved Agiatis, I his news afflicted him ex- 


tremely, and he grieved, as a young man might 
be expected to do for the loſs of a very beautiful 
and virtuous wife. » Yet his paſſion did not debaſe 
the dignity of his mind; but keeping his tual: 
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voice, countenance, and habit, he gave 1 
orders to his captains, and took care to ſecure the 
Tegeans. The next day he retired to Sparta, and 
having at home with his mother and children be- 
wailed the loſs, and finiſhed his mourning, he pre- 
ſently applied himſelf to the public affairs. Ftole- 
my, the king of Egypt, promiſed him aſſiſtance, 
but demanded his mother and children for hoſta- 
ges. He was for ſome conſiderable time athamed 
to diſcover this to his mother; and though he of- 
ten went to her on purpoſe, and was juſt 1 upon the 
point of breaking it to her, yet he {till refrained, 
and kept it to himſelf; ſo that ſhe began to ſuſpect 
ſomewhat, and aſked lai friends, whether -Uleome- 
nes had any thing to ſay to her, which he was afraid 
to ſpeak? Ar laſt Cleomenes venturing to. tell her, 
he Rug heartily, and ſaid, Mas this the thing 
that you had often g mind to tell me, and was afraid? 
Why do not you put me on ſhipboard, and ſend this can- 
caſe where it may be mojt ſerviceable to Sparta, befors 
aye waſtes it unprofitably here? Therefore all things 
being provided for the voyage. they went to Tæna- 
rus by land, and the army waited on them, Crate- 
ſiclea, when ſhe was ready to go on board, took 
Cleomenes aſide into Neptune's temple, where ſhe _ 
kiſſed and embraced him, and finding him ex- 
tremely dejected and diſcompoſed, Come, {aid ſhe, 
King of Sparta, let us dry up our tears, that when we go 
out, no tokens of grief may be diſcovered, nor any weak= 
neſs appear unworthy the dignity of Sparta; for this a- 
lone is in our power ; as for the event of things, that is 
in the hands of the Deity, Having ſaid this, and com- 
poſed her countenance, ſhe went to the {hip with 
her little grandſon, and bad the pilot put preſently | 
out to ſea. When ſhe came to Egypt, and under- 
» ftood that Ptolemy liſtened to propoſals of peace 
from Antigonus, and that Cleomenes, though the 
Achæans invited and urged him to an agreement, 
was afraid for her fake to put an end to the war 
| * without 
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without Ptolemy's conſent, ſhe wrote tq him, ad- 
viſing him to do that which was moſt becoming and moft 
profitable for Sparta, and not for the fake of an old 1w0- 
man and alittle chili be akvays in fear of Ptolemy, Such 
was the character the maintained in her misfor- 
tuncs. „ 
Antigonus having taken Tegea, and plundered 
Orchomenus and Mantinea, Cleomenes was ſhut 
up within the narrow bounds of Laconia ; he 
therefore made ſuth of the Helots as could pay 
five Attic minz, free of Sparta, and by that means 
got together five hundred talents; then arm- 
ing two thouſand of them after the Macedonian 
faſhion, that he might have a body of men fit to op- 
pole Antigonus's Leucaſpidæ, he undertook a very 
great and unexpected enterpriſe, - Megalopolis was 
at that time of itſelf as great and powerful a city as 
Sparta, and beſides was ſupported by the Achæans 
and Antigonus, whoſe forces were encamped on 
each fide of it; and it was owing to the Megalopo-. 
litans, that Antigonus was called in to aſſiſt the A- 
chæans. Cleomenes having a deſign to ſurpriſe 
that city, ordered his men to take five days provi- 
fion, and marched to Sellaſia, as it he intended to 
Tavage the country of the Argives; but from thence 
making a deſcent into the territory of Megalopolis, 
and refreſhing his army about Rhætium, he march- 
ed by Helicon *, directly to the city. When he 
was not far from the town, he ſent Panteus with 
two companies to ſeize that part of the wall which 
was between the two towers, and which he under- 
ſtood to be the moſt unguarded part of the fortifi- 
cations; and himſelf followed leiſurely with the reſt 
of his forces. Panteus not only ſurpriſed that place, 
but finding a great part of the wall without guards, 


* Lubinus is of opinion that inſtead of Helicon it ought to be He- 
liſſon. For there is no place called Helicon in all Arcadia, but there is 
a town called Heliſſen, and a river of the ſame name, mentioned by 
Pauſanias. ö 
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he pulled down ſome places, and undermined o- 
thers, and put to the ſword all the guards who 
came in his way, Whilft he was thus employed, 
Cleomenes came up to him, and had entered the 
city with his army before the Megalopolitans knew 
of his approach. At laſt, when it was diſcovered, 
ſome left the town immediately, taking with them 
what money they had ready; ſome ſeized their 
arms and engaged the enemy; and though they 
were not able to beat them out, yet they gave their 
citizens an opportunity to retire in ſafety : ſo that 
there were not above a thouſand perſons left in the, 
town, all the reſt flying with their wives and chil- 
dren to Meſſene. A great number even of thoſe 
who had armed and fought in defence of the 
city eſcaped, ſo that very few were taken, amongſt 
whom were Lyſandridas and TI hearidas, two men 
of great power and reputation amongſt the Megalo- 
politans ; and therefore the ſoldiers had no ſooner 
feized them but they brought them to Cleomenes. 
Lyſandridas, as foon as he ſaw Cleomenes afar off, 
cried out, Now, King of Sparta, it is in your power to 
. render yourſelf the maſt iiluſtrious of mankind, by an action 
fill greater and more worthy of a king than that which 
you have now performed, Cleomenes gueſſing at his 
aim, replied, hat mean you, Lyſandridas, ſure you 
will not adviſe me to reſtore your city to you again? That 
. is what I mean, replied Lyſandridas, and I adviſe you 
a not to ruin ſa great a city, but to fill it with faithful and 
. fedfaſt friends and allies, by reſtoring the Megalopolitans 
5 to their country, and thereby becoming the ſaviour of ſo 
: conſiderable a people, Cleomenes pauſed a while, and 
} then ſaid, It is very hard to believe this; but with us 
let profit always yield to glory. Having ſaid this, he 
ſent the two men to Meflene with a herald from 
| bimſelf, offering the Megalopolitans thcir city a- 
hs gain, if they would forſake the Achzan intereſt, 
is and make an alliance with the Lacedæmonians. 


of Though Cleomenes made theſe kind and obliging 
e Vor. V. 1 | propolals, 
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propoſals * . Philopœmen would not ſuffer them 
to break their league with the Achæans; and accu- 
ſing Cleomenes to the people, as if his deſign was 
not to reſtore the city, but to take the citizens too, 
he forced I hearidas and |.yſandridas to leave Meſ- 
ſene. This was that Philopœmen who was after- 
ward chief of the Achæans, and a man of the 
greateſt reputation among the Greeks, as I have 
fhown 1 in his life. | 

* When this news came to Clements: though he 
had before taken the ſtricteſt care that no violence 
| ſhould. be committed in the city, and that not any 
thing, however inconſiderable, ſhould be taken by 
his ſoldiers, yet -then he was ſo ear aged and exa- 
ſperated, that he plundered them of all their goods, 
and ſent their ſtatues and pictures to Sparta; and 
then demoliſhing a great part of the city, he march- 
ed away for fear of Antigonus and the Achæans. 
They however gave him no moleſtation, for they 
were at that time holding a 3 at AÆgium; but 
Aratus, as ſoon as he was informed of what had 
happened, mounted the tribunal, where he wept a 
long while, holding his robe before his face. I he 
people being ſurpriſed at his behaviour, and bidding 
him declare the ſubject of his grief, he anſwered, 
Megalopolis is taken and deſtroyed by Cleomenes, - Here- 
upon the aſſembly ſeparated immediately, the Achæ- 
ans being in the utmoſt conſternation at the ſudden- 
nels and greatneſs of the loſs. Antigonus did all 
he could to haſten to the relief of the place ; but 
When he found that his army aſſembled very flowly 
from their winter-quarters, he ſent them orders to 


* Polybius extols this conſtancy and generoſity of the Megalopoli- 
tans, who choſe rather to be deprived of their country, than to act 
contrary to their alliance and engagements: with the Achæans; for 
though they were invited, and might have returned home in ſafety, 
yet they preferred the loſs of their eſtates, the tombs of their ance- 
tors, their temples, their city, and every thing ele that was dear to 
them, to a breach of faith with their confederates. W hat can be more 


beroic and illuſtrious ? Polyb, lib. 11, 
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remain where they were, whilſt he himſelf march- 
ed with a .ſmall party to Argos. I his made the 
ſecond enterpriſe of Cleomencs appear exceedingly 
raſh and deſperate ; and yet on the contrary it was, 
according to Polybius, entered upon with great 
prudence and foreſight. For knowing that the 
Macedonians were diſperſed in their winter-quar- 


ters, and that Antigonus with only his friends and 
a few mercenaries about him lay in Argos, he in- 


vaded the country of the Argives, hoping to ſhame 


Antigonus to A battle, or elſe, if he declincd fight- 
ing, to bring him into diſrepute with the Achæans. 
And this accordingly happened ; for when Cleome 
nes ravaged and plundered the whole countr y, the 
Argives, vexed at the loſs, ran in crouds to the 
king's palace, and in a clamorous manner required 
him either to fight, or yield up the command to 
thoſe who had more cour age. But Antigonus, 
like a prudent commander, being of opinion that ir 
was not ſo ſhameful a thing to be cenſured by o- 
thers, as to expoſe himſelf raſhly, and exchange 
ſecurity for hazard, would not march out, but per- 
iſted in his firſt reſolutions. Cleomenes in the mean 
time brought his army up to the very walls, and ha- 
ving without oppoſition laid waſte the country, and 
inſulted over his enemies, retired towards Sparta, 
A little while after, being informed that Antigo + 
nus was marching to Tegea, from whence he de- 
figned to make an incurſion into Laconia, he im- 
mediately led his army a way different from that 


which Antigonus had taken, appeared again early 
in the morning before Argos, and laid waſte the 


of” 


fields about it. He did not cut down the corn with 
reaping-hooks and ſithes, as men uſually do, but 
beat it down with great ſtaves made like ſcymitars, 
as if this devaſtation were only a ſport and amuſe- 
ment to his ſoldiers as they marched along. Yet 


when they would have ſet fire to Cylarabis, the 


ichool of exerciſe, he prevented them, reflecting 
| "WF "na: 
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that the outrages committed -at Megalopolis were 
the effects of his paſſion rather than his wiſdom. 
He affected to ſhow ſuch contempt of Antigonus, 
(who had fuddenly returned to Argos, and had 
placed garrifons on all the mountains round about), 
that he ſent heralds to the city to demand the keys 
of Juno's temple, that he might ſacrifice to the 
_ "goddeſs. When he had thus inſulted Antigonus, 
and facrificed under the walls of the temple, which 
was kept ſhut, he marched to Phlins; and then 
driving out thoſe who were garriſoned in Ologun- 
rum, he 2 by Orchomenus, and by theſe 
enterpriſes not only raiſed the courage of his own 
citizens, but made even his enemies confeſs that he 
was. an excellent commander, and' capable of the 
greateſt undertakings. For with the ſtrength of one 
city, not only to oppoſe the power of the Macedo- 
nians and all the Peloponneſians, and the treaſures. 
of ſo great a king, not only to preſerve Laconia 
from invaſion, but to waſte the enemy's country, 
and to take ſo many and ſuch confiderable cities, 
is an argument of no common 1kill and bravery. 
He who firſt called money the /mews of buſmeſs,. 
ſeemed chiefly in that ſaying to reſpect war; and 
Demades, when the Athenians had voted that a 
navy ſhould be made ready, but had no money, 
ſaid, They fſhou!d make bread before they thought of ſail- 
ing. And the old Archidamus, in the beginning 
of the Peloponneſian war, when the allies deſired 
that each party's ſhare of contributions for the war 
ſhould be determined, is reported to have: ſaid, 
War is not to be kept to a ſet diet. For; as wreſtlers 
whe are ſtrengthened by continual exerciſe do in 
time weary and tire out thoſe who have only {kill 
and activity on their ſide; ſo Antigonus coming to 
.the war, with a great ſtock of wealth, wearied out 
Cleomenes. whole poverty made it difficult for him 
The original in this place is obſcurey and ſeems to have been cor- 
rupted. ns | * 
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either to provide pay for the mercenaries, or pro- 
viſions for the citizens, For in all other reſpects 
the times favoured Cleomenes; Antigonus being 
called home by the neceſſity of his own affairs. For- 
the Barbarians, making their advantage of his ab- 
ſence, invaded and ravaged Macedonia ; particular- 
ly the Illyrians made their incurſions from the 
north, and over-ran the whole country, infomuch 
that the Macedonians ſent and urged him to rettirn 
home to defend his own ſubjects. And if the meſ- 
fengers had arrived ever fo little beforgithe battle, 
he would have returned immediately, and left the 
Achzans to themſelves. But fortune, who loves 
to determine the greateſt affairs by ſome ſingle mi- 
nute circumſtance, ſhowed in this conjuncture how 
much may depend on a moment of time; for im- 
mediately after the battle of Sellaſia * was over, and 

Cleomenes had loſt both his army and his city, the 
meſſengers reached Antigonus. And this made 
Cleomenes's misfortune more to be pitied; for if he 
couid have forborn fighting two days longer, there 
had been ao need of hazarding a battle, ſince, up- 
on the departure of the Macedonians, he might 
have made what conditions he pleaſed with the A- 
chæans. Eut, as 1 obſerved: before, his want of 
money putting him under a neceſſity of relying 
wholly upon his arms, he was forced to engage 


with twenty thouſand men againſt thirty thoufand, 
P according to the account left us by Polybius, 
" in this great danger Cleomenes ſhowed himſelf a 


moſt excellent commmander, and was vigorouſly 
: {upported by the zeal and bravery of his citizens; 
1 nor were the mercenaries at all wanting in their du- 
$ ty. But his defeat. was owing to the armour of the 
) enemy which far exceeded that' of his troops, 
- and to the weight and has, of the Mace- 
1 donian phalanx, _ 
Philarchus adds, that Cleomenes chiefly owed his 
* This battle is very- rully.dc{cribed by Polybius, ib, 12. 
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defeat to treachery. For Antigonus had ordered 
the Illyrians and Acarnaniat$s in his army to march 
about ſecretly, and encompaſs one of the wings of 
the Spartan army commanded by Eucleidas the bro- 
ther of Cleomenes, whilſt he drew up the reſt of | 
his army in order of battle. Cleomenes, whilſt he 
was taking a view of the enemy from the eminence 
where he was poſted, could not perceive on which 
ſide the Illyrians and Acarnanians were drawn up, 
and began to ſuſpect that Antigonus had deſigned | 
them for ſome ſuch ſtratagem. Wherefore ordering 
Damoteles to. be ſent for, who commanded the 
party appointed to guard againſt any ſurpriſe, he 
injoined him carefully to obſerve the enemy's de- 
figns in the rear. Damoteles, who, as forfie ſay, 
had been bribed by Aatigonus, aſſured him, that 
e had no reaſon to be ſolicitous about that matter, that 
every thing was ſafe in the rear, and that he had nothing 
10 do but to look before him, and-take care of the front. 
Cleomenes, eaſed of his ſuſpicions by this report, 
marched directly againſt Antigonus ; and by char- 
ging vigorouſly with his . ee made the Mace- 
donian phalanx give ground, and preſſed upon them 
with great advantage about five furlongs; but then 
making a ſtand, and ſeeing that the other wing 
commanded by his brother Eucleidas was ſurround- 
YH ed by, the enemy, he cried out, Thou art loft, dear 
il brother, thou art loft, thou brave example to our Spartan 
Ill youth, and theme of our matrons ſongs! Encleidag's. 
| wing being cut in pieces, that part of the enemies 
army which had been engaged with him now fell 
upon Cleomenes,. who, perceiving his ſoldiers to be 
diſordered, and unable to maintain the fight, pro- 
vided for his own ſafety. It is ſaid, that moſt of 
the foreign troops fell in that action, and that of 
fix thouſand Lacedzmonians no more than two 


hundred were ſaved. 
When he came into the city, he adviſed the ci- 
* 0 « 2 : o 
tizens to receive Antigonus ; and as for himſelf, he 


ſaid 
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fſaid he would make choice of that, whether it was 


life or death, which ſhould appear moſt beneficial 


to Sparta; and ſeeing that the women ran out to 
meet thoſe who had eſcaped with him, that they 
took off their armour, and preſented wine to them, 


he retired into his own houſe. A young woman,. 
who-was free-born, but had been taken by him at 
Megalopolis, and had waited on him ever ſince the 
death of his wife, went according to cuſtom, and. 
offered him ſome refreſhment after the fatigue of 


the battle ; but though he was very thirſty, he re. 


fuſed to drink, and though very weary, to fit down; 
but armed as he was, he placed his arm ſidewiſe 
againſt a pillar, and leaning his forehead upon his 
elbow, he reſted his body a little while; and ha- 
ving conſidered what courſe he ſhould take, he 
immediately went with his friends to. Gythium ; 
where finding ſome ſhips prepared for them, they 
embarked. 

Antigonus took poſſeſſion of the city immediately 
upon his arrival. He treated the Lacedæmonians 
with great humanity, offering no inſult to the dig- 
nity of Sparta, but permitting them to enjoy their 
own, laws and polity ; and when he had ſacrificed 
to the gods, he dillodged the third day; for he 
heard that there was a great war kindled in Mace- 
donia, and that the country was laid waſte: by the 
Barbarians ; beſides, he fell ill of a violent con- 
fumption, accompanied with a continual defluxion 
on the lungs ; however, he bore up againſt his dif- 
order,. that he might return to ſave his own coun- 


try, and fall more gloriouſly upon an heap of 


flaughtered Barbarians. Phylarchus tells us, and 


with great probability, that in the battle he gained 


againſt the IIlyrians in Macedonia he ſhouted ſo 
loud that he broke a vein. It was commonly re- 


ported in the ſchools, that crying out for joy 


after the victory, O glorious day! he threw up a 


grout quantity of blood, and died ſoon after of a 
7 | violent 
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violent fever . And thus much concerning Anti- 
gonus, | 5 ; N 
Cleomenes ſailing from Cythera, touched at an- 
other iſland called Ægialia, whence as he was about 
to depart-for Cyrene, one of his friends named 
Therycion, a man of high ſpirit and great intrepidity 
in war, and very vain and boaſting in his talk, 
came privately to him, and ſpoke thus: W-˙Gꝰ have 
both of us ſhunned the moſt glorious off all kinds of death, } 
3 is. that of. falling in battle; though all the world 
has heard us ſay that Antigonus ſhould never triumph ven 
the king of Sparta till be had ſlain him, We have an- 5 
other kind of death flill in our power, which_is next to 
" the former in virtue, and in glory. Whither do we , 
madly ſail, flying that which is near, and ſeeking that 
I which is remote © For if it is not difhonourable fer the / 
I - race of Hercules to ſerve the ſucceſſors of Philip and } 
Alexander, we ſhall ſave a long voyage by delivering our- p 
'» ſelves up to Antigonus, who ſurely ſurpaſſes Ptolemy as ! 
much as the Macedonians do the Egyptians, But if we 7 
diſdain io ſubmit to thoſe whoſe arms have conquered us, 2 
- . why ſhould we chufe him fer our lord, by- whim we have C 
not yer been vanquiſhed & Is it that inftead of one, we } 
may appear inferiour to 1109, to Antigonus, before whom | 
we are flying, and to Ptolemy, whom we are going t- | T 
flatter ? Or, is it for your mother's ſake that you retreat: k 
to Egypt? It will indeed be very glorious and deſirable fi 
for her to ſhow her fon to Ptolemy's women, now changed c 
rom a prince into a-captive and an exile. Are we not * 
Jill maſters of our own ſwords? and whilſt we have In 
Laconia in view, ſball we not here free our ſelves from c 
this diſgrace and miſery, and clear ourſelves to. thoſe who a 
at Sellaſia died for the defence of Sparta 9: Or, ſhall we n 
fit lazily in Egypt, inquiting ' whom Antigonus has been ft 
| - F b | 3 
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It was cuſtomary in the ſchools to Aileburfe publicly, and make 


declamations upon the actions of great men. Inſtead of e it is al 
in a certain manuſcript Aio-%a4, that ig, places of reſort where the a1 
people aſſembled together to inquire after the public news. 1e 


pleaſed 
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reputation by ruining him. Therefore he heaped 
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pleaſed to make governour of Lacedæmon? Thus ſpoke 


Wretch that thou art, def? thou think by running into the 
arms of death, that eaſy and ready reſuge, to paſs for a 
man of courage and magnanimity ® without conſidering 


that this ſecond flight is more ignominious than the for- 
mer. Better men than we have given way to their ene- 


mies, having been betrayed by Fortune, or oppreſſed by 
numbers; but he that ſinks under labour or ajfliction, 
and gives way either to the opinions or reproaches of men, 


Therycion; and this. was Cleomenes's reply: 


s 


7s overcome by his own effeminacy and. cowardice. For a * 


voluntary death ought not to be choſen as a relief from 
action, but as an exemplary action itſeif; and it is baſe 


either to live or to die only for ourſelves. That death to 


which thou art now iaviting me, is propoſed only as a re- 


leaſe from our preſent miſeries, but has nothing in it either 


honourable or uſeful. I think it becomes neither of us to 


deſpair of our country 5 but when there are no hopes of 
that left, it will then be time enough to die, i we deſire 
it. To this Therycion returned no anſwer ; but 


as ſoon as he could get out of the preſence of Cle 


omenes, he went toward the ſhore, and ſtabbed 


_ himſelf, 3 


ut * % 


Cleomenes ſetting fail from Ægialia, landed in 
Libya, and. being honourably conducted by the. 
king's officers, came to Alexandria. When he was 
firſt brought to Ptolemy, no more than common 


civilities and uſual ceremonies were paid him. But 


when, upon trial, Ptolemy found that he was a 


man of underſtanding, that his Laconic way of 
converſation had, together with a noble ſimplicity, 


a vein of refined pleaſantry and wit, that he did 


nothing unbecoming the greatneſs of his birth, nor 
junk under his misfortunes, and that he was a 


more faithful counſellour than they. who. made it 
their buſineſs to pleaſe and flatter ; he was aſhamed, 


and repented that he had neglected fo great a man, 
and ſuffered Antigonus to get ſo much power and 


— 
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up honours and kindneſſes on Cleomenes, and gave 
him hopes that he would furniſh him with an army 
and a navy to recover Greece, and reinſtate him 
in his throne. © Beſides, he allowed him a yearly 
penſion of four and twenty talents ; a ſmall part of 
which ſum maintained him and his friends in a plain 
and frugal manner; and the reſt was employed in 
relieving the neceſſities of the Grecians who retired 
Into Egypt. | p 
But the elder Ptolemy dying before Cleomenes 
was fent back, and his ſucceſſor being a looſe vo- 
luptuous prince addicted to wine and women, Cle- 
omenes's buſineſs was neglected; for the king was 
ſo immerſed in pleaſure and debauchery, that in his 
moſt buſy and ſeriqus hours he uſed to walk about 
his palace beating a drum, and celebrating the rites 
of Cybele *, while the greateſt affairs of ſtate were 
managed by Agathoclea the king's miſtreſs, by her 
mother, and an infamous wretch called Oenanthes, 
who was the miniſter of his pleaſures. - However at 
firſt they ſeemed to ſtand in need of Cleomenes ; 
for Ptolemy being afraid of his brother Magas, 
who by his mother's means had a great intereſt a- 
mongſt the ſoldiers, "took Cleomenes into his cabi- 
' net-council, and acquainted him with the defign 
of taking off his brother. He, though all were 
for it, declared his opinion to the contrary, ſaying, 
The ling, if it were poſſible, ſhould have more brothers 
or the better ſecurity and management of his affairs. 
And when Sofibius, the king's. chief favourite, an- 
ſwered, That they were not ſecure of the mercenarics 
20 hilt Magas was alive; Cleomenes replied, That he 
need not trouble himſelf about that; for among ſt the mer- 
cenaries there were above three thouſand Peloponneſians, 
who were his faſt friends, and whom he could command 
at any time 'with a nod. This difcourſe made Cleo- 
menes for the preſent to be reſpected as a man of 


\ 


* The rites of Cybele were very extravagant and licentious, like 
thoſe of Bare Hus. * Fe 5 
integrity 
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integrity and power; but afterwards (Ptolemy grow- 


ing more tmorous through his weakneſs, and, as it 
uſually happens to thuſe who have no judgment 
and witdom, placing his ſecurity in jealouſy and 
ſuſpicion) it rendered him tormidable to the cour- 
tiers, as having too much intereſt with the merce- 
narics ;- and many had this ſaying in their mouths, 
Thai he was a lien amidſt a: flock of ſheep ; for ſuch 
he ſeemed to be in the court, where he was a filent 
but attentive obſerver of eyery, thing that paſſed. 
Therefore he deſiſted from aſking a navy and an 
army from the king, But when he underſtood that 
Antigonus was dead, that the Achæans were enga- 
ged in a yar with the ZEtolians, and that the affairs 

of Peloponneſus, being now in very great diſtrac- 
tion and confuſion, required and invited his aſſiſt- 
ance, he deſired leave to depart only with his 
friends; but he could not obtain, that, the king not 
ſo much as hearing his petition, being ſhut up a- 


mongſt his women, and waſting his hours in revel- 
ling and debauchery. But Soſibius, the chief mi- 


niſter, thought that Cleomenes being detained a- 


gainſt his will, would grow ungovernable and dan- 
gerous, and yet that it was not ſafe to let him go, 


as he was a bold afpiring man, aud had been eye- 
witneſs of the diſcaſes and weakneſs of the king- 
dom. For he was not to be won by any preſents ; 
but as the ox Apis, though ſeemingly revelling in 
all poſſible plenty and delight, continues mindful of 
the condition of life which is natural to him, defires 
to range and friſk about the fields in full liberty, and 
betrays the impatience with which he bears the re- 
ſtraint he is under; ſo Cleomenes found no reliſh in 
that ſoft effeminate way of living, but like Achilles, 


Oppreſvd with heart-conſuming grief he ſighs 
To view th encount ring hoſts, © and hear the warriours 


While his affairs were in this condition, Nicago- 
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ras the Meſſenian came to Alexandria, a man that 


deeply hated Cleomenes, but ove wramgng to be his 


friend; for he had formerly ſold/him a fine eſtate, 


but never received the money for it, becauſe the 


king either was unable, or elfe, by reaſon of. his 
engagement in the wars, and other diſtractious, had 
no time to pay him. Cleomenes ſeeing him landing 
(for he was then walking upon the quay), kindly ſa- 
lated him, and aſked, hat buſineſs brought him to 
Egypt ? Nicagoras returned his compliment, and 


told him, That he came to bring ſome excellent war- 


horſes to the king. I rather wiſh, ſaid Cleomenes 
laughing, that you had brought ſome female muſicians 
and pathics ; for thoſe are now the king's chief delight, 
Nicagoras then ſmiled at the reply; but a few days 
after, he put Cleomenes in mind of the eſtate that 


he had bought of him, and defired his money, pro- 


teſting, That he would not have troubled him, if his 
merchandiſe had turned to that account which he thought 
it would, Cleomenes replied, That he had nothing left 
of all that had been ger him: at which anſwer Nica- 
goras being offended, told Soſibius Cleomenes's ſcoff 
upon the king. He was greatly pleaſed with the diſ- 
covery ; but defiring to have ſome ſtronger reaſon 
to exaſperate the king, he perſuaded Nicagoras to 
leave a letter written to the king againſt Cleome- 
nes, importing that he had a deſign, if he could 


have got ſhips and ſoldiers from him, to ſurpriſe 


Cyrene. Nicagoras wrote ſuch a letter, and left 
Egypt. Four days after, Soſibius brought the letter 
to Ptolemy, pretending that it was juſt then deli- 
vered to him. The king was extremely provoked, 
and gave orders that Cleamenes ſhould be-confined 


to a large apartment, and treated as formerly, but 


not ſuffered to go out of it. : 

his uſage deeply afflifted Cleomenes ; but his 

hopes quite failed him upon the following accident. 

Ptolemy, the ſon of Chryſermus, a favourite of the 

king, had always behaved with great civility towards 
„ | Cleomenes; 


* 
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t Cleomenes; they contracted a near aequaintance, 
S and often talked freely together. He, upon Cleo- 
, menes's defire, came to him, and ſpoke with great 
8 moderation and tenderneſs, endeavouring to apolo- 
8 giſe for the king's conduct, and to put a plauſible co- 
4 lour upon his behaviour; but as he went out again, 
8 


not knowing that Cleomenes followed him to the 
door, he very ſeverely reprimanded the keepers, 


0 for looking fo careleſsly after a wild beaſt, whom it was 
+ ſo difficult to confine. I his Cleomenes himſelf heard, 
2 and retiring before Ptolemy perceived it, told his 
8 friends what had happened. Upon this they caſt 
S [off all their former hopes, and determined upon 
E violent proceedings, reſolving firſt to be revenged 
s | on Ptolemy for his unjuſt and inſolent treatment of 
t them, and then to die as became Spartans, and not 
4 ſtay till they were butchered like fatted victims. For 
IS it was both grievous and diſhonourable for Cleome- 
1 nes, who had ſcorned to come to terms with Anti- 
G gonus, a brave warriour, and a man of action, to 
- | wait the leiſure ef a king who aſſumed the charac- 
{f ter of a prieſt of Cybele, and who, as ſoon as he 
* had laid aſide his drum, and finithed his lewd and 
n riotdus ceremonies, would put him to death, 
0 T his being reſolved on, and Ftolemy happening 
8 at the ſame time to go to Canopus, they firſt ſpread 
d 2 report that the king had determined to ſet him at 
lc liberty. In conſequence of this report, it being 
ft cuſtomary with theſe princes, when they had a 
er mind to enlarge a priſoner, to ſend him a ſupper, 
ſe and ſome preſents the night before, Cleomenes's * 
d, friends provided ſuch an entertainment and pre- 
d ſents, which they ſent to him in priſon, and impo- 
ut {ed on the keepers by making them believe they 
came from Ptolemy. Cleomenes adorning his head 
is with a chaplet of flowers, ſacrificed to the gods, : 
it. ſent a large portion of the ſacrifice to his keepers, 
e and feaſted his friends at his own table, 
ds It is ſaid he began the action ſooner than was in- 
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tended, becauſe one of the ſervants who were in 


the ſeeret, had lain abroad all night with a woman, 


Who was his miſtreſs. This made him afraid of a 


diſcovery; wherefore towards noon, whilſt the 
guards, who had drunk plentifully the night be- 
fore, were {till taſt aſleep, he put on his tunic, and 
opening the ſeam on his right ſhoulder, with his 
drawn {word in his hand, iflued forth, together 
with his friends, provided in the ſame manner, ma- 
king thirteen in afl. 6” 

Hippotas, one of them, though infirm and lame, 
followed at firſt very well; but when he perceived 
that they ſlackened their pace for him, he deſired 
them to ill him, and not ruin their enterpriſe by ſlaying 


* for an uſel:ſs man. By chance they met with an A- 


% 


over thoſe men who fled from liberty, he exhorted them 


lexandrian who was leading a horſe in the ſtreet, 
which they took from. him ; and having mounted 
Hippotas upon it, they ran through all the ſtreets, 
encouraging and exhorting the people to join with 
them in the cauſe of liberty. They indeed had 
courage enough to commend the undertaking, and 
admire Cleomenes for his undaunted reſolution ; 
but not a man of them had the heart to follow and 
aſſiſt him. Three of them fell on Ptolemy, the ſon 
of Chryſermus, as he was coming out of the palace, 
and killed him. Another Ptolemy, the governour 
of the city, advancing againſt them in a chariot, they 
ſet upon him, diſperſed his guards and attendants, 
and pulling him out of the chariot, killed him up- 
on the place. Then they made toward the caſtle, 
deſigning to break open the priſon, and take the 
priſoners to their aſſiſtance ; but the keepers were 
too quick for them, and-ſecured the paſſages. Be- 
ing baffled in this attempt, Cleomenes with his com- 
pany roamed about the city, none joining with 
him, but all through fear retreating from him. 
Therefore deſpairing of ſucceſs, and ſaying to 


his friends, That it was no wonder that women ruled 


all 
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all to die in a manner worthy of him, and beco- 
ming the dignity of their former actions. Hippotas 

4 was at his own requeſt firſt diſpatched by one of 
the youngeſt in the company ; when that was done, 
every man fell cheerfully and reſolutely upon his 

| own ſword, all except Panteus, who had been the 
Foremoſt in ſurpriſing the city of Megalopolis. He 

was of a very graceful figure, in the flower of his 
age, and more exactly trained in the Spartan diſci-» 

pline than any of his companions ; in conſideration. 

of which the king had conceived a particular value 

for him, and loved him tenderly, He now com- 

manded him to wait till he ſaw them all expired, 

after which he gave him leave to kill himſelf. 

When the reſt had fallen upon their ſwords, and 

lay extended on the ground, Panteus examined 

them one by one, and pricked them with the point 

of his word, to try if life remained in any of 

them. He pricked Cleomenes in the foot, and 

finding it raiſed a contortion in his face, he kiſſed 

| | _ {at down by him, and as ſoon as he perceived. 
| : ES was expired, he embraced him, and flew: 
Nr 
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| upon his body. 

Such was Cleomenes ; and thus he died, after he 
| had been king of Sparta ſixteen. years. When his 
; death came to be known publicly in the city, Cra- 
C1 teſiclła, though a woman of a great ſpirit, could 
| not bear up under the inſupportable weight of her 
, affliction, but embracing Cleomenes's children a- 
| bandoned herſelf to grief and lamentation. "The 
; eldeſt of thoſe children got unſuſpected to the top 
: of the houſe, from whence he flung himſelf head- 
long. He was much bruiſed with the fall, but not 
> killed; and when they came to take him up, he was 
l very angry, and loudly complained that they would 


. not ſuffer him to deſtroy himſelf, 

* As ſoon as Ptolemy was informed of this adven-- 
1 ture, he gave orders that the body of Cleomenes 
1 mould be incloſed in a hide, and e up, and 
R 24 chat 
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that his children, his mother, and the women that 
attended her, ſhould be put to death. Among 
theſe was the wife of Panteus, a lady of exquiſite 
beauty, and of a majeſtic preſence, They had been 
juſt married, and were in the firſt tranſports of 


love, when theſe calamities fell upon them. When 


Pdntens went with Cleomenes from Sparta, ſhe was 
very delirous to embark with him, but her parents 
prevented it, and held her in cloſe confinement 

notwithſtanding which in a few days after the found 
means to provide herſelf with a horſe, and a little 
money, and ſo eſcaped to the port of 'I'xnarus, 
where ſhe immediately embarked, got ſafe to ber 
. Huſband in Egypt, and cheer fully ſhared with him 
in all the hardſhips and inconveniencies of a foreign 
country. When the ſoldiers were conducting Cra- 
teſiclea to the place of execution, ſhe ſupported her, 
held up her train, exhorted her to exert on that oc- 
caſion all her courage and reſolution ; though the 
princeſs wanted no ſuch exhortation, for looking 
death in the face with the greateſt unconcern, ſhe 
deſired no other favour than to die before her chil- 
dren. Notwithſtanding which, the executioners 
firſt murdered them before her eyes, and then 
diſpatched Crateſiclea herſelf, who in that diſtreſs 
uttered only theſe words, Oh ! my children, whither 
are you gone? The wife of Panteus, who was tall 
and ſtrong, girt her robe about her, and ſilently 
and ſedately took care of her , companions. as they 
were executed one after the other, and ſhrouded 
their bodies in ſuch linen as the could get, and had 
brought with her for that purpoſe. At laſt when 
her own turn was come, ſhe prepared herſelf, and 
letting her garments down about her, and forbid- 
ding any to approach her perſon, or behold her, 
except the executioner, ſhe ſuffered him to do his 
office, and died the Soak of a heroine, So care- 
ful had ſhe been in adjuſting herſelf, and” main- 
taining. in 2 that Sr which ſhe _ pr n 
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ſerved inviolable whilſt ſhe lived, that no one was 
wanted to render her the laſt offices by wrapping up 
her breathleſs body. Thus in this fatal tragedy, 
wherein the men were rivalled by the women, both 
ſexes contending which ſhould meet death with the 
greateſt intrepidity, Lacedæmon made it appear 
that it is not in the power of fortune to bring any 
diſhonour upon virtue. A few days after, thoſe 
who guarded the body of Cleomenes “, ſaw a great 
ſnake winding about his head, and covering his 
face +, ſo that no bird of prey would fly at it. This 
made the king ſuperſtitioufly afraid, and fet the wo- 
men of the court upon ſeveral a in a firm 
perſuaſion that they had murdered a man beloved 
of the gods, and of a nature ſuperiour to that of 
the reſt of mankind. All the people made proceſ- 
fions to the place, and gave Cleomenes the title of 
hero, and ſon of the gods, till the philoſophers: 
ſatisfied them, by ſaying, that as dead oxen breed. 


bees, and horſes waſps, and as beetles riſe from the 


% 


carcaſes of dead aſſes, ſo the juices of which hu- 

man marrow econſiſts, being fixed and. coagulated, 
produce ſerpents . And this having been obſerved 
by the ancients, they appropriated a ſerpent rather 
man any other creature to heroes. 


* This was:a common cuſtom. Soldiers were ordered to warch the. 
bodies of thoſe who had been executed, and prevent their beigg carried 
off to be interred. 

+ The ſnake twined round his heck and covered- his face, becauſe 
they were the only parts that were naked, all the zel being wrapped 
up in a ſkin. 

1 This was generally believed by the ancients. This ſable has been- 
followed by Virgil in the fourth book of his Georgice, and by Ovid 
in the fifteenth book of his metamorphoſes. 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 


Aving diſpatched the aer hiſtory, we: 
{ſhall proceed to take a view of a pair of 
omans.not. leſs remarkable for their misfortunes. 
than the former, and compare with the lives of A- 
gis and Cleomenes thoſe of Tiberius and Caius. 
They were the ſons of Tiberius Gracchus * who 
though he had been once cenſor, twice conſul, and 
had triumphed twice, yet was more renowned and 
eſteemed for his virtue than his honours. Upon 


this account, after the death of that Scipio who 


defeated Hannibal, he was thought worthy to mar- 


his daughter Cornelia; though he never was a 
friend of Scipio, but on the contrary had always 


oppoled him. it is reported, that he once found in 
his bed two ſnakes, and that the ſoothſayers be- 


ing conſulted concerning the prodigy, adviſed that 
he ſhould neither kill them both, nor let them both. 
eſcape; but they ſaid, that it- the male {ſerpent was 
killed, Tiberius ſhould die, and if the female, Cor- 


nelia +. Tiberius therefore, who extremely loved. 


* Tiberius Gracchus, the grandſon of Publius Sempronius, had 
been twice conſul, cenſor, and chief augur : he was a man of ſingu- 
lar wiidom and probity, and one of the beſt of all the Romans, This 
commendation is given him by Cicero, /ib, 1. de divinatione, 

+ Cicero relates this hiſtory out of the memoirs of Caius Gracchus 


the lon of Tiberius, in his firſt book da divinatione, 


I 
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his wife, and thought beſides that it was much fit: 
ter for him to die, who was an old man, than for 
her, who as yet was in the flower of her age, kill- 


ed the male ſerpent, and let the female eſcape. 


And ſoon after he died, leaving behind him twelve 
children whom he had by Cornelia. 

Cornelia taking upon her the care of her family, 
and the education of her children, ſo diſtinguiſhed. 
herſelf by her modeſty, magnanimity, and mater- 
nal affection, that Tiberius ſeemed to all men to 
have done nothing unreaſonable, in chuſing to die 
tor ſo great a woman; who. when King Ptolemy 


himſelt wguld have married her, and proffered her- 


his crown, refuſed 'it, and choſe, rather to live a 
widow. In this ſtate ſhe continued, and loſt all 
her children, except one daughter, who was mar- 
ried to Scipio the younger, and two ſons, Tiberius 
and Caius, whoſe lives we are now writing. Theſe 
ſhe brought up with ſuch care, that though they 
were without diſpute of the nobleſt family, and had 
the beſt natural diſpoſitions of any of the Romans, 
yet they ſeemed to owe their eminent virtues more 
to their education than their birth. 

As in the ſtatues and pictures of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, though he brothers reſemble one another, yet 
there is a difference to be perceived between him 
who delighted in the ceſtus, and the other who 
was famous for horſemanſhip: ſo though there was- 
a ſtrong ſimilitude between theſe youths, in tempe- 
TANCE, in fortitude, in liberality, eloquence, and 
magnanimity; yet in their actions and adminiſtra- 
tions of public affairs a great diſſimilarity appeared. 
It will not be amiſs, before we proceed, to deſcribe 
the difference between them. 

Tiberius, in the make of his countenance, in his 
looks, and in his geſture, was mild and compoſed; 
but Caius, earneſt and vehement: ſo that in thais 
public ipeeches to the people, the one modeſtly u- 
led very little action, and never changed his * 
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the other would walk about in the roſtrum, and in 


the heat of his orations pull his gown off his ſhoul- 


ders *, and was the firſt of all the Romans that made 
uſe of ſuch geſtures, as Cleon is ſaid to be the firſt 
orator among the Athenians, who pulled off his 
cloak,” and {mote his thigh, in his harangues to the 
people. Caius's oratory was fo impetuous and ve- 
hement, that it raiſed terrour in the auditory ; but 


Tiberius was more mild, and apt to move compaſ- 


fion. His ſtyle was pure, laboured, and accurate; 


but Caius's was pompous and figurative. So like- 


wiſe in their way of living, and at their tables, Ti- 
berius was plain and frugal; but Caius, though if 
compared with other men he was temperate and 
ſparing, yet in reſpeck of his brother was delicate 
and luxurious. This Druſus objected to him, 
when he told him, that he had bought certain Del- 
phic tables of filver ſo exquiſitely wrought, that 
they amounted to the value of twelve hundred and 
fifty drachmas for every pound weight. | 
The ſame difference that appeared in their ſpeak- 
mg, was obſervable alſo in their tempers. The. 
one was mild and ſedate, the other rough and paſ- 
ſionate; ſo that often in the midſt of his orations 
he was ſo hurried: away by his paſſion even againſt: 
his own will, that he ſtrained his voice to the high- 
eſt pitch, venting the moſt reproachful expreſſions 
with ſuch eagerneſs and rage as almoſt choked 
His utterance. For a remedy to this exceſs, he 
mide uſe of an ingenious ſervant of his, one Lici- 
nius, who ſtood conſtantly behind him with a pitch- 
pipe, and whenever he perceived his maſter's tone 
alter, and grow harſh- with anger, ſtruck a ſoft 
note with his pipe; at the hearing of which, Caius 


* Cicero, in his third book de oratore, mentions a paſſage in an o- 
ration ſpoken by Caius after the death of Tiberius, which ſhows the 
force and vivacity of his eloquence, and with. what fort of action he 


"2. 


immediately 


gecompanied his pronunciation. 
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immediately abated the vchemence of his paſſion 


and voice, grew mild, and ſoon came to himſelf a- 
gain. Theſe are the differences between the two 


brothers; but their valour againſt their enemies, 
their juſtice to their countrymen, their careful ma- 
nagement of the public affairs, and laſtly, their 


continence and ſobriety, were equally remarkable. 
in both. os 


Tiberius was the elder by nine years, which was 


the reaſon that their public actions were divided by 


the difference of the times in which thoſe of the 
one and thoſe of the other were performed. This 
was no ſmall hinderance to their undertakings; for 
not coming at the ſame time to the adminiſtration 
of affairs, they could not join their intereſts toge- 
ther, which between them both, had they flouriſh- 
ed at once, muſt needs have been very great, and 
almoſt irreſiſtible. We muſt therefore give an 
account of each of them ſingly, and firſt of the 
eldeſt. 7 
Tiberius, though as yet but a young man, was 
fo celebrated and eſteemed, that he was ſoon ad- 
mitted into the college of the augurs, and thar 
more out of reſpect to his early virtue, than his no- 
ble birth. This appeared from the behaviour of 


Appius Claudius; who, though he had been con- 


ſul and cenſor, was then the chief of the Roman 
ſenate, and excelled in wiſdom all his contempora- 
ries, at a public feaſt of the augurs addreſſed him- 

ſelf to Tiberius, and with great expreſſions of kind- 
neſs offered him his daughter in marriage. This 
propoſal J iberius with much ſatisfaction embra- 
ced 4 and when they had concluded the agreement, 
Appius went home, and calling out his wite to the 
gate, with a loud voice cried out, O Antiſtia, I have 
betrothed our daughter Claudia, She anſwered in a 
ſurpriſe, Thy ſo ſuddenly? What means this haſte © 
Unleſs you have betrothed her to Tiberius Gracchus, 1 
am not ignorant that ſome apply this ſtory to Ti- 
| berius, 
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berius, the father of the Gracchi, and Scipio Afri- 
canus * ; but moſt writers relate it as we havedone ; 
and Polybius writes, that after the death of Scipio 
Africanus, the neareſt relations of Cornelia, pre- 
ferring Tiberius to all other competitors, gave her 
to him in marriage; which is a proof that ſhe had. 
not been pre- engaged to any one by her father. 
This young I iberius ſerving in Africa under the 
younger Scipio, who had married his ſiſter, and 
converſing under the ſame tent with his general, 
ſoon diſcovered that nobleneſs of mind which was 
ſo conſpicuous in Scipio, and which continually 
produced ſuch actions as inſpired others, with the 
love of virtue, and an earneſt deſire to imitate: him. 
And in a ſhort time Tiberius excelled all the young 
men of the army in regularity of behaviour as well 
as in courage; and at a ſiege of one of the enemy's 
towns he was the firſt that mounted the wall, as 
Fannius ſays, who writes, that he himſelf climbed 
up with him, and was his companion in that action. 
He was univerſally beloved while he was in the ar-. 
my, and deeply regretted when he returned home. 
After that expedition, being choſen quæſtor, it 
was his fortune to ſerve in the war againſt the Nu- 
mantines, under the command of Caius Mancinus 
the conſul, a man of virtue, but the moſt unfortu- 
nate of all the Koman generals. But amidſt the 
greateſt misfortunes and diſappointments, not only 
the diſcretion and valour of iberius, but alſo. 
(which was ſtill more-to be admired) the great re- 
ſpe& and veneration which he had for his general, 
was-moſt eminently remarkable ; though the gene- 
ral himſelf was ſo dejected by his ill ſucceſs, that 
he forgot his own dignity and office, For having 
been defeated in ſeveral great battles, he endeavour- 
ed to decamp by night ; which the Numaatines 


| * Among theſe is Livy, /ib. xxxviii. 57, But he informs us, that 
there were everal traditions on that head; and the teſtimony of Po- 
Iybius ſufficiently confirms that which is followed here by Plutarch. 
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perceiving, immediately poſſeſſed themſelves of his 
camp, and purſuing the Romans in their flight, 


flew all thoſe who were in the rear, hedged -the 


whole army in on every ſide, and forced them into 
ſuch difficult places, that there was no poſſibility of 
eſcaping. Mancinus, deſpairing to make his way 
through by force, ſent a meſſenger to deſire a truce, 
and ceſſation of arms; but they refuſed to conclude 
a treaty with any one except Tiberius, and requi- 
red that he ſhould be ſent to treat with them. This 
deſire proceeded not only from a regard to the 
young man's courage, (for he had a great reputa- 
tion amongſt the ſoldiers), but likewiſe from the re- 
membrance of his father TI iberius, who in his ex 
pedition againſt the Spaniards had ſubdued ſeveral 


other nations, but granted a peace to the Numan- 


tines, and prevailed upon the Romans to keep it 
punctually and inviolably. „„ 
Tiberius therefore was diſpatched to the enemy, 
whom he perſuaded to accept of ſeveral conditions, 
and he himſelf complied with others; and by this 
means it is evident, that he ſaved twenty thouſand 
of the Roman citizens, beſides ſlaves, and all thoſe 
that followed the army. However the Numantines 
plundered the camp, and carried away every thing 
they found there; amongſt other things were Ti- 
berius's books of accounts, containing the whole 
tranſactions of his quzſtorſhip, upon which he ſet 


an extraordinrry value : and therefore when the 


army was already upon their march, he returned 
to Numantia, accompanied with only three or four 
of his intimate friends ; and making his application 
to the principal - officers of the Numantines, he 
earneſtly entreated, that they would return him his 
books, leſt his enemies ſhould thereby take an oc- 
cation to upbraid him, for not being able to give 
an account of the monies received and diſburſed by 


him. The Numantines joyfully embraced this op- 


portunity of obliging him, and Kindly invited him 


into 
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into the city. As he ſtood doubting with himſelf 
what to do, they approached towards him, took 
him by the hand, and earneſtly begged that he 
would never again look upon them as enemies, but 
employ them as- his friends, and be confident for 
the future of their inviolable ſincerity. Tiberius 
thought it convenient to comply, becauſe he was 
deſirous to have his books returned, and was afraid 
leſt he ſhould diſoblige them by ſhowing any man- 
ner of diſtruſt, As ſoon as he was entered into the 
City, they in the firſt place invited him to a public 
entertainment, and earneſtly preſſed him to partake 
of it. Afterwards they returned his books, and 
gave him the liberty to take whatever he choſe a- 
mong the ſpoils. He however would accept of no- 
thing but ſome frankincenſe, which he uſed in his 
public ſacrifices ; and after he had embraced them, 
and expreſſed his friendſhip and kindneſs to them, 

he departed. 2 
When he returned to Rome, he found that his 
treaty with the Numantines was cenſured and re- 
; proached as diſgraceful and ſcandalous to the Ro- 
mans. But the relations and friends of the ſoldiers, 
who were the greateſt part of the populace, came 
Hocking to Tiberius, whom they acknowledged as 
the preſerver of fo many citizens, and imputed all 
the miſcarriages that had happened, to the general, 
They who were diflatisfied with the proceedings, 
propoſed the example of their anceſtors to be fol- 
lowed. For heretofore, on the like occaſion they 
ſent back naked to the Samnites not only thoſe ge- 
nerals who thought themſelves happy when they c- 
ſcaped out of the hands of their enemies by virtue 
of an ignominious compoſition, but all thoſe like- 
wiſe who had any ſhare in the treaty, and had con- 
ſented to it, ſuch as the quæſtors, and military tri- 
bunes, imputing to them all the guilt of perjury, 
and breach of peace. ut in this affair, the popu- 
lace ſhowed an extraordinary kindneſs e 
9 \ Gn 
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for Tiberius. They indeed voted that the conſul 


ſhould be delivered naked and bound to the Nu- 
mantines ; but they granted a general pardon to all 
the reſt, for the ſake of Tiberius. It is very pro- 
bable that Scipio, who at that time was a leadin 

man among the Romans, lent him his affiſtance ; 
though he was nevertheleſs cenſured for not pro- 
tecting Mancinus too, and for not ratifying the ar- 
ticles of peace concluded with the Numantines, of 
which his kinſman and friend Tiberius was the au- 
thor, But the greateſt part of theſe complaints ſeem 
to have ariſen from ambition, and from the exceſſive 


zeal of Tiberius's friends, and the extravagant com- 


mendations beſtowed on him by fome teachers of 
rhetoric and philoſophy. However, this difference 


did not cauſe any fatal effects, nor terminate in an 


irreconcileable enmity. And indeed am perſnaded, 


that Tiberius would entirely have eſcaped thoſe miſ- 


fortunes which afterwards befel him, if Scipio Afri- 
canus had had any fhare in the management ofthis 
affairs, For at the. time when he was engaged in 
the war againſt Numantia, Tiberius ventured to 
propoſe new laws for the better regulation of the 
government, The occaſion was this. ; 

It had been a cuſtom among the Romans, when- 
ever they made any conqueſis upon the territories 
of their neighbours, to ſell part of the land by 


auction, and make the remainder common. H his 


common land they aſſigned to ſuch of the citizens 
as were poor and indigent, for which they were to 
pay only a ſmall acknowledgment into the public 


treaſury. * But when the wealthy men began to 


raiſe the rents, and turn the poor people our of 
their poſſeſſions, it was enacted by law, that no 
perſon whatever ſhould enjoy more than five hun- 


dred acres of ground. This act for ſome time re- 


ſtrained the avarice of the rich, and was no ſmall 


ſupply to the poorer people, who poſſeſſed their re- 


ſpective proportions of ground, as they had been 
VoL. V. 8 formerly 
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formerly rented by them. Afterwards the rich 
men of the neighbourhood contrived to get theſe 
lands again into their poſſeſſion, under other mens 
names, and at laſt would not ſtick to claim moſt of 
them publicly in their own. The poor, who were 
thus deprived of their farms, were very backward 
to enliſt in the army, nor would they take any care 
of the education of their children : inſomuch that 
in a ſhort time there were few freemen remaining 
in all Italy; but the country ſwarmed with a nu- 
merous company of barbarous flaves, whom the 
nich men employed in cultivating their ground, ha- 
ving diſpoſſeſſed the citizens, Caius Lælius, an in- 
timate acquaintance of Scipio, undertook to rectify 
this abuſe; but meeting with oppoſition from men 
of authority, and fearing left a tumult ſhould en- 
ſue, he ſoon deſiſted; upon which account he was 
called Lælius the Miſe. | 5 
Tiberius being elected tribune of the people, 
proſecuted that deſign with all diligence, at the in- 
ſtigation (as it is commonly reported) of Diophanes 
the orator, and Bloſſius the philoſopher. Diopha- 
nes was one who had been baniſhed from Mytilene; 
the other was an Italian, of the city of Cumæ, and 
had attended at Rome the lectures of Antipater of 
Tarſus, who afterwards did him the honour to: 
dedicate his philoſophical treatiſes to him. Some 
think that Cornelia, the mother of Tiberius, con- 
tributed towards it, becauſe ſhe frequently up- 
braided her ſons upon this account, that the Ro- 
mans as yet rather called her the mother-in-law of 
Scipio, than the mother of the Gracchi ; but o- 
thers thought that Spurius Poſthumus was the 
chief occaſion of it. He was of the ſame age with 
Tiberius, and was his rival in eloquence, When 
Tiberius at his return from the campaign found 
that he was in very great eſteem and authority, he 
was deſirous to outdo him, by attempting this dif- 
ficult enterpriſe, which deeply engaged the . 
f | O 


ſhould not only have loſt all their titles to thoſe 
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of the publ. But his brother Caius has left 3 it in 
writing, that when Tiberius went through Tuſcany 
into Numantia, and found the countries almoſt de- 
populated, there being hardly any huſbandmen or 
ithepherds, except Barbarians and ſlaves ; he from 
that time took into his ferious conſideration the 
management of this affair, which in the ſequel 
proved ſo fatal to his family; though it is moſt 
certain that the people themſelves chiefly excited 
him to be active and vigorous in the proſecution of 
it, by their fixing public libels upon the porches, 
walls, and monuments, beſeeching him to re-eſtabliſh 
them in their former poſſeſſions. 

However, he did not make this law without 4 
advice and aſſiſtance of thoſe citizens who were 
then moſt eminent for their virtue and authority; 
amongſt whom was Craſſus the high prieſt, Mutius 
Sceevola the lawyer, (who at that time was conſul), 
and Appius Claudius his father-in-law. ' And in- 
deed it ſeems that never was any law more mode- 
rate and gentle enacted againſt ſuch oppreſſion and 
avarice : for they who ought to have been ſeverely 
puniſhed for tranſgreſſing the former laws, and 


* 


lands which they had unjuſtly uſurped, but have 
paid a fine beſides, were ordered notwithſtanding 
to receive a gratuity for quitting their unlawful 
claims, and reſtoring the lands to thoſe citizens who 
ſtood moſt in need of them. But though this re- 
formation was managed with ſo much tenderneſs, 
and the people were content to pals by all former 
tranſactions, being only careful to prevent abuſes 
of the like nature for the future ; yet the rich men 
were exaſperated againſt the law itſelf, through 
covetouſneſs, and againſt the lawgiver, through 
anger and obſtinacy ; they therefore endeavoured 
to ſeduce the people, repreſenting to them, that = 
Tiberius had propoſed ſuch a diviſion of the lands, N 
with a delign only to rr the government, and 
N i put 
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put all things into confuſion. But they ſucceeded 
not in this project; for Tiberius, whoſe eloquence 
was ſufficient to have made a leſs creditable action 
appear plauſible, was earneſt and reſolute in main - 
raining ſo juſt and honourable a cauſe. And being 

laced in the roſtrum, and furrounded by the peo- 


ple, he made a ſpeech on the behalf of the poor, 


to this effect: The ſavage beaſts, ſays he, in Italy 
have their particular dens, they have their places of re- 
poſe and refuge ; but the men who have borne arms, and 
expoſed their lives for the ſafety of their country, enjoy in 
the mean time nothing more in it but the freſh air and. 
ſunſhine ; and having no houſes or ſettlements of their 
own, are conſtrained to wander from place to place with 
their wives and children. Their commanders decerve 
them, when, at the head of their armies, they exhort the 
common ſoldiers to fight for their ſepulchres and altars; 
or not one Roman among ſi ſo many has any paternal altar 
or monument of his anceſtors to defend: they fight and 

die only to maintain the Iuxury and wealth of other men ;, - 
and while they are ſtyled the ſovereigns of the world, they 
have not one foot of ground which they can call their own. 
This harangue, which was dictated by true genero- 
fity of mind and real concern, and pronounced 
with great vehemence and earneſtneſs, made ſuch 
a deep impreſſion on the people, and filled them 
with fuch an enthuſiaſtic fury, that none of his 
adverſaries at that time preſumed to make the leaſt 


- oppoſition. Forbearing therefore all diſputes, they 


turned themſelves towards Marcus Octavius, his 


fellow-tribune, who being a young man of a grave 


and ſedate temper, and an intimate friend of Tibe- 


rius, upon that account refuſed at firſt to oppole 


him ; but at length being over-perſuaded by the 
repeated importunities of ſome conſiderable per- 
ions, he was prevailed upon to withſtand Tiberius, 
and hinder the paſling of the law: Now among 
the tribunes he has.the moſt power who makes an 
eppoſition ; for if all but one of them ſhould join 

. : f In 
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in an edict, it is to no purpoſe whilſt he continues 
to diſſent. Tiberius being enraged at theſe pro- 


ceedings, preſently laid aſide this mild bill; but at 
the ſame time he preferred another, which was 


209 


more grateful to the common people, but much 
more ſevere againſt extortioners ; for by this the 


were commanded to make an immediate ſurrender of all 
uch lands, as they, contrary to former laws, had got 
into their poſſeſſion, From hence there aroſe daily 
contentions between him and Octavius in their 
orations ; however, though they ſpoke with much 
heat and earneſtneſs, yet they were never known 
to uſe any ſcurrilous language, or in their paſſion 
to let flip any indecent expreſſions againſt each 
other, F or an ingenuous nature and liberal e- 
ducation curb the paſſions, and civilize the be- 
haviour of men, not only in their mectings for 
pleafure and diverſion, but even in their conten- 
tions, and in their emulation for preferments. 
When Tiberius confidered that Octavius him- 
ſelf had offended againſt the law, and detained a 
great quantity of ground from the commonalty, he 
defired him to. forbear oppoſing him any further, 
and though he was not very rich, offered himſelf 
to pay him the value of his lands. But when Oc- 
tavius refuſed to liſten to his propoſal, he publiſhed 


an edict, prohibiting all magiſtrates to exerciſe their 


refpective functions, till the law was either ratified 
or rejected by the public votes, He likewile ſealed 
up the gates of the temple of Saturn, in which the 
public treaſury was kept, ſo that the quæſtors 
could neither take any thing out from thence, or 
put any thing in. He threatened to impoſe a ſe- 
vere fine upon ſuch of the prætors as ſhould pre- 
ſame to diſobey his commands, ſo that all the 
officers for fear of this penalty omitted the exerciſe 
of their ſeveral juriſdictions. Upon this, the men 
who were poſſeſſed of eſtates put themſelves into 


mourning, and went up and down Wan, and 
a3 |  dejected.; 
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dejected; they entered into a conſpiracy againſt 
Tiberius, and -procured ruftans to murder him; 
he therefore always publicly carried a tuck or ra- 
pier, ſuch as robbers uſe, which the Latins call 
Dolon *. | 95 
When the day appointed was come, and the 
people ſummoned to give their votes, the rich men 
ſeized upon the ballotting-boxes , and carried 
them away by force; thus all things were in con- 
fuſion. But when 'Tiberius's party appeared ſtrong 
enough to oppoſe the contrary faction, and were 
drawn together in a body for that purpoſe, Man- 
lius and Fulvins, two perſons of conſular dignity, 
threw themſclves at I iberius's feet, took him by 
the hand, and with tears begged of him to deſiſt. 
Tiberius conſidering the inconveniencies that were 
likely to ariſe, and having a great reſpect for two 
ſuch eminent perſons, demanded of them what 
they would adviſe him to do. They acknowledged 
themſelves altogether unfit to adviſe in a matter of 
fo great importance, but earneſtly entreated him to 
leave it to the determination of the ſenate, "This 
requeſt he complied with. But when the ſenate 
was aflembled, and yet could not bring the buſineſs 
to a period, by reaſon of the prevalency of the 
rich faction, he then betook himſelf to illegal and 
unjuſt methods, endeavouring to deprive Octavius 
of his tribunefhip; it being impoſſible for him, 


This word is uſed by Virgil, Zn. vii, wer, 664. 
Pila munu, ſævoſque gerunt in bella Dolones. 


The Dolon was a ſtaff, having a blade or poignard concealed in it; 
and is ſo called, from dolus, deceit, becauſe it was a deceitful imple- 
ment, appearing to the eye to be no more than a piece of wood, 
though at the ſame time it was a very dangerous weapon. 
F The word in the original is v0e, ſignifying an urn, into which 
the Romans caſt their ſuffrages when they voted by ballot, Of theſe 
they had two ſorts, The firſt were called Ciſæ, or Cifteliz, having a 
large mouth, into which they put their ballots in order to diſtribute 
them to the people before they proceeded to give their votes. The o- 
thers were called Sitellæ, and had narrow necks; into theſe the peo- 
ple caſt their ballots. Theſe are the urns meant in this place. 
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without that, to get the law paſſed. At firſt he 
publicly addreſſed him with the moſt obliging lan- 


guage, and taking him by the hand, beſought him 


to gratify the people in ſo juſt and reaſonable a re- 
queſt, this being but a ſmall recompenſe for thoſe 
many dangers and hardſhips which they had un- 
dergone for the public ſafety. Octavius would by 


no means be perſuaded to a compliance; whereup- 


on Tiberius declared openly, that ſeeing they two 


were jointly concerned in the ſame office, and of equal au- 


thority, it would be impoſſible to decide the quarrel with- 


out a civil war, and that the only remedy which he knew 


of was the depoſing one of them from their office. He 
defired therefore that Octavius would ſummon the 


people to give their votes concerning him firſt, a - 


verring that he would willingly relinquiſb his authority if 


the citizens required it. But Octavius ſtill continued 
refractory ; wherefore Tiberius told him plainly, 
That the people ſhould give their votes concerning him, if 
upon mature deliberation he did not alter his mind, Aﬀeer 
this declaration he adjourned the aflembly till the 
next day. a l 

When the people were met together again, Ti- 


berius went into the roſtrum, and endeavoured a 


ſecond time to perſuade Octavius. But all being to 
no purpoſe, he referred the whole matter to the 
people, ordering them to vote whether Octavius 
{hould be depoſed or not; and when ſeventeen of 
the thirty-five tribes had already voted againſt him, 
and there wanted only the votes of one tribe more 
to deprive him of his office, Tiberius put a ſhort 


ſtop to the proceedings, and vouchſafed to renew” 


his importunities; he embraced and kiſſed him be- 
fore all the aſſembly, begging with all the earneſt- 
neſs imaginabie, that he would neither ſuffer him; 


felf to be expoſed to ſuch infamy, nor him to be 
reputed the author and promoter of ſuch violent 


meaſures, Octavius, they ſay, ſeemed a little ſoft- 
ened and moved by theſe entreaties, and with his 
; | | eyes 
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eyes full of tears, oa ſilent for a conſider- 
able time. But afterwards looking towar ds the rich 
men who were gathered together in a body, partly 
for ſhame, and partly for fear of 1 incurring their 
diſpleaſure, he generouſly bid Tiberius do what he 
pleaſed. The law for depoſing him being thus 
paſſed, Tiberius ordered one of his freedmen to 
pull Octavius out of the roſtrum ; for he Employ- 
ed his own freedmen inſtead of Iictors. 

And this was a further addition to the puniſh- 
ment, that Octavius was dragged out in ſuch an ig- 
nominious manner. The people immediately aſ- 
faulted him with great violence, whilft the rich 
men ran in to his affiſtance, Octavius, with great 
difficulty, eſcaped the fury of the populace, though 
it happened that a truſty ſervant of his, who had 
placed himſelf by his maſter, to defend him from 
the multitude, had both his eyes ſtruck out, con- 
trary to the intention of Tiberius, who ran in all 
haſte (when he perceived the diſturbance) to ap- 
peaſe the rioters, 

This being done, the law concerning the lands 

was ratified ; and three commiſſioners were appoint- 
ed to make a ſurvey of the grounds, and ſee them 
equally divided. The commiſſioners were, Tibe- 
rius himſelf, Claudius Appius his father-in-law, and 

lis brother Caius Gracchus, who at this time was 

not at Rome, but in the army under the command 
of Scipio Africanus before Numantia. "Theſe 
things were tranſacted by Tiberius without any diſ- 
turbance, none daring to make any oppoſition to 
him; and beſide this, he appointed another tri- 
bune, not out of the nobility, but Mutius, one of 
his own clients. "Theſe proceedings extremely of- 
fended the rich, who, dreading the-increaſe of his 
2 ower, took all opportunities of affronting him pu- 
blicly in the ſenate-houſe; for when he deſired, as 
was uſual, to have a tent provided at the public 

char ge for his "_ when he ſhould begin to divide 
5 the 
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the lands, thou gh it was a favour commonly grant- 
ed to perſons employed in buſineſs of much leſs im- 
portance, yet it was peremptorily refuſed to him; 
and they would allow him only nine oboli to defray 
each day's expenſes. 

Publius Nafica was the chief promoter of theſe 
affronts, and was not afraid to own how much he 
hated him : for he had formerly a very great eſtate 
in thoſe public lands, and did not a little reſent his 


being forcibly deprived of it. The people on the 


other hand were ſtill more and more enraged. 

And a little after this, one of Tiberius's friends 
happening to die ſuddenly, and his body being full 
of malignant ſpots, the people ran in a tumultuous 
manner to his funeral, crying aloud that the man was 


_ poiſoned, They took the bier upon their ſhoulders, 


and carried the corpſe to the funeral pile, thinking 


that the ſymptoms of poiſon were evidently diſcern- 
able, for the body ſwelled to a great bigneſs, and 


ſuch a quantity of corrupt humours iſſued out, 
that the funeral fire was extinguiſhed thereby; and 
when it was again kindled, the wood ſtill would 
not burn, ſo that they were obliged to carry the 
corple to another place, where with much difficul- 
ty it was. conſumed. Befide this, Tiberius, that 


he might incenſe the people yet more, put himſelf 


into mourning,. brought his children amongſt the 
croud, and entreated the people to provide for 
them and their mother, as if he himſelf now de- 
{paired of his own ſecurity. 

About this time King Attalus *, e Phi- 
lometor, died, and Eudemus, a Pergamenian, brought 
his laſt will to Rome, whereby he had made the 


Roman people his. heirs. Tiberius, to ingratiate- 


bimſelf ſtill more with the commonalty, immediately 
propoſed a law, that all the ready money which Atta- 


lus left ſhould be diſtributed among ſuch poor citizens as. 
* This was Attalus the-Third, the ſon of Zumenes the Second and. 


Stratonice; he was the laſt. king of 9 | 
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were to be ſharers in the public lands, for the better en- 
abling them to proceed in the management and cultivation 
of their ground; and as for the cities that were in the 
territories of Attalus, he declared, that the diſpoſal of 
them did not at all belong to the Fang but to the people, 
and that he himſelf 100uld aff their pleaſure herein, By 
this he exaſperated the ſenate more than ever he had 
done before ; and therefore Pompeius ſtood up, and 
acquainted the ſenate, that he was the next neighbour 
to Tiberins, and ſo bad the opportunity of knowing that 

Eudeius the Pergamenian had en Tiberius with 

a royal crown and a purple robe, thereby intimating that 
Tiberius would ere long be king of Rome. 


- 
— 4 


Quintus Metellus alſo upbraided Tiberius, that 
when his father was cenſor, the Romans never re- 

turned home after they had ſupped abroad, without 
putting out their torches, leſt they ſhould be ſeen 
to have indulged themſelves in banquetting at un- 
ſeaſonable hours; but inſtead of this decent cu- 
ſtom, his common practice was to be lighted home 
at night by ſome of the meaneſt and moſt ſeditious 


of the people. Titus Annius, a man of no great 


repute either for his honeſty or temperance, but an 


extremely acute diſputant, and remarkable for the 


ſubtilty both of his queſtions and anſwers, offered 
to prove that Tiberius had acted unworthily in de- 
poſing a Roman magiſtrate, whom the laws ever 
eſteemed ſacred and inviolable. The people imme- 


diately grew tumultuous, and Tiberius ſummoning 


a general aſſembly, commanded Annius to appear 
and maintain what he had aflerted. But Annius, 
who was much his inferiour both in dignity and 
eloquence, betook himſelf to his old way of aſking 
ſome ſubtile queſtions, (in which his chief ſtrength 
lay), and defired that he might propoſe one or two 
to Tiberius, before he entered upon the chief ar- 
gument. This liberty being granted, and ſilence 
1 Annius propoſed this queſtion: F you, 


fays he, had a deſign to affront and diſgrace me, and I 


ſhould 
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Bold apply myſelf io any one of your colleagues for re- 


dreſs, and he ſhould come readily to my aſſiſtance, would 


you in. your anger deprive him of his office ® Tiberius, 
they ſay, being much embarraſſed at the queſtion, 
was wholly filent, though at other times his bold- 
neſs as well as facility in ſpeaking was always remark- 


able; however he now thought it proper to diſmiſs 


the aſſembly. * | 
Afterwards perceiving that his behaviour towards 


Octavius had diſguſted the populace as well as the 


nobility, (becauſe the dignity of the tribunes ſeemed 


to be violated, which had always been eſteemed till 
that day very ſacred and honourable), he made a 
ſpeech to the people in juſtification of himſelf, out 
of which it may not be improper to collect ſome 


particulars, that we may ſhow how forcible and 
perſuaſive his eloquence was. A tribune of the peo- 
ple, ſaid he, is ſacred indeed, and ought to be inviolable, 


becauſe he is conſecrated to them, and is their guardian 


and protector; but if he degenerates ſo far as to oppreſs 


the people, to retrench their privileges, and take away all 
their liberty of voting, he then deprives himſelf of his of. 


fice by neglecting that duty for the ſake of which the hanour 
was beſtowed upon him; atherwiſe a tribune might nat 


think himſelf obnoxious, though he ſhould demoaſh the ca- 


pitol, or burn the naval magazines. He who commits ' 
ſuch crimes as theſe is indeed ſtill a tribune, though a bad. 


one; but he who dinuniſhes the privileges of the people, 


ceaſes from that time to be a tribune. Js it nat very unrea- 


ſonable, that a tribune ſbauld have power to impriſon a 
conſul, if the people muſt have no authority to degrade him 
when he uſes that power which he received from them, to 
their detriment © For the tribunes as well as the conſuls, 


are elected to that dignity by the people's votes. We 


kingly government, which comprehends all ſorts of autho- 
rity an itſelf alone, ig confirmed with the greateſt and 
moſt religious ſolemnity. But the citizens, notwith/tand- 


ing this, depoſed T arquin becauſe of his tyranny, and for 
the ſake of an outrage committed by one fingle man, the © 


ancient 


— 
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ancient. government under which Rome was built, was 
aboliſhed. M hat is there in Rome fo ſacred and venerable 
as the Veſtal virgins, to whoſe care the preſervation of 
the perpetual fire is committed © Yet if any one 4 them 

forfeits her chaſtity, ſhe is buried alive; for when they 
commit any offence againſt the gods, they inſtantly loſe that 
veneration which is paid them only for the ſake of the gods, 
So likewiſe a tribune ſhould no longer be reſpected by the 
people as a ſacred perſon, when he offends againſt that 
authority from whence he derived his own. Me always 
eſteem that perſon juſtly choſen tribune, who is elected by 
the majority of votes; and is not therefore the ſame per ſon 
fill more juſtly degraded, when they all conſent to depoſe 
him? Nothing is ſo inviolable as offerings conſecrated to 
the gods; and yet the people were never prohibited to make 
zſe of them, but ſuffered to remove and carry them where- 
ever they pleaſed, They likewiſe, whenever it has been 
thought convenient, have transferred the tribuneſhip, as a 
ſacred offering, from one perſon to another. And as a 
certain proof that this office is neither inviolable or un- 
changeable, we know that many times they who have 
| been promoted to it, have voluntarily ſurrendered it, and 
agſired to be diſcharged, ; ES», 


* 


Theſe were the principal heads of Tiberius's a- 
pology. But his friends apprehending the dangers 
which ſeemed to threaten him, and thoſe ſchemes 
that were formed againſt him, were of opinion, 
that the ſafeſt way would be for him to petition 
that he might be continued tribune for the year en- 
ſuing, Which when ne. had obtained, he again 
endeavoured to oblige the people with other laws, 
making the years of ſerving in war fewer than for— 
merly, in granting the liberty of appeals from the 
magiſtrates to the people, and making the bench of 
judges, which till then conſiſted of ſenators only, 
to be compoſed of an equal number of knights and 
ſenators, endeavouring as much as poflible to leſſen 
the power of the ſenate; which proceeded rather 
From paſſion and perverſeneſs, than from any ar 
| tiona 
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tional regard to equity and the public good. When 
it came to be debated whether theſe laws ſhould be 
ratified, he was ſoon ſenſible that his adverſaries 


had the moſt votes, the people as yet not being aſ- 
ſembled ; he therefore, in order to protract the 


time, began to quarrel and diſpute with his col- 

leagues ; but failing in that project allo, he at 
length adjourned the aſſembly till the day follow- 
ing. In the mean time he deſcended into the 
Forum, where he addreſſed the people in an hum- 
ble poſture with tears in his eyes, and told them, 
He feared that his adverſaries would attempt in the night- 


time to break open his houſe, and murder him, This. 


worked fo ſtrongly with the multitude, that ſeveral 


of them erected tents round about his houſe, and 
kept guard all night for the ſecurity of his perſon. . 


The next morning as ſoon as it was light, the per- 
ſon who had the charge of the chickens, which the 
Romans obſerve in one ſort of their divination *, 


brought them forth, and threw their food before 


them. Of all theſe one only offered to quit his 
coop, and that not till the man had ſhaken it vio- 


lently; when he was out, he would not feed, but 
fluttering with his left wing, and ſtretching out his 


leg ran back into the coop. This put Tiberius in 
mind of another ill omen which had formerly hap- 


pened to him. He had a very coſtly helmet, which he 
made uſe of in battle; and into this piece of armour - 


two ſerpents crawled, laid eggs, and brought forth 


young ones; the remembrance of which made Li- 


berius more eee, at the other omen than o- 


therwiſe he would have been. However, he went 


towards the capitol, as ſoon as ever he underſtood 
that the people were aſſembled there; but before 
he got out of the houſe, he ſtumbled upon the thre- 


* 


* The Romans hows a certain ae of chickens in coops, to make 


nuſe of them in their divination, They threw grain before them; 


and if they eat it greedily, it was reckoned a good omen; if not, the 
preſage was enema 


Vol. V A ſhold 
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ſhold with ſuch violence, that he broke the nail of 
his great toe, and the blood guſhed out of his ſhoe. 
He was not gone very far, before he ſaw two ra- 
vens fighting on the top of a houſe which ſtood on 
his left hand as he paſſed along ; and though he was 
ſurrounded with an infinite number of people, a 
ſtone happened to fall juſt at his foot, beaten down 
by the ravens ; which accident put a ſtop even to 
the boldeſt of thoſe who attended him. But Bloſ- 
ſius of Cumz, who happened to be then preſent, 
told him, That it would be a ſhameful thing for Tibe- 
rius, whe was the ſon of Gracchus, the grandſon of Sci- 
pio Africanus, and the protector of the Roman people, to 
refuſe, becauſe he was frighted by a raven, to promote the 
intereſt of his countrymen, who applied to him; and that 
his adverſaries would not turn it into laughter, But would 
repreſent him to the people as already aſſuming a tyranni- 
cal power, and exerciſing it with wantonneſs and inſo- 
lence. At the ſame time ſeveral meſſengers came al- 
ſo from Tiberius's friends in the capitol, defiring 
him to haſten thither, and acquainting him that 
all things went there according to his with. Indeed 
'Tiberius's firſt entrance there was very pompous, 
and he was honourably received. For as ſoon as e- 
ver he appeared, his friends welcomed him with 
loud acclamations; and upon his entrance, they 
repeated their expreſſions of joy, and took care 
that no perſon whatever ſhould come near to him, 
but his intimate friends. Mutius then began to put 
the affair again to the vote; but nothing was per- 
formed in the uſual form, by reaſon of the diſturb- 
ance which the populace made by their preſſing for- 
wards to get into the capitol. 
In the mean time Fulvius Flaccus, a ſenator, 
| who ſtood in a conſpicuous place, but at ſuch a di- 
ſtance from Tiberius, that he could not make him 
hear, by reaſon of the noiſe, ſignified to him by 
certain motions of his hand, that he had ſomething 
to impart to him in private. Tiberius ordered the 
multitude 
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multitude to make way for him; by which means 
(though not without ſome difficulty) Flavius got to 
him, and informed him, that the rich men in the 
ſenate, ſeeing they could nor prevail upon the con- 
{ul to join with them in their deſign, had reſolved 
to aſſaſſinate him themſelves, and had a great num- 
ber of their friends and ſervants armed and prepa- 
red to accompliſh it. Tiberius no ſooner commu - 
nicated this confederacy to thoſe about him, but 
they immediately tucked up their gowns, broke the 
halberts the lictors uſed to keep the croud off, into 
pieces, with which they reſolved to oppoſe all thoſe 
who ſhould come to aſſault them. They who ſtood: 
at a diſtance wondered, and demanded what the oc- 
caſion of that diſorder was; and Tiberius know- 
ing that they could not hear him at that diſtance, 
lifted his hand to his head, thereby intimating the 
great danger in which he apprehended himſcif to 
be. His. adverſaries taking notice of that action, 
ran preſently. to the ſenate-houſe, and declared, 
that Tiberius deſired the people to beſtow a crown 
upon him, that he might be king of Rome.. This. 
_ cauſed a very great commotion. in the ſenate ; and 
Naſica required the conſul to. deſtroy this tyrant, 
and defend the government. The conſul mildly 


replied, That he would not begin to uſe. violence, nor 


| put any citizen to. death before ſentence had lawfully paſſed 
| upon him; and on the other hand if the people ſbouid be 
. perſuaded or forced by Tiberius to decree any thing contra- 
a ry to the laws, he would reſolutely oppoſe it. Naſica then 
> ſtarting up, ſaid, Since the conſul regards not the jafety 
4 of the commonwealth, let every one who will defend the 


aws, follow me, Then caſting the ſkirt of his 
gown over his head, he haſtened to the capitol. 
They who bore him company, wrapped their gowns 
alſo about their arms, and forced their way through 
the croud. In conſideration of their dignity none 
were ſo hardy as to obſtruct their paſſage; on the 
contrary, they were ſo careful to avoid them, that 
f „ | they 
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they tumbled over one another in their haſte. Sore 
had furniſhed themfelves with clubs at their own 
houſes; others ſeized the feet of ſtools and chairs, 
which were broken by the haſty flight of the com- 
mon people. Thus armed they made towards Ti- 
berius, knocking down all thoſe whom they hap- 
pened to meet with; ſo that the people were ſoon 
diſperſed, and many of them were ſlain, 

Tiberius endeavoured to ſave himſelf by flight. 
As he was running, he was ſtopped by ene, who 
caught hold of his gown; but he preſently getting 
clear of that, fled in his under- -garments only, But 
happening to fall over ſome of thoſe who had been 


Eknocked down before, as he was endeavouring to 


recover himſelf, he received a blow on the head 
with the foot of a ſtool from Publius Satureius, a 
tribune, who was the firſt that openly ſtruck him. 
The next man who ſtruck him, was Lucius Rufus, 
who afterwards boaſted of it, as an honourable ex- 
ploit. In this tumult there were above three hun- 
dred men ſlain, with clubs and ſtones only, there 
being no military weapons made uſe of. 

This was the firſt inſurrection amongſt the Ro- 
mans, that ended with the effuſion of blood, ſince 
the abrogation of kingly government. For all for- 
mer ſeditions, though not inconſiderable, nor up- 
on ſlight occaſions, were always amicably compo- 
ſed, one party conſtantly ſubmitting to the other, 
either the ſenate for fear of the commons, or the 
commons out of reſpect. to. the ſenate. And it is 
probable indeed, that Tiberius himſelf might then 
have been cafily brought to ſubmit by perſuaſions 
and remonſtrances; nay he might have been. ſub- 
dued by force, without proceeding to wounds and 
ſlaughter ; for he had not at that time above three 
thouſand men of his party. But it is evident, that 
this conſpiracy was fomented againſt him, more out 
of an averſion and malice which the rich men had 
to his perion, than for the reaſons which they com- 
| monly 
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monly pretended againſt him. As a proof of this, 
we may allege the cruel and outrageous infults of- 
fered to his dead body ; for they would not ſuffer” 
his own brother, though he earneſtly begged the 
favour, to bury his corpſe. in the night, but threw. 


it together with the other carcaſes into the river. 


Neither did their cruelty ſtop here; for they ba- 


niſhed ſome of his friends without a legal proceſs, 


and flew as many as they could lay their hands on; 


amongſt whom was Diophanes the orator; I hey. 


murdered one Caius Villius, by ſhutting him up in 


a large ton with vipers and ſerpents. Bloſſius of 


Cum was indeed carried before the conſuls, where 
he was examined touching what had happened, and 


freely confeſſed, that he had never failed to exe- 


cute whatever Tiberius commanded him: hat, 
replied Naſica, then if Tiberius had commanded thee to 


have burnt the capitol, would? thou have done it? His 


firſt anſwer was, That Tiberius was incapable of com- 
manding any ſuch thing: but being preſſed with the 
ſame queſtion by ſeveral others, he declared, That 
if Tiberius had commanded it, he. ſhould have thought it 
is duty to have done it; for he never commanded any 
thing but what he thought for the advantage of the pęo- 


ple *, Notwithſtanding this Bloſſius eſcaped, and 


ſoon afterwards withdrew to Ariſtonicus + in Aſia ; 
> N and 


* Lælius, in the treatiſe written by Cicero under that name, gives a 


different account of this matter. There he ſays, That Blofſius, after 


the murd-r of T iberius,. came to wait on him whilſt he vas in conference 
with the cor:ſuls Popilius Lanas, and Publius Rupilius, and earneſtly begged 
Per a pardon, alleging in his juſtification that he had ſuch a weneration far 
Tiberius that he thought himſelf obliged to do every thing he would hawe 
him, If then, ſaid Lzlins, he had commanded thee to ſet fire to the capitol 
would} thou have done it.? That, replied Bloſſius, he would never have 
commanded ; but if be had, I fhould have obeyed him, In this paſſage 
Bloſſius does not appear to be under a judicial examination, as he does 
in Plutarch, | 

F Ariſtonicus was a baſtard-brother of Attalus; and being highly 
provoked at him for bequeathing his kingdom to the Romans, he at- 
tempted to get poſſeſſion of it by force of arms, and ſeized ſeveral of 
the towns belonging to it. 7 Romans. ſeat againſt him Publius 


Licinida- 


* 
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| 2 when his affairs were ruined, he killed him 
8 . | 

The ſenate, to mollify the people after theſe 
tranſactions, did not oppoſe the diviſion of the pu- 
blic lands, -but permitted. them to chuſe another 
commiſſioner for that buſineſs in the room of Ti- 
berius: ſo they elected Publius Craſſus, who was 
allied to Tiberius, his daughter Licinia being mar- 
ried to Caius Gracchus. Cornelius Nepos indeed 
ſays, that ſhe was not the daughter of Craſſus, but 
of chat Brutus who triumphed for his conqueſts in 
Luſitania: but moſt hiſtorians are of the ſame o- 
pinion with us. The people were much concerned 
for the loſs of Tiberius; and it was apparent, that 
they wanted nothing but a convenient opportunity 
to be revenged; and they even threatened Naſica 
with an impeachment. The ſenate therefore fear- 
ing leſt ſome miſchief ſhould befal him, ſent him 
ambaſſador into Aſia, though there was no occa- 
ſion for his going thither. The common people 
did not conceal their indignation even in the open 
ſtreets, but railed at him, whenever they met him 
abroad, calling him a murderer and a tyrant, one 
who had polluted the moſt venerable of their tem- 
ples with the blood of' a magiſtrate, whoſe perſon 
was ſacred and inviolable. Upon this conſideration 
Naſica left Italy, although it was his duty, he be- 
ing the chief prieſt, to officiate in all the principal 
facrifices. Thus wandering full of diſcontent and 
affliction from one place to another, he died in a 
ſhort time after not far from Pergamus. It is no 
wonder that the people had ſuch an averſion to Na- 
ſica, when even Scipio Africanus, though deferved- 
ly beloved by the Romans, was in danger of loſing 
the people's affection, only for repeating, when the 


Licinius Craſſus the conſul, the ſecond year after the death of Tibe- 
rius. Craſſus was overthrown, and taken by Ariſtonicus. The year 


following Perpenna was general, who defeated Ariſtonicus, and took 
him priſoner, - 5 


news 


| news of Tiberius's death was firſt brought to Nu= _ * 
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mantia, this verſe out of Homer: 
May ever ſuch reward ſuch crimes attend. 


And afterwards being aſked by Caius and Fulvius, 

in the aſſembly of the people, what he thought of 
the death of Tiberius, he returned ſuch an anfwer- 
as made it evident that he did not at all approve of 
Tiberius's proceedings The people were ſo much 
offended at this, that afterwards they always inter- 

rupted him in the middle of his orations, which 
they had never done before; and he on the other 
hand was ſo incenſed, that he gave very opprobrious: 
language to the people. But of theſe particulars I 
have given a full account in the life of Scipio. 
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FAAius Gracchus at firſt, either fearing his bro: 
ther's enemies, or deſigning to render them 
more odious to the people, abſented himſelf from 
the forum, and lived retired in his own houſe, as a 


man whoſe mind was totally dejected for the pre- 
ſent, and who was reſolved to ſpend his. whole life 
in eaſe and inactivity ; which made ſome imagine, 


that he entirely diſapproved the conduct of Tibe- 


rius. However he was now but very young, being 


not ſo old as his brother by nine years, who was 
ſcarce thirty when he was lain. 


But in time he gradually diſcovered his temper, 


which was averſe to indolence, effeminacy, intem- 
perance, and covetouſneſs. He purfued the ſtudy 


of eloquence, as the moſt effectual means of raiſing 


himſelf to power in the ſtate; and it was very ap- 


parent, that he did not intend to paſs his days in 
obſcurity. When Vettius, a friend of his, was un- 
der proſecution, and he undertook to defend his 


cauſe, the people were in an ecſtaſy, and tranſport- 


ed with joy, to find him at the bar, and maſter of 
ſuch eloquence, that the other orators ſeemed to 
talk like children in compariſon of him. This 
ereated new jealouſies and fears amongſt thoſe in 


authority, and they were continually conſulting 


hover. 
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how to hinder Caius from being made tribune. 

But it happened ſoon after that he was elected 
quæſtor, and obliged to atend Oreſtes the conſul 
into Sardinia *, I his pleaſed his enemies, and was 
not diſagrecable to him; for being naturally of a 
martial diſpoſition, he was as well trained in the 


art of war, as in that of pleading. And beſides, as 


yet he very much dreaded meddling with ſtate- af- 


fairs, and appearing publicly in the roſtrum, which 


however (becauſe of the importunity of the people 
and of his friends) he could. not otherwiſe avoid, 
than by taking this voyage ; he therefore readily 
embraced the opportunity - of abſenting himſelf. 
Notwithſtanding. this, many are of opinion, that 


he was always deſirous of the people's favour, and 


more ambitious than ever Tiberius had been, of 
popular applauſe : but this is not true; for it is 
certain that it was rather neceſſity than choice that 
brought him into the adminiſtration. Cicero him- 
ſelf relates +, that whilſt he was ſhunning all pu- 
blic employments, and was reſolved to lead a private. 
life, his brother appeared to him in a dream, and. 
calling him by his name, ſaid, To what purpoſe, 
Caius, are all theſe delays ? There is no poſſibility of a- 


voiding our fate; we are both deſtined to live and die 


alike in vindication of the people's rights. 

_ Caius was no ſooner arrived in Sardinia, but he 
gave exemplary proofs of his virtue; for he not 
only excelled all the reſt of the young men, in va- 


lour againſt his enemies, in juſtice to his inferiours, 


and in affection and reſpect to the general; but 
likewiſe in temperance, frugality, and induſtry, he 


ſurpaſſed even thoſe who were much elder than 


HI, ; 


„ 


* Lucius Aurelius Oreſtes was 9 with Emilius Lepidus the 


year of Rome 627, 127 years before the birth of our Saviour, and ſix 


years after the death of Tiberius. So that Caius went quæſtor into 


Sardinia, when he was twenty-ſeven years old,. 
T * divin. lib, r. 
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There happened this year to be a ſharp and ſick- 


ly winter in Sardinia; and the general gave orders 
to the ſeveral towns to ſupply the ſoldiers with ne- 
ceflary cloaths. They ſent a meſſage to Rome de- 
firing to be excuſed from that burden; and the ſe- 
nate thinking their requeſt reaſonable, ordered the 
general to find ſome other way of new-clothing 
the army. While he was long contriving what 
courle to take in this affair, the ſoldiers were re- 
duced to great extremities ; but Caius went from 
one city to another, and prevailed with them of 
their own accord to clothe the Roman army. Theſe 
tranſactions being told at Rome, and ſeeming to be 
the ſure prelude of further attempts to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, raiſed new jealouſies a- 
mongſt the ſenators. Beſide this, there came ambaſſa- 
dors out of Africa from King Micipſa, to acquaint 
the ſenate, that their maſter, out of reſpect to Caius 
Gracchus, had ſent a conſiderable quantity of 


corn to the general in Sardinia ; at which the ſena- 


tors were ſo much offended, that they turned the 
ambaſſadors out of the ſenate-houſe, and made an 
order, that the common ſoldiers ſhould be relieved 
by ſending others in their room, but that Oreſtes 
thould continue upon the place, not doubting but 


Caius would likewiſe think himſelf obliged to re- 
main there with him, in conſideration of his of- 


fice. But when he was informed of this, he was 
greatly incenſed, and immediately embarked for 
Rome. His appearance there was ſo unexpected, that 


he was generally cenſured, not only+by his enemies, 


but alſo by the common people, who thought it an 
unreaſonable thing, that he being quzſtor ſhould 
leave the army before his commander. When 
this miſdemeanour came to be tried before the cen- 
' ſors, he deſired leave to make his apology ; which 
he did ſo effectually, that his auditors quickly en- 
tertained a better opinion of him, believing that he 
had been very much injured. For he told them, 


That 
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That he had ſerved twelve years in the army, whereas 
others were obliged to ſerve only ten; that he had continu» 
ed quæſtor to the general three years *, whereas he might 
by law have returned at the end of one; that none but he 
in that expedition carried his purſe full to the army, and 
brought it back empty ; and that the reft having drank the 
wine they had carried in their veſſels, brought them back 
filled with gold and ſiluer. After this, they brought 
other accuſations againſt him, for promoting diſaf- 
fection amongſt the allies, and for having been en- 
gaged in the conſpiracy at Fregella ; but he gave a 
clear anſwer to all theſe accuſations, and ſhowed 
himſelf wholly innocent of the crimes laid to his 


charge. He then made intereſt to be elected tri- 


bune ; in which, though he was univerſally oppo- 
ſed by all perſons of quality, yet there came ſuch 
infinite numbers of people from all parts of Italy 
to vote for him, that many wanted lodgings in the 
city; and the Campus Martius being not large 
enough to contain the aſſembly, there were ſeveral 
who gave their votes from the roofs and battlements 
of houſes, However, the nobility ſo far inffuenced 
the people, and diſappointed Caius's expectations, 
that he was not returned the firſt, (as was expect- 


ed), but the fourth tribune. However, he no ſoon- 


er entered upon his office, but he became the firſt. 
Beſides, he was not only a much better orator than 
any of his contemporaries, but the concern which 
he ſtill retained for. the murder of his brother, 
made him the bolder in ſpeaking. - He uſed on all 
occaſions to remind the people of what had hap- 
pened in that tumult, and laid before them the ex- 
ample of their anceſtors, who declared war againſt 
the Falifci, only for giving ſcurrilous language to 
one Genutius, a tribune of the people, and ſen- 


* Aulus Gellius has preſerved the greateſt part of this ſpeech of 
Caius, which we find in the 12th chap. of his 15th bock. There Caius 
ſays, Biennium enim fui in provincia, ©* I was two years in the province; 
and It is uncertain which of theſe two accounts is right, 


tenced 


f 


* 


— 


— 
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tenced Caius Velturius to death, becauſe he alone 
refuſed to give place to a tribune as he was pafſing 
through the forum: hertas, ſaid he, theſe perſons 
in the preſence of you all murdered Tiberius with clubs, 
and dragged the {aughtered body from the capitol through 
be city, to l caft into the river. Even his friends, 

as many as could be taken, were put to death immediately, 
without any trial, notwithſtanding that juſt and ancient 
cuſtom, which was always obſerved among our forefa- 
tbers, that whenever any one was accuſed of a capital 
crime, and did not appear, an officer was ſent in the 
morning to his houſe to ſummon him by ſound of trumpet, 
and before this ceremony was performed, the judges would 
never proceed to paſs ſentence; ſo cautious and tender 
were our anceſtors in caſes relating to life and death. 

Caius, having moved the people with ſuch 
Tpeeches, (for his voice was loud and ſtrong), pro- 
poſed two laws. The firſt was, That whoever was 
turned out of any public office by the people, ſhould be 
thereby rendered incapable of bearing any afterwards. 
The ſecond, That if any magi/trate ſhould condemn a 
Roman to be baniſhed, without a legal trial, the people 
ſhould be authoriſed to take cogniſance of it, 

One of theſe laws was manifeftly levelled at Mar- 
cus Octavius, who, at the inſtigation of Tiberius, 
had been deprived of his tribuneſhip; the other a- 
gainſt Popilius, who, in his prætorſhip, had baniſh- 
ed all Tiberius's friends; whereupon Popilius, be- 
ing unwilling to ſtand the hazard of a trial, fled 
out of Italy. As for the former law, it was drop- 
ped by Caius himſelf, who declared his readineſs to 
oblige Octavius at the requeſt of his mother Cor- 
nelia, This was very acceptable and pleaſing to 
the people, who had a great veneration for Corne- 
lia, both on account of her father, and her children; 
and therefore they afterwards erected a ſtatue of 
braſs in honour of her, with this inſcription, Cor- 
nelia the mother of the Gracchi, There are ſeveral 
ſtriking expreſſions recorded of him es 
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her. To one of her adverſaries, he ſaid, Do you 


preſume to oe upon Cornelia the mother of Tiberius? 


And becauſe the perſon who made the reflections 
was infamous for his lewdneſs, he ſaid, Have you 
the impudence to compare yourſelf with Cornelia © Have 
you brought forth children as ſhe has done © And yet all 
Rome knows, that ſbe has refrained from the converſation 
of men, longer than you yourſelf have dome, U heſe, 
and many other ſuch fatirical expreſſions may be 
collected out of his writings. BED | 

He afterwards propoſed ſeveral other laws, to 
raiſe the people's authority, and to leflen that of 
the ſenate. The firſt was concerning the -public 
lands, which were to be divided amongſt the poor 
citizens. Another was concerning the common 
ſoldiers, that they ſhould be clothed at the public 
charge, without any diminution of their pay; and 
that no one ſhould be obliged to ſerve in the army, 
who was not full ſeventeen years old. Another 
gave the ſame liberty to all the Italians in general, 


of voting at elections, as was granted to the ci- 


tizens of Rome. Another was concerning the price 
of corn, which was to be fold at a lower rate than 
formerly to the poor. Another was concernin 

matters of judicature, whereby the authority of the 
ſenate was very much retrenched. For only ſe- 
nators were formerly judges in all cauſes, by which 
means their authority was very much dreaded by 
the Roman knights, and the people. But he join- 
ed three hundred of the equeſtrian order with the 
ſenators, who were three hundred likewiſe in num- 
ber; and ordained, that a judicial authority ſhould 
be equally inveſted in the ſix hundred *, While 


* Plutarch is miſtaken in this account, as Rualdus has proved. 


Caius did not join the knights with the ſenators, but entirely deprived 


the ſenators of the right of judging, and veſted it ſolely in the knights, 
It was not till many years after the death of Caius that this au:hority 
was divided berween them, Plutarch has committed the ſame errour 
in the life of Tiber.ns, p. 216. For the law propoſed by him was the 
ſame with this of Caius, 9 | 
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he was arguing for the ratification of this law, he 
exerted himſelf with uncommon zeal; and whereas 
all other orators in their ſpeeches, uſed to turn their 
faces towards the ſenate-houſe, and the place called 
Comitium, he, on the contrary, for the firſt time, 
in his harangue to the people on this occaſion, 
turned himſelf the other way towards them, and 
after that time always obſerved the ſame poſture. 
However inſignificant this change of the poſture of 
his body might ſeem, yet it was the cauſe of no 
ſmall alteration in the\ſtate. - For he in a manner 
converted the government from an ariſtocracy into 
a democracy, intimating by that action, that all o- 
rators ſhould addreſs themſelves to the people, and 
not to the ſenate. 

As ſoon as the commonalty had ratified this law, 
and given him authority to elect out of the knights 
thoſe whom he approved of, to be judges, he was 
inveſted with fuch an abſolute power, that rhe fe- 
nate ſubmitted t conſult with him in matters of 
difficulty; and he always took care to adviſe no- 
thing that might any way derogate 'from the ho- 
nour of that body, Thus, his reſolution about 
the corn which Fabius the proprætor ſent from 
Spain, was very juſt and honourable ; for he per- 
ſuaded the ſenate to ſell the corn, and return the 
money to thoſe cities which had furniſhed them 
with it; he alſo propoſed, that Fabius fhould be 
cenſured, for having rendered the Roman govern- 
ment odious and inſupportable to the provinces a- 

broad. This propoſal procured him extraordinary 
reſpect and favour in the provinces. Beſides this, 
he propoſed laws for ſettling colonies, for repairing 
the highways, and for building public granaries. 
Of all which works he himſelf undertook the ma- 
nagement and ſuperintendence ; yet he never ſunk 
under the weight of ſo many great and difficult un- 
dertakings, but executed them with ſuch wonderful 
expedition and diligence, as if he had been intruſt- 
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ed with only one: inſomuch that all perſons, even 
thoſe who hated and feared him, were amazed to 
' ſee how active and induſtrious he was in effecting 
all his deſigns. As for the people themſelves, they 

were ſtrangely tranſported at the very ſight of him; 
eſpecially whenever they ſaw him ſurrounded with 
crouds of labourers, arüficers, meſſengers, officers, . 
ſoldiers, and men of learning. All theſe he treated. 
| with an eaſy. familiarity ; yet he always took care | 
to ſupport his dignity even in his greateſt conde- | 
ſcenſions, accommodating his behaviour to the | 

| quality of every particular pcrſon ; ſo that his ene- 

mies were looked upon as envious detractors, when- 


! ever they repreſented him as a man of a harſh, vi- 

olent, and overbearing diſpoſition, For he had 

the peculiar art of infinuating himiſelf into the fa- 

vour of the people more by his common converſa- | 

tion, than by his public harangnes, < || 
But his chief endeavour was to put the highways 


b into good condition, always taking care to make 
„ them elegant and pleaſant, as well as convenient. | 
i They were drawn through the country exactly in a | 
t ſtraight line ; ſome were "paved with hewn ſtone, o- | 
A thers covered with binding ſand, ind 50 thither | 
"z from the places adjacent for that purpoſe... When: 

ebe met with any valleys or deep holes, occaſioned 

n by. great floods, he either cauſed them to be filled 
= up with rubbiſh, or bridges to be built over them; | 
P and being made level, and of an equal height on | 
5 both ſides, the whole work afforded a regular and 
y beautiful proſpe&t. Beſide this, he cauſed all the | 
8, roads to be divided into miles, (each mile containing | 
g a little leſs than eight furlongs), and erected pillars 1 
+ of ſtone to mark theſe diviſions. He likewiſe placed g 
. other ſtones at ſmall diſtances from one another, | 
& on both fides of the way, by means of which tra- 

. vellers might get eaſily on horſeback without the 

ul help of ſervants. 

tn Ker theſe reaſons the prople highly extolled him, 
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and were ready upon all occaſions to expreſs their 
affection towards him. One day, in an oration to 

the people, he declared, that he bad only one favour 
to requeſt ; which, if granted, he ſhould think the greateſt 
ebligation ; but if it were denied, he would not complain. 
This expreſſion made every one believe, that his 
ambition was to be conſul; and it was generally ex- 
pected that he would defire to be both conſul and 
tribune at the ſame time. When the day for 
election of conſuls came, and all were waiting with 
great ſolicitude for the event, he appeared in the 
Campus Martius with Caius F annius, and joined 
with the reſt of his friends to make intereſt for 
him. This was of great ſervice to Fannius; and 
he was immediately declared conſul, Caius like- 
wiſe was then elected tribune the ſecond time, with- 
out his own ſeeking or petitioning for it, but merely 
from the zeal and affection of the people. 

When he underſtood that the ſenators were his 
declared enemies, and that Fannius himſe was not 
heartily his friend, he began again to flatter the 
people with other new laws. He propoſed that a 
colony of Roman citizens ſhould be ſent to Ta- 
rentum and Capua, and that all the Latins ſhould 
enjoy the fame privileges with the citizens of Rome. 

But the ſenate apprehending that his power would 

at laſt grow dangerous and uncontrollable, took a 
new and unuſual courſe to alienate the people's af- 
fections from him, by gratifying them in things 

that were very unjuſt and unreaſonable. Livius 
Drufus was fellow-tribune with Caius, a,perſon, who, 

in the advantages both of nature and education, was 

equal to any amongſt the Romans, and not inferiour 

to the moſt famous and powerful men of that time 

in goodneſs of diſpoſition, in eloquence, and riches, 

Jo him therefore the chief ſenators made their 
application, exhorting him to withſtand Caius, and 
to engage on their ſide in oppoſition to him, not 
by uling any force, or offending the common 22 4 
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ple, but by gratifying and obliging them in ſuch 
things as it would have been more laudable to re- 
fuſe, though with the riſk of incurring their utmoſt” 
reſentment, 4 


Livius offered to ſerve the ſenate with his autho- 


rity in this buſineſs, and therefore enacted ſuch 
laws as were in reality neither honourable nor ad- 
vantageous for the public; his whole deſign being 
to contend with Caius (as comedians do) in pleaſing 
and flattering the populace. By this the ſenate 
plainly ſhowed, that they were not ſo much dif- 
pleaſed with Caius's conduct, as actuated by a per- 
{onal hatred to him, and a reſolution to take every 


method to cruſh and deſtroy him. For when Caius 
propoſed to plant only two colonies, and mentioned 


the moſt deſerving citizens for that purpoſe, they 


accuſed him of ſervilely courting the favour of the 


people; but on the contrary they aſſiſted Druſus, 


when he propoſed to ſend twelve colonies abroad, _ 
each of which was to conſiſt of three thouſand” 


perſons, and thoſe too the meaneſt that he could 
find, When Caius divided the public lands a- 


mongſt the poor citizens, and charged them with a 
imall rent annually to be paid into the treaſury, 


they were angry at him, as one who fawned upon 


the people only for his own intereſt ;-yet afterwards 
they commended Druſus, though he exempted 


them from paying even that little acknowledgment. 
Beſides, they were diſpleaſed with Caius, for giving 
the Latins an equal power with the Romans, of 
voting at the election of magiſtrates; but when 
Druſus propoſed, that it might not be lawful for a 


Roman captain to ſcourge a Latin ſoldier, they 


promoted the paſſing of that law. And Druſus, in 
all his ſpeeches to the people, told them, That he 
propoſed no laws but ſuch as were agreeable to the ſenate, 
tho had a particular regard to the advantage of the peo- 


ple. And this indeed was the only ſervice he did 


to the public during the time of his tribuneſhip. 
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For the people were by this more favourably diſ- 
poſed towards the ſenate: and whereas they for- 
merly ſuſpected and hated the principal ſenators, 
Livius appeaſed and mitigated all their jealouſy and 
- animoſity, by perſuading them, that he had done 
nothing for the benefit of the commonalty without 
their advice and approbation. But what chiefly 

convinced the people of Druſus's integrity and af- 
fection for them, was, that he never ſeemed to 
propoſe any law relating to himſelf, or for his own 
advantage.. For he committed the charge of ſettling 
the colonies to other commiſſioners ; neither did he 
ever concern himſelf with the diſtribution of mo- 
ney ; whereas Caius always reſerved to himſelf moſt 
of the commiſſions,. eſpecially thoſe that were of 
the greateſt importance. 


When Rubrius, another tribune of the people, 
had propoſed to rebuild Carthage,. which hadbeen 
demoliſhed by Scipio, it fell to Cains's lot to dee 
this performed ; and for that purpoſe he ſailed to 
Africa. Druſus took the opportunity of his ab- 
ſence to inſinuate himſelf ſtill more into the people's 
affections; which he did chiefly by accufing Ful- 
vius, who was a particular friend to Caius, and 
had been deputed a commiſfioner with him for the 
diviſfion-of the lands. He was a man of a turbulent 
ſpirit, and notoriouſly hated. by the ſenate ; and, 
beſides,.he was ſuſpected by moſt of the Romans to- 
have-fomented a difference between them and their 
confederates, and underhand to have perſuaded 
the Italians to rebel. Theſe things indeed were 
ſaid without any direct proof; but his violent and. 
ſeditious temper rendered them probable. This 
was one principal cauſe of Caius's ruin; for part 
of the hatred which Fulvius had incurred, devolved 
upon him.. And:when Scipio Africanus happened. 
to die ſuddenly,. and no outward cauſe of ſuch an 
unexpected death appeared, except ſome marks of 
blows upon his body, which intimated: that he had 
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been murdered, (as we have related in the hiſto ö 
of his life), the greateſt part of the blame was 
thrown upon Fulvius, becauſe he was his mortal 
enemy, and that very day had bitterly inveighed 
againſt Scipio in the roſtrum ; but Caius was not 
entirely clear from ſuſpicion. However, this hor- 
rible murder, committed upon one of the greateſt 
and moſt honourable men in Rome, was never 
either puniſhed or inquired into thoroughly; for 
the populace oppoſed and hindered the proceed- 
ings of juſtice, for fear Caius ſhould be found ac- 
ceflory to the murder. But this happened ſome 
time before. 3 | | | 
Whilſt Caius was employed in Africa in rebuild- 
ing and repeopling Carthage, (which he named 
Funonia ), many unfavourable omens and prodi- 
gies are reported to have happened. For a fidden | 
guſt of wind falling upon the firſt ſtandard, and 
the enſign holding it faſt, the ſtaff broke: another 
fudden ſtorm blew away the ſacrifices which were 
laid upon the altar,, and carried them over the 
bounds that had been marked ont for the new city ; 
and {ome wolves. in their incurſions carried off the 
marks that had been ſet up. Caius in ſpite of all 
theſe unlucky omens, having regulated and ſettled. 
every thing in the ſpace of ſeventy days, made 
what haſte he could to return to Rome, where he 
underſtood. that Fulvius was oppreſſed by. Druſus,. 
and that the preſent juncture of affairs required his. 
preſence, For Lucius Opimius, who was zealous 
for the nobility, and had great intereſt in the ſe- 


* Here we find Carthage named Funonia, that is, the city of Juno, 
by Caius near a hundred years before Virgil undertook his neid, and 
conſequently it was not by a poetic fiction that he ſaid, 


uam Funo feriur terris magis omnibus unam 
Pofthabita coluiſſe Samo. 


It is plain he was therein authoriſed by a received tradition, the ſame 


with that which had induced Caius to change the ancient name of 
Carthage into that of Junonia, . 


nate,. 
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nate, having the preceding year ſtood for the con- 
ſulſhip, loſt it through the oppoſition raifed by 


| Caius in favour of Fannius. But he now ſeemed 


likely to ſucceed, for he was ſupported by a very 
numerous and powerful party; and it was gene- 
rally believed, that, if he were choſen, he would 
wholly ruin Caius's intereſt, which was already in a 
declining condition; and the plebeians were now 
ſatiated with thefe popular meaſures, becauſe there 
were ſeveral others who every day contrived new 


ways to pleaſe them, with which the ſenate readily 
complied. | 


After his return to Rome, he quitted his houſe 
on the Palatine mount, and went to live near the 
Forum, thereby endeavouring to make himſelf 
more popular, becauſe moſt of the pooreſt and 
meaneſt inhabitants lived there, In the next place, 
he propoſed ſome new laws, in order to have them 
ratified by the votes of the people; upon which ac- 
count he convened a prodigious multitude from all 
the adjacent places: but the ſenate perſuaded Fan- 


nius the conſul, to command all perſons who were 
not inhabitants of Rome, to depart the city. A 


new and unuſual proclamation was thereupon made, 
prohibiting any of the allies or confederates to ap- 
pear at Rome during that time, Caius on the con- 
trary publiſhed an edict, accuſing the conſul for 
what he had done, and afluring the confederates, 


that if they would continue upon the place, they 


might rely upon his aiſtance and protection. How- 
Ever, he was not ſo good as his word; for though 
he ſaw one of his own intimate friends and compa- 
nions dragged to priſon by Fannius's officers, he 
paſſed by, without affifting him, either becauſe he 
was afraid to ſhow that his power was decreaſed, 
or becauſe he was unwilling (as he himſelf ſaid) to 
give his enemies an opportunity, which they very 
much deſired, of making an inſurrection. About 


that time there happened likewiſe a difference be- 
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tween him and his colleagues upon this oecaſion. 
A combat of gladiators was to be exhibited before 
the people in the Forum, and moſt of the magi- 
ſtrates erected ſcaffolds round about, with an in- 
tention of letting them for money. Caius com- 
manded them to take down their ſcaffolds, that the 
poor people might ſee the ſport without paying any 


thing. Eut nobody obeying his orders, he employ- 


ed a number of workmen whom he had under him, 
to remove all the ſeaffolds the very night before the 
ſpectacle was to be exhibited; ſo that in the morn- 
ing the Forum was left quite clear for the people. 
This made the populace eſteem him a man of great 
generoſity and reſolution; but he very much diſ- 
obliged his colleagues, who looked upon this as a 


very raſh and violent action. 


This was thought to be the chief reaſon that be 
failed of being a third time elected tribune; not 
but that he had the moſt votes, but his colleagues 
out of revenge cauſed falſe returns to be made. 
But this indeed is not abſolutely certain. However, 


he very much reſented this repulſe, and behaved 


with unuſual arrogance towards ſome of his adver- 
ſaries, who were joyful at his defeat, telling them, 


That all their mirth was no better than a fooliſh Sardo- 


nian laugh; they not being ſenſible how much their actions 
were eclipſed by the luſtre of his. | 

As ſoon as Opimius was choſen confab they can- 
celled ſeveral of Caius's laws, and cauſed an inquiry 
to be made into his tranſactions at Carthage, o- 
mitting nothing which might tend to enrage him, 
that from ſome effect of his paſſion they might find 
out a plauſible pretence to put him to death. *Caius 
at firſt bore theſe things very patiently; but after- 
wards, at the inſtigation of his friends, and eſpe- 
cially of Fulvius, he reſolved to raiſe a party to op- 


Poſe the conſul, His mother Cornelia alſo is re- 
ported by ſome to have afliſted in promoting this 


edition, by ſending privately ſeveral ſtrangers inta 
Rome 
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Rome in the habit of reapers ; and this they ſay is 
mentioned in her letters to her ſon, though it is ex- 
preſſed very obſcurely. However it is confidently 
affirmed by others, that Cornelia did not in the 
| leaſt approve of theſe meaſures, 
When the day came in which Opimius defigned 
to abrogate the laws of Caius, both parties met very 
- early at the capitol; and when the conſul had ſa- 
crificed, one Quintus. Antyllius, a lictor, carrying 
out the entrails of the beaſt, ſaid to Fulvius, and 
his friends who ſtood about him, Ye factious citizens, 
make way for honeſi men. Some report, that, beſides 
this provoking language, he extended his naked 
arm towards them in ſuch a manner, as to expreſs 
the utmoſt ſcorn and contempt. Upon this they 
- preſently flew him with large ſtyles or bodkins, 
which, it is faid, were made for that purpoſe. This 
murder cauſed a ſudden conſternation in the whole 
_ aſſembly, and the heads of each faction were dif- 
ferently affected by it; as for Caius, he was very an- 
gry, and ſeverely reprimanded thoſe of his own 
party, for having given their adverſaries ſuch an 
advantage againſt them, for which they had been 
ſo long watching. Opimius ſeized this occaſion 
with pleaſure, and excited the people to revenge; 
but a great ſhower of rain falling on a ſudden, put 
an end to the bufineſs of that day. 
__ Early the next morning the conſul ſummoned 
the ſenate, and whilſt he was diſpatching affairs in 
the houſe, the corpſe of Antyllius, as it had been 
before concerted, was laid naked upon a bier, and 
brought through the Forum to the ſenate-houſe 
with loud outcries and lamentations. Opimius 
knew the deſign very well; however he ſeemed to 
wonder what the meaning of it ſhould be; ſo that 
the ſenators went out to inquire the occaſion of it; 
and ſtanding round the corpſe, they lamented the 
perſon that was ſlain, and exclaimed againſt the in- 
humanity of the action. Notwithſtanding . 
8 this 
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this ſcene produced in the minds of the people a 


deteſtation of the nobility, who could without any 
remorſe aflaflinate I iberius Gracchus, a tribune of 
the people, in the capitol, and throw his corpſe in- 
to the river; and yet when the body of ſuch an 
hireling as Antyllius, a common lictor, (who if he 
fell unjuſtly, brought that misfortune upon him- 
ſelf) lay expoſed to public view, they ſurrounded 
the bier, lamented his fate, and paid uncommon 
honours to his obſequies ; and'all this with a deſign 
to deſtroy the only perſon left who was zealous for 


the welfare of the people. 


The ſenators after ſome time withdrew into the 


25 - * - * 


knights to be in a readineſs very early the next 


morning, and every one of them to be attended 
with two ſervants well armed. Fulvius on the other 
ſide got together the rabble, and prepared to oppoſe 
him. As Caius was returning from the Forum, 
he made a full ſtop juſt before his father's ſtatue, 
and fixed his eyes upon it for a conſiderable time, 
but ſaid nothing; he only ſighed, and let fall ſome 
tears, and then departed. This made no ſmall im- 
preſſion upon thoſe who ſaw it, and they began to 
upbraid themſelves, that they ſhould deſert and be- 
tray ſo worthy a man as Caius. They therefore 
went directly to his houſe, remaining there as a 
guard about it all night, but in a different manner 
from thoſe who guarded Fulvius; for they ſpent 
their time in drinking and ſhouting in a riotous 


manner, Fulvius himſelf prompting them to it by 
his own example; for he got drunk firſt, and ſpoke 


and acted many things very unbecoming his age 


and character. On the other ſide, the party which 


guarded 
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guarded Caius were very ſober and ſilent, relieving 
zone another by turns, and prudently forecaſting, . 
as is uſual in public calamities, what the iſſue of 
things might be. As ſoon as day-light appeared, 
Fulvius who flept ſound after his debauch, was 

ith much difficulty rouſed by his party, who arm- 
6 themſelves with weapons which hung up in his 
houſe, and had been formerly taken from the 
Gauls, whom he conquered in the time of his con- 
ſulthip; and being thus accoutred they marched 
with loud cries and menaces to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the Aventine mount. 

Caius could not be Bey nr to arm himſelf, 
but went out in his gown, as if he had been going 
to the aſſembly of the people; only he had a ſhort 
dagger under it. As he was. going out, .his wife 
came running to him at the gate, holding him with 
one hand, and her little fon with the other, and 
addreſſed herſelf to him in this manner: Alas, 
Caius, I do not now part with you, as i you were going 
to make ſheeches to the people, either as a tribune or a 
latogiver; nor as if you were entering upon ſome glorious 
expedition, wherein if you ſhould fall, my grief would ut 
legſt be attended with honour, But now you expoſe your- 
ſelf to the murderers of Tiberius, and generouſly go un- 
armed, chuſing rather to ſuffer the worſt of injuries, than 
be in a capacity of domg any yourſelf. But your death can 
| be of no ſervice to your country, Patton prevails ; vic- 
lence and the fword are now the only meaſures of juftice. 
Had your brother fallen before Numantia, the enemy 
wenld have been obliged by the laws of war to have reſto- 
red to us his dead body; but I probably muſt be a ſuppliant 
to rivers and ſeas, that they would ſomewhere diſcover 
your body to my view ; for what protection can we promiſe 
aurſelves, either from ths laws or the gods, ſince the mur- 
der of Tiberius? Whilſt Licinia was thus lament- 
ing, Cains gently diſengaged himſelf from her em- 


braces, and marched on in ſilence with his friends. 


She . to lay hold of his robe, fell pro- 
ſtrate 
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ſtrate upon the earth, where ſhe lay a long time 
ſpeechleſs. At laſt her ſervants ſeeing her in that 
condition took her up, and conveyed her to her 
brother Craſſus. 

Fulvius, when all the people were aſſembled, by 
the advice of Caius ſent his youngeſt ſon into the 


Forum, with an herald's wand in his hand. He 


was a very handſome youth; and addreffing him- 


to the conſul and the ſenate with tears in his eyes, 


and a becoming modeſty, he humbly offered pro- 
poſals of agreement. The major part of the aſſem- 
bly were inclinable to accept of the propoſals'; but 
Opimius was of opinion, that it did not become them 
to ſend their heralds and capitulate with the ſenate, but to 


ſurrender themſelves to juſtice as offenders, and endeavour 


to obtain their pardon by their ſubmiſſion, At the ſame 
time he commanded the youth not to return, un- 
leſs they would comply with theſe conditions. 
Caius, as it is reported, was very deſirous to go and 
clear himſelf before the ſenate; but none of his 
friends conſenting to it, Fulvius ſent his fon a ſe- 
cond time with the fame propoſals as before. But 
Opimius, who deſired nothing more than to come 
to blows, cauſed the youth to be apprehended, and 
committed into cuſtody ; and then with a ſtrong 
body of foot-ſoldiers, and ſome Cretan archers, he 


_ ſet upon that party which was under the command 


of Fulvius, The archers did fuck execution, and 
wounded ſo many of them, that they were ſoon put 
to flight, Fulvius abſconded for a time in an old 
bath which was not uſed; but ſhortly after being 
diſcovered, he and his eldeſt ſon were {lain toge- 
ther. oe : 
Caius was not obſerved to encounter any one; 
but being extremely concerned at theſe outrages, 
he retired to Diana's temple ; there he attempted 
to kill himſelf, but was hindered by his faithful 
friends, Pomponius and Licinius *, They took 
* Aurelius Victor and Valerius Maximus call him Lætorius. 
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his ſword away from him, and very earneſtly preſſ- 
ed him to endeavour to make his eſcape. It is re- 
ported, that before he quitted the temple he fell 
upon his knees, and lifting up his hands to the god- 
deſs, he prayed earneſtly, that the people, as a pu- 
niſhment for their ingratitude and treachery, might 
always remain in ſlavery ; for as ſoon as a procla- 
mation was made of a pardon, they immediately 
deſerted him. | 
Whilſt Calus was endeavouring to make his e- 
ſcape, he was ſo cloſely purſued by his enemies, 
that they had almoſt overtaken him juſt as he was 
got to the wooden bridge. T here his two friends 
perſuaded him to make the beſt of his way, ' whilſt 
they oppoſed his purſuers ; and at the ſame time 
poſting themſelves at the foot of the bridge, they 
made ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that no one could 
paſs till they were both killed upon the ſpot. Caius 
had no other companion in his flight but one of 
his ſlaves called Philocrates. All indeed encoura- 
ged him, as they do champions when they enter the 
liſts, but none of them aſſiſted him, or would fo 
much as lend him a horſe, though he earneſtly de- 
ſired it, becauſe his enemies had gained ground, 
and were almoſt come up with him. However, he 
was juſt far enough before them to get into a grove 
conſecrated to the furies *. There he was ſlain by 
his ſlave, who, when he had rendered that ſervice 
to his maſter, killed himſelf, Some ſay they were 
both taken alive by their enemies, and that Philo- 
crates embraced his maſter ſo cloſe, that they could 
not wound Caius till they had flain him. 
They ſay, that when Caius's head was cut off, 
and carried away by one of his murderers, one of 
the friends of. Opimius, called Septimuleius, met 


* This is what the Romans call Lucus Furinæ, the grove of the god- 
deſs Furina, For that goddeſs was "Epivvve, Furina. And this grove 
was near the,Pons Sublicius, or woogen bridge, This goddeſs had a 
bigh prieſt called Flamen Furinalis, and a feſtival called Furinalia, 

him, 
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him, and forced it from him; becauſe, before the 
battle began, they had made proclamation, that 
whoever ſhould bring the heads of Caius and Ful- 
vius, ſhould, as a reward, receive their weight in 
gold. Septimuleius therefore having fixed Caius's 
head upon the top of his ſpear, came and preſented 
it to Opimius. The ſcales being brought, it was 
found to weigh above ſeventeen pounds. But, in 
this affair, Septimuleius gave as great ſigns of his 


Eknavery, as he did of his cruelty ; for having ta- 


ken out the brains, he filled the fcull with lead. 
There were others who brought the head of Ful- 
vius too, but did not receive the reward, becauſe 


they were very mean and inconſiderable perſons. 


The corpſe of Caius and Fulvius, as well as of 
the reſt who had been ſlain, to. the number of three 


thouſand men, were all thrown into the river ; their 


goods were confiſcated, and their widows forbid to 
put themſelves into mourning. They deprived Li- 


cinia the wife of Caius of her portion; and as an 


addition to all their inhumanity, they barbarouſly 
murdered Fulvius's youngeſt ſon, though he had 
not taken up arms againſt them, or been preſent 


in the battle: his crime was, that he had propoſed 


articles of agreement; for which he was firſt im- 


priſoned, and then ſlain. „ 

But that which enraged the common people moſt 
of all, was, the temple of Concord built at that 
time by Opimius, as if he gloried and triumphed in 
the ſlaughter of ſo many citizens: wherefore ſome- 
body, in the night- time, placed the following verſe 
under the inſcription: | 


Madneſs and diſcord Concord's temple raid ld. 


This Opimius was the firſt, who during his con- 
ſulſhip preſumed to uſurp the power of a dictator, 
and condemned, without trial, ' not only three 
thouſand citizens, but Caius Gracchus, and Ful- 
vius Flaccus, one of whom had triumphed, and 
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been conſul, and the other far excelted all his con- 
temporarics in virtue and hanour, Notwithſtand- 
ing this, Opimius could not refrain from fraudu- 
lent and diſhoneſt practices: for when he was ſent _ 
ambaſſador to Jugurtha, king of Numidia, he 
took bribes ; and at his return being ſhamefully 
convicted of it, he became infamous, and paſſed a 
wretched old age amidſt the hatred and contempt 
of the people. For though at firſt they were hum- 
bled and dejected after the outrage that had, been 
committed againſt them, yet it ſoon appeared what 
reſpect and veneration they had for the memory of 
the Gracchi. They ordered their ſtatues to be 
made, and fixed up in public view; they conſecra- 
ted the places where they were flain, and offered to 
them the firſt fruits of every thing, according to 
the ſeaſon of the year. Many came' likewiſe thi- 
ther. to perform their devotions, and daily ſacrifi- 
ced and worſhipped there, as at the temples of the 
ods, 
i It is reported, that Cornelia, their mother, bore 
the loſs of her two ſons with great reſolution and 
magnanimity ; and in reference to the temples in 
which they were ſlain, ſhe ſaid, Their memory deſer- 
ved ſuch monuments. She ſpent the reſt of her days 
at a country-ſeat near Mount Miſenum, varying in 
nothing from her former way of living. She was 
very much reſpected and beloved, and kept open 
bouſe for the cntertainment of all ſtrangers, ha- 
ving daily a great number of Grecians and learned 
men, who reſorted thither: nor was there any fo- 
reign prince but received gifts from her, and made 
her preſents in return. TI hoſe who were conver- 
fant with her were highly entertained when ſhe told 
them any thing concerning her father Scipio Atri- 
canus, and his way of living. But it was very fur- 
priſing to hear her make mention of her ſons with- 
out any tears or ſign of grief, and to give an ac- 
count of their actions and misfortunes, na” the 
ame 
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fame calmneſs as if ſhe had been relating the hiſto- 

of ſome ancient heroes. This made ſome ima- 
gine, that age, or the greatneſs of her afflictions, 
had made her delirious, and wholly inſenſible of 
her calamities. But they who were of that opinion, 
were ignorant that a generous nature and good e- 


ducation adminiſter infallible remedies under the 


greateſt calamities; and that though when virtue 
ſtrives to ſhun affliction, ſhe may: be overborne by, 
fortune, yet ſhe can never be deprived. by her of, 
the power of ſupporting afflickion with h ſerenity and. 
fortitule. | | 
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Hues thats, given an account 3 ally. of theſe 
perſons, nothing remains but to take a view 
of them in compariſon with one another. | 

As for the Gracchi; their greateſt enemies FR 


- ratio could not but allow, that they had a 


genius for virtue beyond all other Romans, which, 
was improved by a generous education. But Agi 

and Cleomenes ſeem to have had a ſtronger natura 
genius, ſince though they wanted. all the, advanta- 
ges of a good education, and were bred up, in. thoſe 
cuſtoms, and ways of living, which, had for a a long 
time corrupted others, yet they. were public exam- 
ples of temperancę and; fungality. Beſides, the 


£3 


Gracchi happening to live when Rome. was in her 


higheſt dignity and reputation, apd a virtuous emu- 
lation generally prevailed, might juſtly have been 
aſhamed, if they had abandoned that virtue which 
was delivered down. to them as a kind of inheri- 
tance from their anceſtors. . ; Whereas the other 


two had parents of different characters; and 


though they found * country corrupted. and in n 
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a ſinking condition, yet that did not quench their 
ardent zeal for what was juſt and honourable. 
This indeed is a great proof of the integrity of 
the Gracchi, and of their contempt of riches, that 
during the whole time of their adminiſtration they 
kept themſelves free from the leaſt imputation of 
bribery. But Agis might very juſtly have reſented. 
it, if any one had commended him for not having 
wronged or defraudeg-any man, fince he diſtribu- 
ted among his felRw- citizens his own eſtate, a- 
mounting to ſix hundred talents in money, befides 
many other articles of a conſiderable value. And 
ſurely to obtain any thing by injuſtice, muſt have 
appeared a crime of a ſtrange nature to him, who 
eſtecemed it covetouſneſs to poſſeſs greater riches 
than his neighbours, though juſtly acquired, If 
we conſider the greatneſs and boldneſs of thoſe in- 
novations which they attempted, we {hall perceive 
a wide difference. 'T he chief thing that one of the 
two Romans commonly aimed at, was the ſettling 
of colonies; and the mending of highways ; ; and in 
particular, the boldeſt deſign of Tiberius was his 
divifion of the public lands; and of Caius, the ad- 
dition of three hundred of the knights to the ſame 
number of ſenators in the courts of judicature *. 
Whereas the alteration which Agis and Cleomenes 
made was in a quite different manner. They did 
not redreſs things by little- and little, and cure final 
diſtempers; for that would have been (according to 
Plato) like cutting off one of the Hydra's heads; but 
they made a thorough change, and at once freed 
their country from all grievances; or, to ſpeak more 
truly, they took away that change which was the 
cauſe of all their calamities, and lo reſtored their 
city to its ancient ſtate. 
To this may be added, that in bhateves thic 
Gracchi attempted in the government, e were 
* This is a repetition. of the miſtake committed before i in the lives 
of Tiberius and Cains, p. 2296 = 
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conſtantly oppeſed by the chief men among the 


Romans. Whereas all thoſe great things which 
were firſt attempted by Agis, and afterwards exe- 
cuted by Cleomenes, were ſupported by the higheſt 
and moſt venerable authority, by thoſe ancient laws 
concerning frugality and equality, which were in 
part eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus, and in part by Apol- 
10. But what is {till more confiderable, from the 
tranſactions of the Gracchi the city of Rome re- 
ceived no addition to her former greatneſs; where- 
as, by the conduct of Cleomenes, Greece preſently 
ſaw Sparta exerting her power over all Peloponne- 
ſus, and contending for ſuperiority with the great- 
eſt princes of that age, with this only view, that 
ſhe might deliver Greece from her ſubjection to 


the Gauls * and illyrians, and reſtore her govern- 


ment, as formerly, to the race of Hercules. 


I 1 think too that ſome difference will appear in 


the characters of theſe great men from conſiderin 

the different manner of their deaths. The Grac- 
chi, fighting with their fellow- citizens, were both 
flain, as they endeavoured to make their eſcape ; 
but Agis willingly ſubmitted to his fate, rather than 
he would occaſion the death of one of his citizens; 


And Cleomenes, after having been ſhamefully af- 


fronted and abuſed, made an effort towards re- 

venge, but failing of that, generouſly fell by his 

own hand. | OE 1 
But, on the contrary, we muſt conſider, that A- 


gis never did any action worthy of a great com- 
mander, being prevented by. an untimely. death. 


And as for all the many and glorious victories of 


Cleomenes, we may juſtly compare with them that 
action of Tiberius, when he was the firſt who ſcaled 
the walls of Carthage; to which may be added 


likewiſe, the peace which he concluded with the 
Numantines, by which he ſaved the lives of twenty 


4 * 4 ; ; 4 
Some conjeCture that inſtead of Gauls we ſhould read ZEtolians, 


thouſand 
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_ thouſand Romans, who otherwiſe had certainly 
been cut off. As for Caius, both in this war with 
the Numantines, and in Sardinia, he gave extraor- 
dinary proofs of his valour ; ſo that had not thoſe 
two brothers been cut off when they were young, 
they might have ſtood in competition with the moiſt 
renowned generals among the Romans. — 

If we confider their conduct in point of govern- 
ment, we ſhall find that Agis was too gentle and re- 
mis; for he ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed upon 
by Ageſilaus; he fruſtrated the expectations of the 
citizens, as to the diviſion of the lands, and was 
conſtrained to leave all his deſigns imperfect and 
unfiniſhed, only for want of a manly reſolution: 
Cleomenes, on the contrary, acted more boldly 
and boiſterouſly in all his public tranſactions, and 
unjuftly flew; the Ephori, whom he might have 
gained over to his party by force, ſince he was fu- 
periour in arms, or at the worſt have baniſhed them 
as he did ſeveral others of the citizens, For to cut 
off any members, unleſs in extreme neceſſity, is ne1- 
ther the part of a good ſurgeon nor politician, but 
argues unſkilfulneſs in both; and in the latter ig-— 
norance is attended with cruelty and injuſtice. 
But neither of the Gracchi began to ſhed the blood 
of the citizens; and Caius, it is ſaid, would not 
fight in his own defence, even which his life was 
aimed at, ſhowing himſelf always valiant againſt a 
foreign enemy, but wholly inactive in x ſedition. 
For he went from his own houſe unarmed, and re- 
tired from the battle when it was begun, and ap- 
peared more ſolicitous not to do any harm to o- 
thers, than not to ſuffer any himſelf. I herefore the 
light of the Gracchi muſt not be looked upon as 
an argument of their cowardice, but of their cau- 
tion. For if they had ſtaid, they muſt either have 
yielded to thoſe who aflaulted them, or elſe have 
| fought 1 In their own defence. 
| FRE greateſt crime that can be charged upon 

Tiberius, 
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Tiberins, was the depoſing his fellow-tribune, and 
ſtanding himſelf for that office a ſecond time. And 


as forthe death of Antyllius, it is falſely and unjuſt- 


ly attributed to Caius ; for the fact was committed 
without his approbation, and gave him very great 
concern, On the contrary, Cleomenes (not to 
mention the murder of the Ephori) ſet all the 
ſlaves at liberty, and governed by himſelf alone in 
reality, whilſt he made a ſhow -of dividing the 
power, by calling his brother Euclidas to the throne, 
who was of the fame family with himſelf. He 


wrote indeed to Archidamus, the only perſon Who 


had a right to reign in conjunction with him, as 
being the heir of the other family, and perſuaded 
him to return home from Meſſene. But he being 
ſlain immediately upon his arrival, Cleomenes made 
no inquiry into the fact, which made it ſuſpected 
that he himſelf had a hand in his death; wherein 


he differed much from Lycurgus, whom he pre- 


tended to imitate ; for he freely ſurrendered to his 
nephew Charilaus the kingdom committed to his 
charge ; and apprehending that if the youth ſhould 
die by ſickneſs, or any other accident, he might be 
ſuſpected to have been acceſſory to his death, he 
condemned himſelf to a voluntary exale, and did 
not return till his nephew had a ſon to ſucceed him, 
But among all the Grecians where ſhall we find a 


perſon comparable to Lycurgus ? 


We have made it appear that Cleomenes in his 


_ adminiſtration was the author of greater innova- 


tions, and committed more flagrant acts of injuſtice, 
Wherefore they who condemn the characters of 
theſe Spartans and Romans, charge Cleomenes 
with having from the beginning been actuated by a 
ſpirit of tyranny and love of war; whereas the 


greateſt maligners of the Gracchi charge them on- 


ly with an exceſs of ambition, and confeſs that an- 
ger and the violence of contention wrought them 


up above their natural temper, and like impetuous 


winds 
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winds drove them upon thoſe extremes in govern- 
ment, What could be more juſt and honourable 
than their firſt' deſign, had not the rich, by employ- 
ing all their force and authority to abrogate that 
law, engaged them both in thoſe fatal quarrels, the 
one, for his own preſervation, the other, to re- 
venge his brother's death, who had been murdered 
without any law or juſtice ? 

From the account therefore which has been 
given, you yourſelf may perceive the difference; 
which if it were to be pronounced of every one 
fingly, I ſhould affirm that Tiberius excelled them 
all in virtue; that young Agis had been guilty of 
the feweſt errours; and that in activity and bold- 
neſs Caius came far ſhort of Cleomenes. 
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| Hey who firſt thought of comparing the arts 

to our powers of ſenſation, ſeem principally 
to-have had in view that property, which they have 
in common of diſtinguiſhing contrary qualities in 
their reſpective objects, But if we conſider the 
qualities of which they judge as having a relation 
to ſome further end, we ſhall diſcover a difference. 
For our ſenſes are no more adapted to perceive 
white objects than black, ſweet than bitter, ſoft and 
yielding than hard and ſolid ; their proper office 
being only to receive impreſſions from all the ob- 


jects that are preſented to them, and to convey 


thoſe impreſſions to the mind. But as every art is 
the effect of reaſon and deſign, . it neceſſarily pur- 
ſues ſome good as its proper object and end, and 
ſhuns and rejects as evil, whatever is foreign and 
unſuitable to that end ; the good is therefore con- 
ſidered primarily and intentionally, and the evil acs 
cidentally that it may be avoided. I hus the art of 
medicine conſiders diſeaſes, and the art of muſic 
diſcordant ſounds, in order to produce their con- 
traries, kaum and harmony. In the ſame manner 
the moſt excellent of all arts, temperance, juſtice, 
and prudence, by which we not only 8 
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what is laudable, juſt, and profitable, but of what 
is hurtful, mean, and unjuſt, pay no honour to 
that ſimplicity which conſiſts in being utterly unac- 
quainted with evil, but regard it (however ſpeciouſ- 
ly it may be repreſented) as a folly and weakneſs, 
and an ignorance of thoſe things the knowledge of 
which is highly neceflary for the right conduct of 
life. Upon this account the ancient Spartans on 
their feſtival days uſed to oblige the Helots to drink 
to excels, and then brought them into the public 
halls where they dined, that the youth might ſee, 
from their example, what an odious vice drunken- 
neſs was. But indeed this method of amending 
ſome by corrupting others, ſeems to me inconſiſtent 
both with humanity and good policy; however it 
may not be amiſs, perhaps, to infert among the reſt 
of the lives and characters which I have deſcribed, 
a few examples of ſuch as have expoſed themſelves 
by their own folly, and who being poſſefied of 
ſovereign power, and engaged in great affairs, have 
been moſt conſpicuous for their vices. My defion 
in this is ſurely fomewhat more than to amuſe the 
reader's imagination by diverſifying the picture: 
for as Iſmenias the T heban, when he exhibited to 
his ſcholars both good and bad performers on the 
flute, uſed to ſay, Thus you muſt play, and, Thus you 
muſt not play; and as Antigenidas was of opinion that 
young men would receive more pleaſure from the 
performance of an excellent muſician, if they ſome- 
times heard an unſkilful one; fo 1 think that we 
mall more warmly approve and emulate good cha- 
racters, if we have ſome knowledge of ſuch as are 
corrupt and infamous. This volume therefore will 
contain the lives of Demetrius Poliorcetes and An- 
tony the Triumvir, men who very remarkably con- 
firmed that obſervation of Plato, that vices as well 
as virtues are great in great minds, And as they re- 
ſembled each other in their diſpoſitions, being both 
addicted to women and wine, both of a martial ge- 
| nius, 
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- nius, both liberal, profuſe, and inſolently licentious, 


they no leſs reſembled each other in their fortune ; 
for they both, through the whole courſe of their 
lives,- performed great actions and committed great 
errours, made great acquiſitions and ſuffered great 
loſſes, were ſometimes ruined on a ſudden, and a- 


gain unexpectedly reſtored. Neither did they end 


their lives in a very different manner ; one dying 


in captivity 
fate. 
Antigonus Had two ſons by Stratonice the daugh- 
tor of Corræus; the elder he called Demetrius after 
his brother; the younger Philip after his father. 
This is the common opinion. But ſome ſay that 
Demetrius was not the ſon, but the nephew of An- 


he other narrowly eſcaping the ſame 


tigonus, and that he was thought to be his fon. 


becauſe his father dying while he was in his infan- 
cy, his mother immediately married Antigonus. 
Fhilip, who was born a few years after Demetrius, 


died young. | 
Demetrius, though not equal in ſtature to his 


father, yet was tall. In his countenance there 
was ſuch a wonderful grace and beauty, that no 
picture or ſtatue was ever made that truly reſembled 


him. His aſpect was pleaſant yet grave, fierce, 


yet amiable z and that juvenile ardour and impe- 


tuoſity which appeared in it, was blended with an 
air of ſuch heroic dignity and majeſty as was very 
difficult for any artiſt to expreſs. tn the ſame man- 


ner his diſpoſition was formed to inſpire both ter- 


rour and affection. In his hours of amuſement 


and focial pleaſure he was a delightful companion, 


and in his entertainments the mot luxurious and 


elegant_of all princes; but in buſineſs and in war 


he was active, enterpriſing, reſolute, and indefa- 


tigable. 80 that he ſeems to have been ambitious 


to reſemble Bacchus rather than any other of the 
gods, who was not only terrible in war, but gay 
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and luxurious in peace, and knew how to enjoy to 

the utmoſt all the pleaſures which it affords, . 
His love to his parents was remarkable; and the 
reſpect that he paid to his father ſeemed to proceed 
more from real affection than ſubmiſſion to autho- 
rity. One day while Antigonus was giving au- 
dience to ſome ambaſſadors, Demetrius, who was 
juſt returned from hunting, came in, and with his 
javelins in his hand went up to his father, kiſſed 
him, and ſat down by his ſide. en the am- 
baſſadors, having received their anſwer, were going 
away, Antigonus called out to them, and ſaid, 
You may mention beſides in what manner I and my ſon 
live together; meaning that the friendſhip and con- 
fidence that ſubſiſted between them, was a ſecurity 
to his government, and a proof of his power. So 
unſociable a thing is ſovereign authority, ſo full of 
diſtruſt and ill-will, that the greateſt, and oldeſt of 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander boaſted that he was not 
afraid of his own ſon, but ſuffered him to approach 
him with a ſpear in his hand. And indeed it may 
be ſaid that the houſe of Antigonus alone continued 
for many generations entirely clear from the guilt 
of domeſtic muùrder; or rather that there was but 
one example of the kind among his deſcendents, 
which was that of Philip who killed his ſon. But 
almoſt all the other families afford numerous in- 
ſtances of the murder of children, mothers, and 
wives : and as to the murder of brothers, that was 
committed without any ſcruple; for it was received 
as a common axiom of government, like the firſt 
principles aſſumed by mathematicians, that it is ne- 
ceflary for a king to kill his brother for his own 
ſecurity. . 

That Demetrius was naturally humane and 
friendly, appears from the following inſtance. Mi— 
thridates, the fon of Ariobarzanes, a youth nearly 
of the ſame age with Demetrius, and his intimate 
friend and .companion, was one of Ox any 
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of Antigonus. His character was not treacherous 
or deſigning, nor was it eſteemed ſuch by others: 
however a certain dream which Antigonus had, 
rendered him ſuſpected. Antigonus tancied that 
he was in a pleaſant ſpacious field, and that he 
ſowed it with filings of gold, from which there 
ſprung up a golden harveſt ; but that returning, 
ſoon after, he found that it had been cut down, 
and nothing, but the ſtalks remained: and while 
he was lamenting his diſappointment, he heard 
ſome perſons ſay that Mithridates had reaped the 
golden harveſt, and had carried it away with him 
towards the Euxine ſea, Antigonus being much 
concerned at this dream, told it to his fon, having 
firſt obliged him to promiſe upon oath never to 
{peak of it; and at the ſame time he informed him 
that he had fully determined to deſtroy Mithrida- 
tes. Demetrius hearing this was extremely grieved; 
and when the young man came to him ſoon after, 
to paſs the time in diverſion as uſual, though he 
durſt not ſpeak to him on the ſubje& becauſe of 
his oath, yet having drawn him aſide gradually 


from the reſt of the company, he as ſoon as they 


were alone wrote theſe words upon the ground with 


the point of his ſpear; Fly, Mithridates. He being 


thus appriſed of his danger, fled by night into Cap-- 1 


padocia, And it was not long before fate accom- 


pliſhed the dream of Antigonus. For Mithridates 


afterwards made himſelf maſter of a large and fruit- 


ful country, and founded that race of the kings of 
Pontus, which after eight ſucceſſive reigns was at 


laſt deſtroyed by the Romans. Theſe particulars in 
the conduct of Demetrius are proofs of a mind na- 
turally diſpoſed to humanity and juſtice. _ 

As the agreement and difagreement of the ele- 
ments, according to the doctrine of Empedocies, 
cauſes a perpetual commotion, which is moſt vi- 
olent among thoſe particles which are neareſt to 
each. other; ſo in that war which continually ſub- 
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ſiſted among all the ſucceſſors of Alexander, tlie 
contention was moſt eager and vehement between 
thoſe princes whoſe dominions were contiguous, 
Thus it happened with Antigonus and Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, while-he reſided in Phrygia, hearing 
that tolemy, having crofſed the fea from Cyprus, 
was ravaging Syria, and had got poſſeſſion of many 
"citics there either by force or ſolicitation, ſent his 
fon Demetrius againſt him, who was then no more 
than twenty-two years of age, and had never been 
intruſted with the ſupreme command in any im- 
portant expedition. But a young man without ex- 
perience was unequally matched againſt a com- 
mander trained up in Alexander's {chool, and who 
himſelf had had the conduct of many great battles, 
Accordingly he was defeated near the city of Gaza, 
with the loſs of five thouſand killed and eight 
thoufand priſoners. He alſo loft his tent, his mo- 
ney, and his whole equipage. . But theſe Ptolemy 
reſtored, together with all Demetrius's friends that 
had been taken in the battle; adding at the ſame 
time this polite and generous meſſage, that not all 
things were the ſichject of their contention, but only glory 
and empire. Demetrius, when he received this 
meſſage, begged of the gods that he might not long 
continue indebted to Ptolemy's generoſity, but 
might ſoon have it in his power to return an equal 
favour. His behaviour upon this ill ſucceſs was 
not ſuch as might have been expected from a young 
man who had been defeated in his firſt enterpriſe, 
but like that of a ſteady experienced general, accu- 
ſtome@ to the viciflitudes of fortune. He imme- 
diately applied himſelf to levying ſoldiers and pro- 
viding arms; he took every neceſſary meaſure for 
the ſecurity of the towns, and any exer- 
ciſed his new-raiſed forces. 

Antigonus, when he received the news of chis 
battle, faid, Ptolemy has now gained a victory over 
ana youths ; ; but he _ for the future fight with 
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men. However being unwilling to damp the ardour 
of his ſon's ſpirit, he conſented to his requeſt of 
being allowed again to head the army himſelf. A 
ſhort time after, Cilles, Ptolemy's general, brought 
a great army into the field, with a deſign to drive 
Demetrius entirely out of Syria, looking upon hint 


with contempt on account of his late defeat. But 


Demetrius falling upon him unawares, routed Bim, 
ſeized his perſon and his camp, took ſeven thouſand 
priſoners, and carried off a very rich booty. But 
he was more pleaſcd with thinking on what he was 
to reſtore than on what he was to. keep, and re- 
Joiced in his victory not ſo much becauſe it in- 
creaſed his wealth and glory, as becauſe it afforded 
him an opportunity to requite the kindneſs. and 
generoſity of Ptolemy. He would not however 
act from his own authority in this affair, but con- 
fulted his father; who giving him liberty to diſpoſe 
of every thing as he thought fit, he fent back 
Cilles and his friends loaded with magnificent 
preſents. This defeat obliged Ptolemy to aban- 
don Syria, and brought Antigonus from Celznz 


through joy for the victory, and deſire to meet his 


fon. | TE 
After this, Demetrius being ſent to ſubdue the 


Nabatzan Arabs, came into a deſert country, where - 


he was in danger of periſhing with his army for 
want of water, But his firmneſs and intrepidity ſo 
aſtoniſhed the Barbarians, that they made no re- 
ſiſtance; having therefore taken from them a great 


quantity of plunder, and ſeven hundred camels, he 


returned. About this time Seleucus, who had been 


driven out of Babylonia by Antigonus, and had af- 


terwards recovered it by his arms, marched with a 


powerful army to ſubdue the country bordering up- 
on. India, and near Mount Caucaſus. Demetrius 


expecting to find Meſopotamia defenceleſs, ſudden- 


ly paſſed the Euphrates, and- attacked the city of 
Babylon. He took one of the two citadels, and ha- 
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ving expelled the garriſon of Seleucus, placed there 


ſeven thouſand of his own men. He then returned 
towards the ſca-coaſt, ordering his ſoldiers toUeize 
and plunder whatever they could by the way. Thus 
he left Seleucus in more ſecure poſſeſſion of the 


government than he was before; for by laying 


waſte the country he ſeemed to give him up his. 
claim, and to acknowledge that it was not his own, 


He next marched to the relief of Halicarnaſſus 


which was beſieged by Ptolemy, and obliged him to 
retire. 


Antigonus and Demetrius having acquired great 


reputation by this generous exploit, felt an earneſt 
deſire to deliver all Greece from that ſervitude in 
Which it was held by Caſander and Ptolemy. Ne- 
ver did any prince enter upon a war that was more 
glorious. and juſt ; for the riches they had gained 
by the conqueſt of the Barbarians, they employed. 
for the ſervice of the Greeks, without a view to a- 
ny other recompenſe than the honour that would 


accrue from the undertaking, When it was deter- 


mined to ſail firft to Athens, one of the friends of 


Antigonus adviſed him, if he ſhould take that city, 


to keep it 1n his own hands, as a pledge of the con- 


queſt of the reſt of Greece. But Antigonus refu- 


d to hearken to this advice, and anſwered, that 


"the ſurgſi pledge was the affeftion of the people; and 


that the fame aud ſplendour of the city. of Athens would 
foon ſhow his actions in the maſt conſpicuous light to all 


- the world, | DR 
Demetrius ſet ſail for Athens with five thouſand. 


alents of filver, and a fleet of two hundred and 
fifty ſhips. Demetrius Phalereus then governed 


the city for Caſander : and there was a garriſon in 
the fort of Munychia. By good fortune and ſkil- 
ful management, the fleet came in fight of the Pi- 
ræus the twenty-fifth day of the month I hargelion 
[May], before any one had notice of its approach. 

As ſoon as it appeared, the inhabitants began to 
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provide for the friendly reception of it, thinking it 
was Ptolemy's fleet. But the commanders being 
at length undeceived, prepared immediately to op- 
poſe it; and there was all that tumult and confuſion 
among the people which might be expected upon 
the ſudden arrival of an enemy, againſt whom they 
were to defend themſelyes, and who was juſt then 
ready to make a deſcent upon them, For Deme- 
trius finding the port open, had failed directly in, 
and now appeared upon the deck of his ſhip ma- 
king a ſignal for ſilence. As ſoon as the tumult. 
was appeaſed, he ordered a herald to proclaim, that 
he was ſent thither by his father, (and hoped the event 
would be proſperous), to drive out the garriſon, to ſet the 
people of Athens at liberty, and to reſtore to them their an- 
cient laws and conſtitution. . 
Upon this declaration the people immediately 
threw down their ſhields, and clapping their hands: 
with loud acclamations, defired Demetrius to come 
5 on ſhore, and called him their deliverer and bene- 


factor. Phalereus finding it would be in vain to « 
? make any reſiſtance, determined to ſurrender, and nl 
5 ſent deputies to Demetrius with a ſubmiſſion, ” 
- though he doubted whether he would perform any i 
— part of what he had promiſed; Demetrius recei- | 
t ved the deputies with great kindneſs, and ſent back | 
4 with them Ariſtodemus the Mileſian, one of his 
2 father's friends. As Phalereus after this revolution þ 
114 was more afraid of the citizens than of the enemy, | 
Demetrius, who highly eſteemed him on account 
d of his great reputation and his virtue, provided for 
d his ſecurity, and in compliance with his requeſt, 


ſent him under a ftrong guard to Thebes. And 
though he was very defirous to ſee the city, yet he 
declared he would deny himſelf that ſatisfaction, till 
he had fully reſtored its liberty by expelling the. 
garriſon. He therefore {ſurrounded the fort of 
Munychia with a ditch and rampart, and then ſail- 
ed to Megara, where Caſander had placed another 


garriſon. 
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garriſon, But being informed that Crateſipolis, 
the widow of Alexander the ſon of Polyſperchon, a 
woman of celebrated beauty, was at Patrz, and had 
ſome favourable diſpoſitions towards him, he left his 
army near Megara, and went to Patræ, accompa- 
nied only by a few light horſe ; and theſe he after- 
wards quitted, pitching his tent at ſome diſtance 
from them, that Cratefipolis might not be obſerved 
when ſhe came to pay her viſit, But a party of the 
enemy, having got intelligence of this, came upon 
him ſuddenly ; and Demetrius diſguiſing himfelf in 
a mean habit, fled with great terrour and precipita- 
tion, and thus narrowly eſcaped a moſt difgraceful 
captivity as the punithmenrt of his lewdneſs, Ihe 


enemy however ſeized his tent, and all the money 


he had brought with him, and then retired, 
When Megara was taken, the ſoldiers began to 
pillage it; but the Athenians interceding for the 


inhabitants with great earneſtneſs, Demetrius, as 
ſoon as he had driven out the garrifon of Caſander, 


reſtored the city to its freedom. While he was 
thus employed, he happened to recollect the philo- 


ſopher Stilpo, a man remarkable for his ftudious 


and retired life. Having ſent for him, he atked 
him, I he had been robbed of any thing ? No, replied 


Stilpo, I have not ſeen any one carrying atway any Fnows- 
ledge, Almoſt all the flaves had, it ſeems, been ta- 


ken by the ſoldiers; and Demetrius, juſt as he was 
going away from Megara, after ſome kind and fa- 


miliar converſation with the philoſopher, ſaid; 


Mell, Stilpo, I leave your city ferfeftly free. Truc, 
ſaid he; for you have not left us one ſlave in it. 

Upon his return he laid cloſe fiege to Munychia, 
and afterwards drove out the - garriſon, and demo- 
liſhed the fort. He then entered the city at the in- 
vitation of the Athenians, and calling an aſſembly 
of the people, reſtored to them their ancient form 
of government, and promiſed beſides in his father's 
name to ſend them an hundred and fifty thoufand 
| medimni 
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medimni of corn, and timber ſufficient to build an 
hundred galleys. Thus the Athenians recovered 
their democracy after they had loſt it fifteen years. 
During that interval their government was called 
an oligarchy, but was really monarchical, the ſu- 
preme power being in the hands of Phalereus. 

But Demetrius, after he had acquired ſo much 
glory by theſe important ſervices, incurred univer- 
fal envy and hatred by the exceſſive honours which 
the Athenians decreed him, For they were the firſt 
who gave the title of King to Demetrius and Antigo- 
nus; an honour which they themſelves had always 


| declined, as belonging only to the family of Philip 


and Alexander, and which was indeed the only ap- 
purtenance of royalty that had not been ſhared by 
others : they were the only people that ſtyled them 
The frotecting deities ; and aboliſhing the ancient of- 
fice of chief Archon, from which magiſtrate the 
year uſed to take its denomination, they appointed 
annually in his ſtead a prieſt of the Protecting dei- 


ties; and his name was prefixed to all their public 
acts. They decreed that the figures of 2 


and Demetrius ſhould be wrought in the ſacred 
veil together with thoſe of the gods . They con- 
ſecrated the ſpot of ground where Demetrius firſt 
alighted from his chariot, and erecting an altar 
there, inſcribed it to Demetrius Catzbates +. They 
added two tribes to their ancient number, which 
they called Demetrias and Antigohis; and the ſenate: 


*The Athenians every fifth year celebrated the Panathenza, or 


ſolemn feſtival of Minerva, and carried in proceſſion the ſacred veih or 


Peplum, whereon were figured the act ons of Minerva, and the defeat 
of the Titans, They likew:ſe repreſented in it thoſe commanders 
who had made themſelves” famous by their exploits, From whence 
came the expreſſion, that ſuch a one ⁊v worthy of the Peplum, intima- 
ting that he was a brave ſoldier, This veil was a large robe without 
fleeves, It was carrried, or rather drawn by land, in a machine like 


a ſhip, along the Ceramicus as far as the temple of Ceres at Eleuſis; 


oy whence it was conducted back again, and conſecrated in the ci- 
Adel. 4 


t i. e. In the af? of deſcending from bis charict, 
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of five hundred was increaſed to ſix hundred, that 
each tribe might furniſh fifty members. 

But a ſtill more extravagant imagination was 
this of Stratocles, who was indeed the contriver of 
all theſe wiſe and excellent meaſures. He propo- 
ſed a law, that the meſſengers who ſhould afterwards 
be ſent by the people to Antigonus and Demetrius, 
ſhould not be called ambaſſadors, but Theori, a name 


which was appropriated to thoſe who were ſent to 


the oracle at Delphi, or who conducted the ſacri- 
fices to Olympia in the ſolemn feſtivals of Greece, 
'This Stratocles was a man extremely audacious, 
and of a very profligate life; and by his abomina- 
ble ſcurrility and infolence ſeemed ambitious to co- 
py after the example of Cleon, and to imitate that 
licefitiouſneſs which he had formerly ſhown in his 
behaviour to the people, He kept a miſtreſs call- 
ed Phylacium; and one day when ſhe brought home 
from the market ſome heads for his ſupper, he 
cred out, Ly, how now ? Theſe things which you have 


bought for us to eat, are what we ſtateſmen uſe for ten- 


ms-balls, When the Athenians were defeated in 
the ſea-fight near Amorgus, he arriving at Athens 
before any account of the misfortune had been re- 
ceived, rode through the Ceramicus with a crown 
on his head, and told all the people that the Athe- 
nian fleet was victorious, He then propoſed a de- 
cree, that ſacrifices ſhould be offered to the 
gods for this ſucceſs, and that there ſhould 
be a diſtribution of meat to each of the. tribes, 
Soon after this the ſhattered remains of the fleet ar- 
rived. Ihe people being extremely enraged deter- 
mined to call him to account ; but he impudently 
preſenting himſelf before them in the very height 
of thexumulr, ſaid, Well, what harm have I done you 


by procuring you two Holydays extraordinary? Such was 


the inſolence of Stratocles. | 
But there were ſtill other things, which, accord- 


ing to Ariſtophanes's expreſſion, were hotter than w”_ 


it 
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A certain\perſon, who exceeded even Stratocles ia 
ſervility, propoſed a decree, that whenever Deme- 
trius came to Athens, he ſhould be received with 
the ſame honours that were paid to Ceres and Bac- 
chus; and that whoever ſurpaſſed the reſt in ſplen- 
dour and magnificence on that occaſion, ſhould be 
preſented with a ſum of money out of the public 
treaſury, to enable him to make an offering to the 
gods. And, to conclude the account, the name of 
the month MHunychion was changed into Demetrion, 
the laſt day of each month was to be called Deme- 
„bias, and the feſtival of Bacchus no longer Dionyſia, 


. but Demetria. The gods, however, gave ſeveral 
indications of their diſpleaſure, The ſacred veil, 
t Þ in which, according to the decree, the figures of 
$ Antigonus and Demetrius had been wrought along 


with thoſe of Jupiter and Minerva, was rent aſun- 
eder by a violent guſt of wind as they were carrying 


E it along the Ceramicus : a great quantity of hem- Ji 
Ve lock ſprung up round the altars erected to theſe two 1 
- princes, although that country rarely produces a- Wy! 
n ny: and on the day when the feſtival of Bacchus 1 
15 was to be celebrated, there happened, notwith- Ba! 
> ſtanding the advanced ſeaſon of the year, ſo ſevere Wy 
na froſt, that the ceremonies were interrupted, and || 
e- not only all the vines and fig trees were blaſted, but N 
e- _ 


moſt of the corn was deſtroyed in the blade. Upon 
this occaſion Philippides, who was an enemy of 
Id Stratocles, made theſe verſes againſt him in one of 
his comedies; | 
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He for whoſe ſake our vines and fig-trees fe 
For whom the tempeſt rent our ſacred veil, 

He who on men the praiſe of gods beſtows, 
He, not the play *, tis author of our woes. 


"- 
/ 


* It is probable that Stratocles and others of the ſame character, 
who were ſeverely ſatiriſed upon the ſtage, took all occafions to ex- 
claim againſt the licentiouſneſs of the comic writers, and to repreſent 
it as dangerous to the ſta te and offenſive ta the gods, 1 

This 
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This Philippides enjoyed the friendſhip of King 
Lyfimachus, who for his ſake conferred many fa- 
vours upon the people of Athens. - And ſuch was 
the king's regard for him, that if he happened to 
ſee him when he was ſetting out on any expedition, 
he always eſteemed it a fortunate omen. Philippi- 
| des, beſide his merit as a poet, was much eſteemed 
| for his character, being entirely free from that 
forwardneſs and importunate officiouſneſs ſo com- 
| mon among courticrs, One day, in converſation, 
| Lyſimachus, among many other exprefiions of 
1 kindneſs, faid to him, hat is there of mine, Phi- 
 lippides, that you would ſhare in? In any thing, replied 
he, but your jecrets, Such was Philippides ; whom 
I have purpoſely introduced with Stratocles, to 
| form a contraſt between the comedian- and the 
| Rateſman. | En 
| . But of all the decrees made in honour of Demec- 
x trius, the moſt abſurd and extravagant was that of 
Dromoclides the Sphettian, who propoſed that a 
meſſenger ſhould be ſent to Demetrius as to an o- 
racle, to conſult him concerning the conſecration 
of ſome ſhields at Delphi. Theſe were the very | 
words of the decree. May it be fortunate and propi- 
tious. Let it be decreed by the people, that a perſon be 


| ehoſen among the citizens of Athens, who ſhall go to the 
| Protefting Deity, and after performing the due ſolemni- 4 
4 ties, ſhall inquire of Demetrius the Protector what is the 
. moſt religious, ſpeedy, and proper manner of preſenting t 

the offering; and that whatever le ſhall direct, ſhall le 

executed by the people, Thus they continued to flat- t 

ter and abuſe him, till at laſt they quite ſubverted 1 

his underftanding, which was not naturally very 1 

ſteady. EE TO 10 

During his ſtay at Athens he married Eurydice 11 

"2 Jefcenſent of the old Miltiades. She was the g 


widow of Opheltas prince of Cyrene, and upon 

his death had returned to Athens. The Atheni- a 

ans looked upon this marriage as a ſingular 2 807 6. 
| | 4 | Au 
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and great honour done to Weir city z though De- 
metrius had a ſtrong propenſity towards marriage, 
and had ſeveral wives at the fame time. Among 
them Phila had the greateſt ſhare of his reſpe& 


for he honoured her both for the ſake of her 4 


ther Antipater, and her former huſband Craterus, 
who of all the ſucceſſors of Alexander was the moſt 
beloved and regretted by the Macedonians. He 
married her when he was very young by the per- 
ſuaſion of his father, though the was. many years 


older than himſelf. He being very averſe to the 


match, his father, as it 1s ſaid; whiſpered in his ear 
a line of Euripides, only changing the word bondage 
into marriage. 


, Howe er reluctant nature may complain, 
| The youre of marriage muſt be borne for gain. 


But Demetrius's reſpect for Phila and his other 


wives was not ſuch as to prevent his Keeping openly 
ſeveral miſtreſſes, and intriguing beſides with many 
women of liberal condition; ſo that for exceſſes of 
this kind he was the moſt infamous of all the princes 
of his time, 

While he was thus employed, he received orders 
from his father to go and carry on the war againſt 
Ptolemy at Cyprus, and to attempt the conqueſt of 


that iſland. Being obliged to obey, and yet un- 


willing to abandon the war he had undertaken for 
the deliverance of Greece, which he eſteemed a 


much more glorious enterpriſe, he ſent a meſſage 
to Cleonides, Ptolemy's general, who had poſſeſ- 
tion of Sicyon and Corinth, offer. ing him a ſum of 


money if he would withdraw his garriſons and 
leave thoſe cities at liberty; but v pon his refuſal he 
immediately ſet {ail with his army for Cyprus. As 
ſoon as he arrived there, he defeated Menelaus, 
Ptolemy's brother. Shortly after Ptolemy himſelf 
appeared with a great number of land-forces, and 
4 very * fleet; and then ſome inſulting 


Vor. V a * meſſages 
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meſſages paſſed between them, and they threatened 
each other with great, haughtineſs and contempt. 
Ptolemy adviſed Demetrius to eſcape betimes, and not 
wait to be cruſhed by his whole collected force. Deme- 
trius on the other hand offered to allow Ptolemy to 
retire in ſafety, if he would engage to remove his garri- 
ſons from Sicyon and Corinth, The event of this bat- 
tle was expected with great ſolicitude, not only by 
Demetrius and Ptolemy, but by all the other princes; 


ſince whoever was victor would not only be maſter | 
of Cyprus and Syria, but become the chief of all 


Alexander's ſucceſſors. 

Ptolemy had with him an hundred: and fifty 
ſhips; and he had ordered Menelaus, who lay at 
Salamis with ſixty ſhips, in the heat of the engage- 
ment to attack the rear of Demetrius's fleet, and put 
- It into diſorder, But the mouth of the harbour 
being very ſtrait, Demetrius blocked it up with ten 
ſhips, and thus rendered Menelaus's ſixty ſhips en- 
tirely uſeleſs. Then having drawn up his army 
upon the ſhore, and diſtributed it upon ſome points 
of land that jutted into the ſea, he advanced againſt 
Ptolemy with an hundred and eighty ſhips, and at- 
tacked him with ſuch fury that he ſoon routed him, 
and obliged him to fave himſelf by flight with only 
eight ſhips, which were all that eſcaped ; for ſe- 
venty were taken with all the men on board, and 
the reſt were ſunk in the engagement. As to Pto- 
lemy's ſervants, friends, women, arms, money, and 
Military machines, which were on board ſome ſhips 
of burden that were ſtationed near, they all with- 
out exception fell into Demetrius's hands, who 
conveyed them to his camp. The celebrated La- 
mia was one of the captives. She had been ad- 
. mired at firſt for her {kill in muſic, for ſhe played 
very well on the flute ; but afterwards ſhe became 
famous for her amours. She was now in the de- 
cline of her beauty; yet by the charms of her con- 
verſation ſhe ſo captivated Demetrius, that while 

| he 


* 
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he was beloved by other women, ſhe only was be- 
loved by him. | | 

After this defeat Menelaus made no reſiſtance, 
but ſurrendered Salamis to Demetrius, together 
with his fleet and his land-forces, which confiſted 
of twelve hundred horſe and twelve thouſand foot, 

But this great and ſignal victory was rendered 
yet more illuſtrious by the generoſity and hnmanity 
of Demetrius ; for thoſe of the enemy who had 
been killed in the battle, he buried honourably, 
and thoſe who were taken priſoners he releaſed ; 
and out of the ſpoils he ſent a preſent to the Athe- 
nians of twelve hundred complete fuits of armour. 
The perſon he choſe to carry the news of this 
victory to his father was Ariſtodemus the Mileſian. 
He was the boldeſt flatterer of all Antigonus's 
courtiers; and he ſeems to have reſolved upon this 
extraordinary occaſion to ſignaliſe himſelf by a 
maſter-ſtroke of flattery, For when he arrived on 
the coaſt of Syria from Cyprus, he would not ſuf- 
fer the ſhip to approach the ſhore, but ordered it 
to anchor at a diſtance ; and the reſt of the com- 
pany remaining on board, he went aſhore alone in 
a ſmall boat. Antigonus was in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, 
waiting for the iſſue of the battle with all the an- 
xiety that might be expected in a man who had 
ſuch” important events depending. But when he 


heard that Ariſtodemus was coming, he was in a 


ſtill more violent agitation, and was hardly able to 
reſtrain his impatience ſo far as to wait in the pa- 
lace for his arrival. He ſent ſeveral of his ſervants 
and friends to aſk Ariſtodemus what news he 
brought : but he returning no anſwer walked on 
with a ſolemn pace, with a ſedate countenance, and 
in profound filence, Antigonus being aſtoniſhed 
at this, and no longer maſter of himſelf, ran to 
the door to meet him. A great croud had by this 
time gathered about Ariſtodemus, and was running 
towards the palace. As ſoon as he came near, he 
| | 2 2 ſtretched 
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ſtretched out his hand, and with a loud voice 


cried out, Health to KI NG Antigonus. Fe have 
conquered Ptolemy in a ſea-fight, are maſters. of Cyprus, 


and have taken ſixteen thouſand eight hundred priſoners. 


Antigonus anſwered, Health to you too. But you, ſhall 
ſuffer for tormenting me thus ; as I have waited long for 
the news, you ſhall 1 wazt long for the reward, 

Upon this. the people for the firſt time proclaim- 
ed Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus's 
friends immediately put a diadem upon his head; 


and he ſent one to Demetrius, and, in the letter 
which accompanied it, ſtyled him King, The E- 


gyptians hearing this, proclaimed Ptolemy king, 
that they might not ſeem to be diſcouraged by their 


late defeat. The ſame emulation ſpread among 


the other ſucceſſors of Alexander. For Lyſimachus 


too aſſumed the diadem, and Seleucus now took 
upon him the title of King in his tranſactions with 


the Grecians, as he had done before with the Bar- 


barians. Caſander alone, though he was ſtyled. 


King by all who wrote or ſpoke to him, would not 


aſſume the title himſelf, but continued to write his 


letters in the ſame IM as before. Nor is this aſ- 


ſumption of the regal dignity to be conſidered. 
merely as an addition of a name or an- alteration of 


the dreſs; for the change reached even to their 


diſpoſitions and manners; it {ſwelled their pride and 


ambition, it rendered them imperious and over- 


bearing in their intercourſe with others, and pro- 
duced a vain oftentation of grandeur in their way 
of life ; thus players, when they put on a different 


habit, change at the ſame time their gait, their 


voice, their whole deportment and manner of ad- 


dreſs, Beſides, though their power was abſolute 
before, yet, as it was in ſome meaſure difguifed, they 


were mild and favourable to their ſubjects; but as 


ſoon as they had thrown off the maſk, they became 


more ſevere in the adminiſtration. of juſtice, and 
more cruel in the puniſhment of offenders, Such. 


was 


— © — 
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was the effect of a ſingle word uttered by a flatterer, 


and-ſuch the change it occaſioned. through the whole 


world. 


Antigonus fluſhed * the ſucceſs of Demetrius 


at Cyprus, immediately marched againſt Ptolemy at 
the head of his land-forces, while Demetrius, coaſt- 
ing along the ſhore, accompanied him with a 
powerful fleet. A dream which Medius a friend of 


Antigonus had, ſhowed what was to be the event of 
this expedition. He tought that Antigonus with! 
his whole army was running a race, that he fet out 


with great vigour, but that his ſtrength g gradually. 
failed, and by the time he arrived at the goal, and. 

was turning round it in order to run back again, he 
was quite breathleſs and faint, and with great diffi- 

culty recovered. Accor dingly it happened that. 
Antigonus himſelf met with a variety of diſtreſſes 
by land, and Demetrius loſt a conſiderable part of 
his fleet in a ſtorm, the reſt being in imminent dan- 
ger of ſhipwreck ; ſo that they returned without 
executing any ching. 

Antigonus was now almoſt eighty years old, and” 
was grown unfit to bear the fatigues of war, though 
not ſo much by reaſon of his age as the. bulk and 
unwieldineſs of his body. He therefore committed 
the care of military affairs to his lon, who both by 
his good fortune and Iris. experience was already 
well qualified to conduct the moſt important enter- 
priſes. And he patiently bore with his luxury, ex- 
travagance, and intemperance: for though, in time 
of peace and leiſure, Demetrius was entirely devo- 
ted to his pleaſures, and indulged himſelf in the- 
moſt licentious exceſſes; yet in time of war he was 
as ſober as thoſe who are naturally moſt temperate. 
It is ſaid, that at the time when his regard for La- 
mia was at the height, he one day, being juſt re- 
turned from a journey, killed his Father with great 
warmth and affection; upon which Antigonus 


angling, laid, Surely, 2 fon, you think yeu are hiſſ; 
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ing Lamia. Once after an abſence of ſeveral da 8. 
which he had ſpent in drinking, he excuſed himſelf 
to his father, by pretending that he had been confined 


dy a defluxion; I have heard ſo, replied Antigonus; 


but did the defluxion come from Thaſus or from Chius ? 
Another time Antigonus having been informed that 
Demetrius was indiſpoſed, went to ſee him, and at 
the chamber-door met one of his favourites; he 
then entered the room, ſat down by the bedſide, 
and took hold of Demetrius's hand, who ſaid that 
his fever had now left him. I 4now that, ſaid An- 


tigonus; for [ juſt now met it going out at the door. 


Thus mildly he treated his ſon's vices, from a regard 


to his valuable qualities. It is the cuftom of the 


Scythians, in the midſt of, their cups to ſtrike the 
ſtrings of their bows, {in order to rouſe their cou- 
rage when they feel their minds grow languid with 
pleaſure. But Demetrius never mingled pleaſure 
and buſinefs together, but devoted himſelf entirely 
either to the one or the other; ſo that his military 
talents were not at all impaired by his intemperance 
and luxury. 5 1 
He ſeemed to ſhow even greater abilities in ma- 
king preparations for war than in uſing them, He 
had conſtantly a ſuperfluity of all kinds of ftores 
ready for any occaſion: and in his ſhips and mili- 


tarx machines he ſhowed a wonderful fondneſs for 


grandeur and magnificence, and took infinite plea- 


ſure in ſtudying the conſtruction of them. For as 
| he had a happy mechanical genius, and a taſte for 


the curious productions of art, he did not employ 
his talents upon things that were trifling or uſeleſs, 
like many other kings, who ſpent their time in 


playing on the flute, in painting, or in turning. 
Aeropus king of Macedon, paſſed his leifure-time 
in making little tables and lamps. Attalus Philome- 


tor uſed to amuſe himſelf with cultivating various 

kinds of noxious plants, not only henbane and hel- 

lebore, but hemlock, aconite, and ag 49 - 
| ue 
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theſe he planted with his own hands in his garden, 
with great care gathered their fruits and extracted 


their juices in the proper ſeaſons, and diligently 


ſtudied the virtues of them, And the Parthian kings 


thought it a noble diverſion to make heads for ar- 


rows, or to ſharpen them. But there was ſome- 
thing majeſtic even in thoſe works of Demetrius 
that were effected by manual labour and the mecha- 
nic arts: there was in them ſuch a grandeur of de- 
ſign as ſhowed the noble and exalted mind of the 
inventor no leſs than his taſte and genius; nor 
were the contrivance and coſt of them only ſuitable 
to a king, but they ſeemed worthy of being made 
even by a monarch's own hand ; for by their great- 
neſs they were terrible to his friends, and delightful 
to his enemies by their beauty. And when I ſay this, 
I rather follow truth than aim at wit, For his ene: 
mies uſed to ſtand upon the ſhore looking with ad- 
miration at his galleys of fifteen and fixteen ranks 
of oars, as they paſſed along; and his machines 
called Helepoles were a pleaſing ſpectacle even to the 
inhabitants of thoſe cities that were attacked by 
them. This appears from ſome facts that are re- 


corded. Lyfimachus, who of all the kings was the j 
greateſt enemy to Demetrius, when he came at the 
head of his army to oblige Demetrius to raiſe the 


ſiege of Soli in C ilicia, ſent a meſſage to him, de- 
ſiring to ſee his military machines, and his galleys 
rowed upon the water; and when he ſaw them, he 
was ſo ſtruck with admiration that he immediately 
retired. Ihe Khodians, who had been for a long 
time beſieged by him, as ſoon as a peace was made, 
begged that he would give them ſome of thoſe ma- 
chines to Keep as a monument both of his power 
and of their bravery, _ EN 
He made war upon the Rhodians becauſe of their 
alliance with Ptolemy ; and he brought up the 
largeſt of his Helepoles to their walls. The baſe of 
it was ſquare, and the fides of the loweſt diviſion 
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were forty-eight cubits in length. The height oß 
it was ſixty - ſix cubits; and the ſides of the ſeveral : 
diviſions gradually leflening; it was conſiderably F 5 
11 

T 


narrower at the top than at the bottom. The in- 
| ide was ſeparated into ſeveral different ſtories or 
| partitions, The front of it which was turned to- 
ward the enemy had a window in each ſtory, 
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= through which all kinds of miſſive weapons were ÞÞ , 
— thrown ;. tor the whole machine was filled with men 1 x 
_ who practiſed every method of annoying. the ene- Þ ;; 


; my. It was ſo.cxactly framed, that in its motion it 
= . never ſhook, or inclined to either fide ; but rolling 
= en in a ſteady upright poſition, and with a dread- 
= ful rumbling noiſe, it at the ſame time both pleaſed 
; and terrified the ſpectators. 
; On occaſion of this war there were brought him 
| from Cyprus two coats of mail *, each of which 
weighed forty minæ. Zoilus the maker. of them, 
| to ſhow the goodneſs of their temper, ordered a dart 
to be ſhot at one of them out of an engine at the 
diſtance of twenty paces; and it was fo far from 
| being pierced by the weapon, that there appeared on 
| it only a flight ſcratch, as if it bad been marked 
: with a tool. This Demetrius wore himſelf the 0: 
| ther he gave to Alcimus the Epirot,. a man of the 
greateſt bravery and ſtrength of any in his army, 
and who uſed to wear a fuit of armour that weigh- 
ed two talents, though the armour worn by others 
weighed no more than one.. He dicd 1a the battle 


4b . Wa 

that was fought within the city near the theatre, Few 
The Rhodians defended themſelves with ſuch re- MW 
ſolution, that Demetrius gained no conſiderable ad- C 
vantage. He perſiſted however in the fiege out of = 
rage and reſentment. For when his wife Phila had boil 
Tb | live] 

* The iſland of Cyprus abounded with metals, of which the inha- ny 
bitants made excellent armour ; and they were famous fer it even be- ON 
fore the ſiege of Troy; tor Homer tells us that Agamemnon put on a Pg 
cuiraſs ſent him as a preſeat from Cyniras king of Cyprus, I. xi. at G 8 
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ſent a letter to him, together with ſome coverlets- 
and cloaths, the Rhodians ſeized the veſſel that 
brought them, and ſent it with all its loading to 
Ptolemy ; not imitating the politeneſs of the Athe- 
nians, who having ſeized ſome of Philip's couriers at 
a time when he was at war with them, opened all 
the letters except that directed to Olympias, which 
they ſent back to him ſealed up as they found it. 
But though Demetrius was extremely provoked at 
this incivility of the Rhodians, yet he diſdained tor 
return it though he ſoon had an opportunity. For 
at that time Protogenes of Caunus was painting for 
them the ſtory of Jalyſus *; and the piece, which 
was almoſt finiſhed, fell into Demetrius's hands 
when he made himſelf maſter of one of the ſuburbs. 
The Rhodians ſending a herald to him, deſiring him 
to ſpare that picture; Demetrius anſwered, that be 
| would ſooner burn the pictures of his father than ſuch a la- 
borious production of art. For it is ſaid, that Proto- 
genes employed ſeven years upon this picture. And 
Apelles ſays, that he himfelt was ſo aſtoniſhed when 
| he ſaw it, that for ſome time he was not able to 
ſpeak; but at laſt he ſaid, The labour is great, and the 
| work admirable ;, but it wants thoſe graces which raiſe. 
| my works to the ſkies. 1 his picture being afterwards. 
5 carried to Rome, and added to the number of thoſe 


* collected there, was deſtroyed by a fire. | 
= The Rhodians beginning to.grow weary of the 
le war, and Demetrius wanting only an honourable pre- 
2 tence to put an end to it, the Athenian ambaſſadors, 
d- * Talyſus was a fabulous hero, the ſon of Ochimus, and grandſon 
of of Apollo, Protogenes, during the ſeven years that he employed upon 


this piece, confined, himſelf to a low diet, and lived entirely upon 
boiled lupines, that he might preſerve his invention and judgment 
| lively and clear, It was here that Protogenes fo luckily repreſented _ 

the foam on a dog's mouth by throwing.his ſpunge at che picture, be- 
ing enraged at his continual diſappointment when he cndeayoured to 
expreſs it with his pencil. This picture was carried to Rome by Caſ- 
ſius, and conſecrated in the temple of Peace, where it remained till 
"nad time, when it was conſumed by fire together with the 

mple, i | #844 41k £746 
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upon their arrival, brought about an accommodation, 
the terms of which were, that the Rhodians ſhould 
affiſt Antigonus and Demetrius againſt all their e- 
nemies except Ptolemy. 


The Athenians fent to Demetrius to requeſt his 


afſiſtance againſt Caſander, by whom they were be- 
ſieged. Accordingly he ſet ſail with a fleet of three 
hundred and thirty ſhips, and a great number of 
land-forces, and not only drove Caſander out of 
Attica, but purſued. him as far as Thermopylæ, 


where he totally defeated him ; after which he took 


poſſeſſion of Heraclea, which was voluntarily ſurren- 
dered to him, and received into his army fix thou- 


ſand Macedonians who came over to him. In his 


return he ſet free all the Grecians within Thermo- 
pylæ, concluded an alliance with the Bœotians, and 
took the city of Cenchrez ; and having reduced 
Phylæ and Panactus, which were the butwarks of 
Attica, and had been garriſoned by Caſander, he 
reftored them to the Athenians. And though it 
might have been thought that the Athenians had al- 
ready exhauſted their invention, and had left un- 
practiſed no kind of flattery, yet they contrived 
that the honours they now paid him ſhould appear 


uite freſh and new. For the place they appointed 


or- his reſidence was the back part of the Parthe- 

non or temple of Minerva, and he was ſaid to be 
lodged and entertained by Minerva herſelf; though 
he was not a very orderly gueſt, nor did he behave 
with that ſobriety and decency that became a per- 
fon who lived in the houſe of a virgin, When his 
brother Fhilip was once lodged, as he was upon a 
Journey, in a houſe where there were three .young 
women, his father perceiving it ſaid nothing to Phi- 
lip himſelf; but ſending for the harbinger, he ſaid 
to him in his ſon's hearing, hy do not you remove 
my ſon out of this lodging where he is ſo much fraitened 
for room? But Demetrius though he ought to have 
reſpected Minerva, if upon no other account, yet 
| ; | | | as 
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as his elder ſiſter, (for thus he liked to have her 
called), ſo polluted the citadel by his. abominable 
impurities, and by the outrages he committed upon 
young perſons of both ſexes and of liberal condi- 
tion, that the place ſeemed to be kept pure and ho- 
ly when he indulged his lewdneſs only with thoſe 
ſtrumpets, Chryſis, Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra. 
I ſhall forbear to deſcribe particularly all his enor- 
mities out of reſpect to the city of Athens: but the 
virtue and chaſtity of Democles ought not to be 
paſſed by in ſilence. He was a lad not yet arrived 
at the age of puberty; and Demetrius ſoon found 
him out, for the name that was given him betray- 
ed his beauty, he being called by every one the beau- 
tiful Democles. Demetrius's agents endeavoured to 
corrupt him by preſents, ſolicitations, and threaten- 
ings; but all their attempts were ineffectual. At 
laſt he abſented himſelf from the ſchools of exer- 
ciſe, and when he waſhed himſelf, went to a pri- 


vate bath, Demetrius watching his opportunity, 


ſurpriſed him there alone. 'The:youth ſeeing no 
help near, and being reduced to this extremity, 
took off the cover of the cauldron, and leaped into 
the boiling water. Thus he periſhed by a fate ve- 
ry unworthy of him; but his ſentiments of honour 
were worthy of his country and of his beauty, _ 

Far different from this was the conduct of Cle- 
cenetus the ſon of Cleomedon. For when his fa- 
ther had been fined fifty talents, he brought a let- 
ter from Demetrius to the people, defiring them to 
remit the penalty; by which he both rendered him- 
ſelf infamous, and cauſed great confuſion in the 
city, For though the Athenians releaſed Cleome- 


don from the fine, they made a decree, that no ci- 


tizen ſhould ever bring a letter from Demetrius. 
When Demetrius was informed of this, he was 
greatly incenſed; and they fearing his reſentment, 
not only repealed the decree, but puniſhed the au- 
thors and promoters of it, baniſhing ſome, and put- 

ting 
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ting others to death, Nay more, they paſſed this 
decree, that whatever ſhould be commanded by King De- 
metriut, ſhould be eſteemed religious toward the gods, 
and juſt trward men. Upon this occaſion one of the 
principal citizens faid, that Stratocles was mad to 
propole ſuch decrees; Demochares the Leuconian.* ; 

replied, He would be tad if be were not mad; mean- 
Ing, that Stratocles found his flattery very profit- 
able. Demochares, however, was proſecuted and 
baniſhed for this expreſſion. Such was the conduct 
of the Athenians after the garriſon Was expelled, 

and they thought themſelves reſtored to their liber- 
ty. 

After this Demetrius marched into Peloponneſus; 
where meeting with no reſiſtance, as his enemies 
every where fled before him and abandoned their 
towns, he made himſelf maſter of all the ſea- coaſt 
called Acte, and all Arcadia except Mantinea ; and 
by giving an hundred talents to the garriſons that 
were in Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth, he ſet thoſe 
cities at liberty. I his being the ſeaſon for cele- 
brating the feſtival of Juno at Argos, he“ joined 
with the Greeks in thoſe ſolemnities, and preſided 
at the games that were exhibited. At the ſame time 
he married Deidamia daughter of /Eacides king of 

the Moloſſians and filter of Pyrrhus. He perſua- 

ded the Sicyonians to remove their city to the place 
where it now ſtands; and with the ſituation he al- 
o changed the name, inſtead of Sieyon calling it 
| Demetricy, 

The Grecian Nate being. aſſembled at the iſth- 
mus, and the multitude of people very great, he 
was proclaimed general of all the Grecks, as Philip 
and Alexander had formerly been. But he was 10 
elated with his preſent ſucceſs and power, that he 
thought himſelf much ſuperiour to thoſe two prin- 

ces. For Alexander never deprived any other kings 


He was nephew to Demolihenes, and had a great reputation both 


of 


zs a \\Nier and an orator, 
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, of their titles, nor ever ſtyled himſelf #ing of kings, 
though many kings were indebted to him, both for 


their titles and authority. But Demetrius laughed 
at thoſe who gave the title of king to any one be- 


a ſide his father and himſelf, and took great pleaſure 
4 in hearing his companions at table drink the health 
; of King Demetrius, of Seleucus the commander of 
4 the elephants, of Ptolemy the admiral, of Lyſima- 
4 chus the keeper of the treaſure, and Agathocles the 
1 Sicilian the governour of the iſlands. This was 
„matter of laughter to the reſt of the kings when 
they heard of it; Lyſimachus only ſeriouſly reſent- 
ed his being treated by Demetrius like an eunuch; 
; for it was uſual to make eunuchs the keepers of 
S © their treaſure, Of all the kings Lyſimachus bore 
r © the greateſt enmity to Demetrius; and once re- 
it proaching him for his love to Lamia, he faid, that 
d this was the firſt time he had ever ſeen a whore appear in 
at © a tragedy: Demetrius replied, that his whore was cha- 
ſe er than Lyſimachus's Penelope. | 
2- When he ſet out on his return to Athens, he 
d ſent word to the people, that he intended immediate- 
d WM ly upon his arrival to be initiated into the Eleuſinian 
ac i myſteries, and to go through the whole ſolemnity 
of at once, from thoſe which are called the 4% er myſte- 
a-ries to thoſe called intuitive. Now, this was unlawful 
ce and unprecedented ; for the leſſer myſteries were ce- 
i- WU icbrated in the month Antheſterion [February], 
it and the greater in the month Boëdromion [Septem- 
: ber], and there was the interval of a year at leaſt be- 
h- tween the greater myiteries and the intuitive *. 
be 25 * It ſeems from this paſſage, as M. Du Soul obſerves, that there 
1p was a diſtinction between the greater my ſteries and the intuitive, though 
10 they a.e generally looked upon as the ſame. Caſaubon and Meurſius 
he indeed ſuppoſe that the text ſhould be corrected, and that we ſhould 
© read it thus, there <vas the interval of a year at leaf} betwween the leſſer myſte- 


ries and the intuitive, But the leer myſteries were celebrated in Februs 
95 ary, and the greater in September; and it is not likely that Plutareh 
would have mentioned a year as the leaſt interval that was allowed, 
ſince it appears from what he ſays himſelf, that the leaſt interval muſt 
neceſſarily have been cither ſeven months or nineteen months. 
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When the letter was read, no one had the courage 
to oppoſe the demand except Pythodorus the torch- 
bearer. But his remonſtrance was ineffectual ;' for 
by the advice of Stratocles a decree was paſſed, that 
the preſent month Munychion ſhould be called and 
reckoned Anthefterion; and as ſoon as Demetrius 
had been initiated into the /2/er myſteries at Agra, 
the ſame month was again changed into Boedro- 
mion, and then all the remaining ceremonies were 
performed, and Demetrius was admitted to the in- 
tuitive myſteries. Upon this occaſion Philippides fa- 
tirized Stratocles in this verſe, 


In one ſhort month he crouds the circling year; 


and upon his having allotted the temple of Miner- 
va for Demetrius's lodging, he reproached him in 
theſe verſes, | 


The ſacred "qt a public inn he thought, = 
And ſhameleſs whores to chaſte Minerva brought. ä 


Among the many inſolent and oppreſſive actions 

committed by Demetrius at that time in the city, 

what gave the greateſt offence to the Athenians was 

this. He commanded them to raiſe immediately 

the ſum of two hundred and fifty talents; and the 

payment was exacted with the utmoſt rigour. As 

ſoon as it was all collected, he ordered it fo be given 

to Lamia and the reſt of the whores that were with her 

1% buy ſoap. I his affront mortified the Athenians 

more than the loſs of their money, and the con- 

tempt that his expreflion implied was more grievous 
than the action itſelf, This ſtory however is by 

ſome told not of the Athenians, but the Theſſalians. 

Lamia herſelf too extorted money from a great 

- number of perſons, in order to make an entertain- 

ment for Demetrius. And this entertainment was 

ſo admired for its magnificence, that Lynceus the 

Samian wrote a deſcription of it. Hence one of 
ue comic poets pleaſantly and juſtly too called La- 
| 1 5 | mia 
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mia Helepolis. And Demochares the Solian gave 
Demetrius the name of Mythos or Fable, becauſe he 
too had his Lamia *. The great influence this 
woman had with Demetrius, and his extraordinary 
affection for her, raiſed jealouſy and envy not only 
in his wives, but even in his friends, When FEyſi- 
machus once, in familiar converſation with Deme-- 


trius's ambaſſadors, ſhowed them ſome deep ſcars. 


which had been made upon his thighs and arms by 
the claws of a lion, and deſcribed the combat he 
formerly had with that animal, when he was ſhut 
up in the den with him by Alexander, they laugh- 
ing replied, that their majier could alſo ſhow upon his 
neck ſome marks of a terrible wild beaſt called à Lamia. 
And indeed it is very ſtrange that he who at firſt 
ſhowed ſuch an averſion to Phila becauſe her age 
was unſuitable to his, ſhould be for ſo long a time 
enamoured of Lamia, who was paſt her prime when: 
their acquaintance began. Therefore when Lamia. 
was once playing on the flute at ſupper, Demo, 
who was ſurnamed Mania or the ad, being aſked 
by Demetrius what ſhe thought of her, replied, J 
think her an old woman, And another time at ſupper, 
when the deſſert was brought upon table, Deme- 
trius ſaid to Demo, See what a fine deſſert Lamia has 


fent me; My mother, ſaid Demo, will ſend you a bet- 


ter, , you will lie with her, There is alſo recorded 
the objection that Lamia made to the celebrated 
ſentence of Bocchoris. The ſtory is this. A cer 


* Ancient hiſtory makes mention of a queen of Libya, who, in 4 
rage for having loſt all ber own children, cauſed thoſe. of other women 
to be ſeized, ordered them to be killed in her preſence, and then de- 
voured them. From whence the was called Lamia, which is derived 
from the Phenician word Lahara, to devour, Upon which Diodorus 
writes that this Lamia became a bugbear to children, © For which. 
reaſon the fame of this woman is continued down among our chil- 
dren even to theſe times, her very name putting them into a fright,” 
This paſſage of Diodorus, in M. Dacier's opinion, perfectly i luſtrates 
this of Plutarch, and ſhows with how much humour the appellation 
of Fable was given to Demetrius by Demochares. But there ſeems to 
be ſome defect either in the explanation or in the jeſt itſelf. 
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tain Ægyptian was in love with a courtezan called 
Thonis, who demanded of him a very large ſum of 
money; but as he happened to dream that he en- 
joyed her, his deſire was perfectly ſatisfied. Upon 
this | honis ſued him for the money: but Boccho- 
Fis having heard the cauſe, ordered the man to put 
the money in queſtion into a baſon, and to move 
it to and fro in his hand, that ſhe might enjoy the 
ſhadow of it, For fancy, ſaid he, is the ſhadow of truth, 
But Lamia did not think this ſentence juſt ; becauſe 
the woman's deſire of the money was not gratified 
by the fight of it, whereas the man's love was 
__ eured by his dream. I hus much concerning La- 
F i FO 
We muſt now change theſe comic ſcenes for tra- 
_ 8ic, conforming our narration to the fortune and 
"actions of the perſon whoſe life we are deſcribing. 
For all the other kings having combined againſt 
Antigonus, and united. their forces, Demetrius ſail- 
ed from Greece ; and: finding his father preparing 
for the war with more ardour and: alacrity than 
could be expected at his age, he was the more ani- 
mated himſelf. Antigonus indeed, if he could have 
yielded. but a little, and have abated ſomething of 
his exceffive ambition, might to the laſt have en- 
joyed the pre-eminence over the other kings, and 
after his death have bequeathed it to his ſon. But 
being naturally arrogant and imperious, and no lets 
ferce and inſolent in his exprefions than in his ac- 
tions, he incurred the reſentment of many princes 
whoſe power was very great, and who were in the 
vigour of their age. And even now he ſaid hat he 
would diſſipate this confederacy with as much eaſe as a 
flock of birds is driven out of a corn-field by throwing a 
ſtone or making a flight noiſe. His army conſiſted of 
ſeventy thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, and ſe- 
venty-five elephants ;- the enemy had fſixty-four 
thouſand foot, ten thouſand five hundred horſe, 
four hundred clephants, and an hundred and twen- 
. 8 * 
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ty armed chariots. When the two armies approach- 
ed each other, there was a viſible change in the 
mind of Antigonus; not that his courage failed, 
but he loſt his wonted confidence of ſucceſs. © For 
whereas:he uſed on ſuch occaſions to ſhow an ex- 
traordinary fierceneſs and alacrity, to ſpeak loud 
and in a haughty boaſting manner, and often in the 
midſt of an engagement to let fall ſome jocular ex- 


preffion as a proof of his unconcern and his contempt 


for the enemy, he now for the moſt part appeared 
penſive and ſilent; and one day he preſented his 
ſon to the whole army, and recommended him to 
them as his ſucceſſor. But what moſt ſurpriſed e- 
very one was, that he conſulted with him alene in 
his tent; for he never uſed to communicate his ſe- 
crets even to his ſon, but to deliberate by himſelf, 
and then to give orders for the execution of what 
he had determined. And it is ſaid that Demetrius, 
when very young, once aſked him when he intend- 
ed to decamp, and that Antigonus anſwered angri-- 
ly, Are you afraid that you alone ſhall not hear the trum- 
: They were much difpirited ikewife by ſome un- 
favourable preſages which happened at that time. 
Demetrius dreamed that Alexander came to him 
magnificently armed, and aſked him what was to 
be the word of battle? he anſwered, Jupiter and 
Victory; Then, ſaid Alexander, I hall gs over to the 
enemy, for they will accept of me. And when-tize army 
was drawn up in order of battle, Antigonus ſtum 
bled'as he was going out of his tent, and falling flat 
on his face, bruiſed himſelf very much. As ſoon 
as he got up, he ſtreiche& out his hands to heaven, 
and prayed to the gods hat he might either obtain the 
vichy, or die before he was ſenſible of his defeat. 
Whem the engagement began, Demetrius, at the 
head of the beſt and greateſt part of the cavalry, 
charged the troops under the command of Antio-: 
chus.the ſon of Seleucus, and fought with ſo much 
7 | 4 - -bravery,. 
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bravery, that he ſoon put them to flight; but, by 
purſuing them with an unſeaſonable eagerneſs and 
impetuoſity, he loſt the victory. For he was not a- 
ble to return to join the infantry, becauſe the ele- 
phants ſtood in the way; and Seleucus with his ca- 
valry, ſeeing that the foot were left quite expoſed, 
would not attack them, but rode about them, to 
terrify them with the apprehenſion of an attack, 
and to give them an opportunity of deſerting. This 
deſign ſucceeded. For the greateſt part of them, 
quitting their ſtation, voluntarily came over to him, 
and the reſt betook themſelves to flight. After 
this a conſiderable party of the enemy made up to 
Antigonus; and when one of his friends who was. 
near him ſaid, Theſe men are aiming at you, he re- 
. plied, Il ho is there for them to aim at beſide me? But 
Demetrius will come to my :afſiflance. With this hope 
he flattered himſelf to the laſt, and continuedlook- 
ing about for his ſon, till he dropped. down dead, 
being wounded by a multitude of darts that were le- 
velled at him at once. 4s. ſoon as he was fallen, 
- all his companions and friends forſook him, except 


Thorax the Lariſſean, who alone remained by his 


J he battle being thus: decided, the kingdom of 


Antigonus and Demetrius was immediately diſmem- 


bered by the conquerors, each of whom took a limb 
of this great body, adding to their own dominians 
the provinces: that before belonged. to thoſe two. 
princes. Demetrius eſcaping with five thouſand: 


foot and four hundred -horſe, marched with all 
ſpeed to Epheſus, where every one imagined, that, 


as he was in great want of money, he would not. 


ſcruple to plunder the temple. However, he not 


only abſtained from this act of violence himſelf, but 
fearing leſt his ſoldiers might be tempted to commit 


it without his conſent, he immediately decamped, 
and ſet ſail for Greece, His chief hope being now 
in che Athenians; for he had left among them his 

8 | Mips, 
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ſhips, his money, and his wife Deidamia; and he 
thought that he had no refuge ſo ſecure in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of his affairs as the friendſhip of that peo- 
ple. As he was diligently purſuing his voyage, ſome 
ambaſſadors from Athens met him, when he was 
come as far as the Cyclades, and warned him not 
to approach their city, becauſe the people had made 
a decree that no king -ſhould be admitted. within- 
their walls ; at the ſame time they informed him, 
that Deidamia had been ſent to Megara with all 
the reſpect and attendance due to her rank. This 
ſo enraged Demetrius that he could no longer pre- 
ſerve his conſtancy of mind. Hitherto he had borne- 
his misfortunes with compoſure, and though he 
had ſuffered ſo great an overthrow, betrayed no 
weakneſs or dejection; but he was not able to bear 
the diſappointment of his expectations from the A- 
thenians, nor to fee with patience ſuch a convin- 
cing proof that the regard they had. exprefled for 
him was mere pretence and diſſimulation. Thus it 
appears, that the exceffive honours conferred by the 
multitude upon kings and potentates are very feeble 
proots of their affection. For the value of theſe: 
things conſiſts entirely in their being voluntarily be- 
ſtowed: yet the power of a king impreſſes ſuch a 
fear on the minds of his people, that there is al- 
ways reaſon to miſtruſt the ſincerity of the reſpect 
which they pay him; for their fear and their love 
. FF produce juſt the ſame effects. A wile prince there-- 
fore will not judge of the diſpoſition of his people 
towards him by the ſtatues, pictures, or titles of 
_ divinity with which they honour him, but will con- 
ſider his own actions, and: thence determine whe- 
ther the honours he receives proceed from real af- 
tection or from force and conſtraint; knowing that 
ſubjects often hate their ſovereign moſt at the time 
when they are thus involuntarily gratifying his pride 
and arrogance. x 1 15 5 
Though. Demetrius thought. himſelf. very inju- 
| riouſly; 
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riouſly treated by the Athenians, yet, as it was not 
in his power to revenge the indignity put upon him, 
he mildly expoſtulated with them by his ambaſſa- 
dors, and only deſired them to ſend back his ſhips, 
among which there was one of thirteen ranks of 
oars. As ſoon as he received them, he ſailed by 
Athens, and proceeded to the iſthmus, But find- 
ing his affairs there in a very bad ſtate, (for all his 
garriſons had forſaken their poſts, and deſerted to 
the enemy), he abandoned Greece to Pyrrhus, and 
ſteered towards the Cherſoneſus. Upon his arrival 
there he plundered the territories of Lyſimachus; 
by which means he enriched his ſoldiers, ſecured 
their fidelity, and increaſed the number of them; 
ſo that he now began in ſome degree to recover his 
ſtrength, and was maſter of a conſiderable force. 
As to the reſt of the kings, they were quite uncon- 
cerned about the injury done to Lyſimachus; for 
they did not eſteem him a better man than Deme- 
trius, and they were more afraid of him becauſe he 
was more powerful. 5 

Not long after Seleucus ſent to propoſe a mar- 
riage between himſelf and Stratonice the daughter 
of Demetrius and Phila, though he had already a 
ſon called Antiochus by his wife Apama the Perſian: 
but he thought that his dominions were ſufficient for 
ſeveral ſucceſſors; and he was the more deſirous of 
this alliance, becauſe Lyſimachus had married one 


of Ptolemy's daughters, and his ſon Agathocles 


another: This was a very unexpected and fortu- 
nate event to Demetrius, who taking his daughter, 
immediately ſet {ail with his whole fleet towards Sy- 
ria. He was neceſlarily obliged to land at ſeveral 
places in his voyage, and among the reft in-Cilicia, 
which after the defeat of Antigonus had been aſ- 
ſigned by the kings to Pliſtarchus the brother of 
Caſander. He looking upon this deſcent as an in- 
vaſion of his territorics, went immediately to Ca- 
fander to complain of Seleucus, for having, 41 
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the conſent of the other kings, made an accommo- 
dation with Demetrius their common enemy. De- 
metrius being informed of chis marched up the 


country to Quinda, where he ſeized twelve hun- 


dred talents that were yet remaining of his father's 


treaſure ; he then returned to his fleet, embarked, 


and ſet ſail with the utmoſt expedition. He was 
firſt met by his wife thila; and upon his arrival at 
Roſſus, he found Seleucus, who was come thither 


to receive him. Their behaviour to each other 


was generous and princely, and without any marks: 
of deſign and ſuſpicion. Seleucus firſt entertained- 
Demetrius in his tent, and Demetrius afterwards; 
entertained him in his galley of thirteen ranks of 
oars, After they had ſpent ſome time in this man- 
ner, viſiting each other and converſing with an en- 
tire confidence, being always unarmed and unat- 


| tended, Seleucus and Stratonice ſet out with a. 
magnificent retinue towards Antioch, 


Demetrius immediately ſeized the province of 
Cilicia, and ſent Phila to her brother Caſander to 
anſwer the complaints of Pliſtarchus. In the mean 


time Deidamia came to him from Greece; but ſhe 


had not been long with him before ſhe fell ſick and. 
died. Soon after this Demetrius was contracted to 
Ptolemais the daughter of Ptolemy, being now re- 
conciled to him by means of Seleucus. Thus far 
the behaviour of Seleucus was courteous and- 
friendly, But afterwards when he defired: Deme- 
trius to give up Cilicia for a ſum of money, and 


being incenſed at his refuſal, demanded the cities 


of Sidon and Tyre, he was cenſured as cruel and 
unjuſt, For how ſhameful was it that a prince 


whoſe dominions extended from India to the Syrian 


tea, ſhould be ſo greedy and inſatiable, as,for. the: 
lake of two cities to moleſt and oppreſs a man to. 


whom he was ſo nearly related by marriage, and 


who had already felt ſo ſevere a ſtroke of fortune ? 


This inſtance remarkably confirms that ſentiment 


or 
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of Plato, That the man wha would be truly rich, ſhould 
rather contract his deſires than increaſe his wealth ; for 


he that does not reitrain his avarice, muſt ever be. 


poor and indigent, | 
Demetrius was not diſmayed by this threat, but 

replied, that he had rather fuffer a thouſand ſuch de- 

feats as that at Ipſus than pay a price for the alliance of 


Seleucus. He therefore put a ſtrong garriſon into 


each of thoſe cities, And hearing that Athens was 
under the tyranny of Lachares, who, taking advan- 


tage of the diſſenſions among the people, had ſeized 


the government, he ſailed thither with a great fleet, 
imagining that he ſhould eaſily make himſelf maſter 
of the city, as ſoon as he appeared before it. 
He had a proſperous voyage till he came near the 
coaſt of Attica, where he met with a violent ſtorm, 
which deſtroyed moſt of his ſhips and a great num- 


ber of his men. However he eſcaped himſelf, and 


made ſome feeble attempts upon the Athenians, 
But finding that he was unable to effect any thing 


againſt them, he ſent ſome of his officers to collect ] 


a new fleet; and landing in Peloponneſus, he laid 
fiege to Meſſene, where his life was once in great 
danger; for as he was making an aſſault upon the 
walls, an arrow diſcharged from an engine pierced 


through his jaw, and entered into his mouth. As 


\ 


foon as his wound was cured, and he had retaken 


» 


ſome towns which had revolted from him, he 
again invaded Attica, where he took Eleuſis and 


Rhamnus, and laid waſte the whole country; and 


lot. This fo deterred others from bringing provi- 


F - 


having ſeized a ſhip that was bringing corn to 
Athens, he hung up both the merchant and the pi- 


fions thither, that the city was ſoon reduced to the 
utmoſt diſtreſs, being in want not only'of food, but 
of all other neceſſaries. A medimnus of ſalt was 
fold for forty drachmæ, and a modius of wheat for 
three hundred. In the mean time an hundred and 
fifty ſhips, which Ptolemy had ſent to the relich _- 
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the Athenians, appeared at Ægina; but the joy 


that this ſight afforded them was of ſhort continu- 


ance; for Demetrius juſt then receiving a large re- 
inforcement of ſhips both from Peloponneſus and 
Cyprus, Ptolemy's fleet weighed anchor and fled. 
Upon this Lachares made his eſcape privately, and 
abandoned the city, | 

Though the Athenians had by a decree forbid- 
den any one on pain -of death even to mention an 
accommodation with Demetrius, yet now they 
opened the neareſt gate, and ſent ambaſſadors to 


him, not that they expected any favour from him, 


but being compelled by the famine, which was ſo 


| ſevere that among many other ſhocking incidents 
that happened during the ſiege, this is related. As 
a father and ſon were ſitting together in the utmoſt 
{ dejettion and deſpair, a dead mouſe happened to 
fall from the ceiling of the room; which when they 
ſaw, they immediately ſtarted up and fought for it. 


It is ſaid that the philoſopher Epicurus ſupported 


his friends by ſharing with them a quantity of beans 
that he had; a ſmall number of which was count- 

ed out to each of them every day. I his was the 
ſtate of the city when Demetrius entered. He im- 
mediately ordered all the people to aſſemble in the 
theatre, and having ſurrounded the whole ſtage 
with ſoldiers, and placed his guards in the front of 
tit, he came down through the paſſage by which the 


actors enter upon the ſtage, and preſented himſelf 
to the aſſembly. The Athenians were now. more 


| terrified than at firſt ; but as ſoon as he began to 
| ſpeak, he put an end to their fears. For without 
| thowing any ſeverity in the tone of his voice, or in 
his expreſſions, he in a mild and friendly manner 


expoſtulated with them on their paſt behaviour, and 


| aſſured them of his forgiveneſs, He then gave 


them an hundred thouſand medimni of corn, and 
appointed ſuch perſons to be magiſtrates as he knew ' 
were molt agreeable to the people. 5 

e Dromoclides 
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Dromoclides perceiving that the people expreſſed 
their joy by continual acclamations, and ſeemed am- 
bitious that their applauſes ſhould even ſurpaſs the 
commendations given to Demetrius by the orators 
in their public harangues, propoſed a decree that 
the forts of Piræus and Munychia ſhould be put 
into the hands of King Demetrius. This decree 
being paſſed by the people, Demetrius of his own 
authority placed another garriſon in the Muſeum, 
that their caprices might never for the future inter- 
rupt him in his other deſigns. 

Having thus ſubdued the Athenians, he next 
turned his arms againſt the Lacedæmonians; and 
having defeated King Archidamus who met him at 
Mantinea, he entered Laconia. He there gained a 
ſecond victory under the very walls of Sparta, kill 
ed two hundred of th&enemy, and took five hun- 
dred priſoners ; and it was thought that the city it- 
ſelf, which had never yet been taken, muſt necefla- 
rily fall into his hands. But no king feems ever to 
Have experienced ſuch great and ſudden changes of 
fortune as Demetrius; nor ſhall we find another 
inſtance of a man who was ſo often depreſſed and 
then exalted,” and who had ſuch quick tranſitions 
from dignity to diſgrace, and from a low and deſti- 
tute condition to power and greatneſs. Therefore, 
as it is ſaid, he would ſometimes in his adverſity ad- 
dreſs Fortune in theſe words of Eſchylus, 


By thee I roſe to life, by thee 1 fall. 


For now when his affairs were in ſo promiſing a ſi- 
tuation, and he had reaſon to expect the return of 
his former power and proſperity, he received news, 
that Lyſimachus had ſeized all the cities that be- 


41 longed to him in Aſia, and that Ptolemy had redu- 


ced all Cyprus, except the city of Salamis, where 
his wife and children were, and that this -was 
cloſely beſieged. Fortune, however, like the wo- 
man in Archilochus, | - 
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Thoſe right hand water bears, wooſe left hand marks 
after ſhe had by theſe dreadful tidings obliged him 


to quit Lacedæmon, immediately raiſed his hopes 


again by engaging him in other new and great ad- 
ventures, The occaſion was this. 

When Caſander died, he was ſucceeded in the 
kingdom of Macedon by his eldeſt {on Philip, who 
did not long ſurvive his father. Upon his death 
his two brothers contended for the government. 
One of them, called Antipater, having killed his 
mother Theflalonica, the other, named Alexander, 
called in to his aſſiſtance Pyrrhus from Epirus, and 
Demetrius from Peloponneſus, Pyrrhus came firſt, 
and ſeized a great part of Macedonia, as a reward 
for his ſervice; and Demetrius began his march as 
ſoon as he received Alexander's letter. But Alex- 
ander, who was not a little terrified at having Pyr- 


rhus for ſo near a neighbour, and was ſtill more a- 
fraid of Demetrius on account of his great autho- 
rity and reputation, met him on the way at Dium, 


and accoſted him with great civility and reſpect, 
but told him that his affairs were now in ſuch 
a ſituation as not to require his afliftance. In 
conſequence of this they grew ſuſpicious of each 
other : and Demetrius, having been invited to ſup 
with Alexander, was . med, as he was going to 
him, that a plot was laid to murder him in the midſt 
of the entertainment. He ſhowed no emotion u 

on receiving this intelligence; only flackening his 
pace, he gave orders to his officers to keep the ſol- 
diers under arms, and commanded all his ſervants 


and attendants that were with him, (who were much 


more numerous than thoſe of Alexander), to fol- 
low him into the apartment where they were to ſup, 
and to remain there till he role from table. The 
attendants of Alexander, ſeeing Demetrius ſo well 


guarded, durſt not attempt to execute their deſign: 
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and Demetrius pretending that he was indiſpoſed 
for drinking, retired very early, The next day he 
decamped, telling-Alexander that he was called a- 
way by ſome urgent and unexpected buſineſs ; he 
deſired him to excuſe his haſty departure, and pro- 
miſed to ſtay longer with him when he was more at 
leiſure. Alexander was highly pleaſed to ſee Deme- 
trius quit his dominions of his own accord, and 
without ſhowing any reſentment, and accompanied 
him in his way as far as Theſſaly. When they ar- 
rived at Lariſſa, they renewed their mutual invita- 
tions and entertainments, which were deſigned only 
as ſnares for each other. And by this means Alex- 
ander gave Demetrius an opportunity to circumvent 
him. For being apprehenſive that caution on his 
part would produce the like caution on the other, 
he neglected his own ſecurity, and thus {ſuffered 
| himſelf what he thad meditated againſt Demetrius, 
For being invited by him to ſupper, while they were 
at table Demetrius ſuddenly roſe up; at which A- 
lexander being furpriſed and terrified, roſe up like- 
wiſe, and followed him cleſe. When they came to 
-the door, Demetrius only ſaid to his guards who 
were Gationed there, Kill him that follows me, and 
then paſſed on. Alexander therefore was immedi - 
ately flain, together with his friends who came to 
his affiſtance; one of whom as he was dying ſaid, 
that Demetrius had prevented them but by one day. 

That night, as we may well i imagine, was full of 
terrour and confuſion. And in the morning the 
Macedonians were in the greateſt anxiety, dreading 
the power of Demetrius. But when they found 
that no violence was offered to them, and Deme- 
trius ſent a meſſage, deſiring to ſpeak to them, and 
to juſtify himſelf for what he had done, they took 
courage, and determined -to give him a friendly re- 
ception. When he came, he had no occaſion to 
uſe many words; for as they hated Antipater for 


having murdercd his mother, and could not think 
of 


. 
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of any one more fit to ſucceed in the kingdom than . 
Demetrius, they preſently proclaimed him king, 
and conducted him into Macedonia. Nor were the 
reſt of the Macedonians who remained at home dil- 
pleaſed with this choice; for they {till remembered 
with deteſtation the horrible treachery of Caſander 
towards Alexander the Great; and if they retained 
any remembrance of the moderation and virtue of 
the elder Antipater, Demetrius had all the advan- 
tage of it on account of his marriage with Phila, by 
whom he had a ton to ſuccced in the government, 
a youth who was already grown up, and bore arms 
under his father, | 
During this proſperous courſe cf his affairs, he 
was informed that his wife and children were relea- 
ſed, and had beſides received many preſents and 
tokens of honour from Ptolemy. He alſo heard 
that his daughter, who had been married to Seleu- 
cus, was now married to Antiochus Scleucus's ſon;. 
and was proclaimed queen of the Barbarians who in- 
habited the upper provinces, For Antiochus, it 
ſeems, had fallen deſperately in love with the young 
Stratonice, who had already born a ſon to Seleucus.. 
For ſome time he ſtruggled with his paſſion; but 
at laſt, reproaching himſelf for the extravagance” 
of his deſires, reflecting that it was impoſſible they 
ſhould be gratified, and perceiving his mind ſo en- 
feebled that he was incapable of reſiſting them any 
longer, he determined to put an end to his life, 
and deſtroy himſelf gradually by abſtaining from 
food; and with this view he feigned himſelf ſick, 
Eraſiſtratus the phyſician eaſily found out that he 
was in love; but it was difficult to gueſs who was 
the object of his paſſion. Being deſirous to diſco- 
ver this, he remained continually in the prince's 
chamber; and when any handſome youth or beau- 
tiful woman came in, he obſerved his countenance, . 
and carefully watched ſuch alterations in his body 
as are uſually produced by the emotions of the 
EY, | D:2. | 1 
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mind, When others came in, he was not at all af- 
tected ; but when Stratonice appeared, who often 
came to ſee him, ſometimes alone and ſometimes 
with Seleucus, he ſhowed all the ſymptoms deſcri- 
bed by Sappho, the faltering voice, the fiery bluth, 
the languid eye, the ſudden feat, the fluttering 
pulſe ; and at length ſinking under the violence of 
his paſhon, his ipirits failed, and he became ſenſe- 
leſs and pale. Eraſiſtratus was convinced by theſe: 
tokens that the prince's love was fixed upon Strato- 
nice, and perceived that he was determined to die 
rather than diſcloſe it. He thought it very dan- 
gerous to diſcover this to Seleucus; yet depending 
upon the king's affection for his ſon, he one day 
ventured to tell him, That the prince's dijlember was 
love, but that it was Sneurable, becauſe his paſſion could 
not poſſibly be gratified, Seleucus, greatly ſurpriſed; 
aſked him, hy this was impoſſible ? Becauſe, ſaid E- 
raſiſtratus, he is in love with my wife, How, anfwer- 
ed Seleucus, can you who are my friend, refuſe to make 
ſuch a ſacrifice fer the welfare of my ſon, when you ſee 
that he is my only hope? Nay, replied Erafiſtratus, 
would even you, ho are his father, do thus, if he were in 
love with Stratonice? O my friend, ſaid the king, how: 
happy ſhculd I be if ſome god or man would work ſuch a 
change I world with pleaſure reſign even my kingdom 
to ſave. Antiochus, Eraſiſtratus perceiving that he 
ſpoke this with great earneſtneſs and many tears, 
took him by the hand, and ſaid, You have no necd 
then of Erafyjiratus, You who are a father, a huſband, 
und a king, will be the beſi phyſician too for your own fa- 
mily. Seleucus upon this ſummoning an aſſembly 
of all the people, told them, hat be had reſolved to 
appoint Antiochus king, and Stratonice queen of all the 
r-pper provinces, and to join them together in marriage; 
that as he had always found his fon ſubmiſſive and obedi- 
ent to. his will, he imagined he ſhould find no repugnancs 
in him to this marriage; and that if his wife ſhould ſhow 
"Wy di 810 to it, as being an N thing, be deſi- 


red 
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red his friends would endeavour to convince her, that 


whatever was ordained by the king, and was conduci ue 


to the public welfare, ought to be eſteemed honourable and 
Such was the occaſion of Antiochus's mar- 
nage with Stratonice. 
Demetrius being now in poſſeffion of Macedonia 
and Theſſaly, of the greateſt part of Peloponneſus, 
and of Megara and Athens on the other fide of the 


iſthmus, marched againſt the Eœotians, with whom 


a peace was ſoon concluded upon very moderate 
conditions, Afterwards, however, the Baotians 
being encouraged by the arrival of Cleonymus the 
Spartan with an army at Thebes, and urged by the 
perſuaſions of Piſis the Theſpian, a man of the. 
greateſt credit and influence among them, broke 


the treaty. But when Demetrius attacked the walls 
of Thebes with his machines, and Cleonymus 


through fear privately withdrew from the city, they. 
were in ſuch a conſternation that they immediately 
ſurrendered, Demetrius was thought to uſe them 
very favourably; for he only placed garriſons in 
the ſeveral towns, levied a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney upon them, and appointed Hieronymus the 
hiſtorian governour of the country. But his huma- 


nity to Piſis was moſt remarkable; for he was ſo far 


from offering him any injury when he had taken him 
priſoner, chat on the contrary he expreſſed great 
Kkindneſs and reſpect for him, and appointed him 
Polemarch of Theſpiæ. Not long after, Lyſimachus 
having been taken priſener by. Dromichætes, De- 
metrius marched with all ipeed towards Thrace, 
expecting to find it defenceleſs; but before he arri- 
ved there, he was infermed that the Bœotians had 
revolted again, and that Lyſimachus was releaſed. 
Upon this he immediately returned back greatly en- 
raged ; and ſinding that the Eœotians had been al- 
ready routed in the field by his ſon Antigonus, he 
once more laid ſiege to Thebes. 

In the mean time Pyrrhus, having. over-run all 
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Theſſaly, had advanced as far as: n 
Demetrius therefore marched to oppoſe him, lea- 
ving Antigonus to carry on the ſiege. But Pyrrhus 
retiring immediately upon his approach, he left ten 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe for the ſecurity 
of Theſſaly, and returned again to Thebes. He 
brought up the largeſt of his machines called Hele- 
poles to the walls; 3 though on account of its vaſt 
ſize and weight it was moved with great difficulty, 
and by ſuch flow degrees, that it hardly advanced 
two furlongs in two months. The Bœotians made 
a reſolute defence; and Demetrius, from rage and 
obſtinacy rather than a proſpect of advantage, 
forced his men continually to renew the aſſault, and 
expoſe themſelves to the moſt deſperate hazards. 

Antigonus, who was greatly concerned to ſee ſuch 
numbers killed, ſaid one os to his father, Ly 


ſhould we unneceſſarily facrifice ſo many men? Demetrius. 


angrily replied, And why need you be uneaſy at that? 
Are you obl ged io diſtribute any proviſions to the dead 
But that he might not ſeem to regard his own fafety 
more than that of his ſoldiers, he thared in all the 
perils that they underwent, One day he received a 


very dangerous wound, having his neck pierced. 
through with a javelin : but, notwithſtanding his 


Ulneſs, he ſtill continued the ſiege, and at length 
took Thebes a fecond time. When he entered the 


city, he ſo ſeverely threatened the inhabitants, that 


they were in the utmoſt conſternation, and. expected 


the moſt dreadful effects of his xeſentment. Vet 


when he had put to death thirteen of them, and 
baniſhed ſome others, he pardoned all the reſt. 


I hus was T hebes- twice taken within ten years after 


it had been rebuilt. 

The time now approached for the celebration of 
the Pythian games; and Demetrius upon this oc- 
 eafion took a very extraordinary ſtep ; for the E- 
tolians being in poſſeſſion of the paſſes to Delphi, 
he ſolemniſed the games at: Athens, alleging that 

| Apollo: 
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Apollo ought to be honoured in that city above all 
others, as the Athenians eſteemed him their proge- 
nitor and the patron of their city. | 

From Athens he returned into Macedonia ; and 
being himſelf naturally averſe to repoſe, and per- 
ceiving that the Macedonians were quiet and ſub- 
miſſive when employed in war, but turbulent and 
ſeditious in time of peace, he turned his arms a- 
gainſt the Atolians ; and having plundered their 
country, he left Pantauchus there with a conſider- 
able part of his forces, and marched with the reſt 
to meet Pyrrhus, who at the ſame time was ad- 
vancing againſt him. But miſſing each other in 
their march, Demetrius proceeded to Epirus, which 
he laid waſte, and Pyrrhus paſſing on met with 
Pantauchus, and gave him battle. During the en- 
gagement the two commanders fought hand to 
hand, and wounded each other; but Pyrrhus at 
laſt obtained the victory, killed a great number of 
the enemy, and took five thouſand priſoners, This 
battle contributed more than any thing elſe to the 
ruin of Demetrius or Pyrrhus that day acquired 
great reputation among the Macedonians, who did 
not ſo much reſent the loſs they had ſuffered by 
him, as admire the ſtrength and courage he had 
thown; and many of them faid, that in him alone 


they ſaw the reſemblance of Alexander's valour,. 


but that all the other kings, and eſpecially Deme- 
trius, copied him only like actors on the ſtage, by 
mimicking his haughty air and majeſtic port. And 
indeed the pomp aſſumed by Demetrius was trul 
theatrical. For he not only wore a double diadem, 
and a ſplendid purple robe with a golden border, 
but even his ſhoes were of the richeſt purple mixed 
with. gold. He had ordered a robe to be woven for 


him, the deſign of which was moſt arrogantly mag- 
nificent; for the world and all the heavenly bodies 


were to be repreſented on it. This work was lon 
in hand; but, by reaſon of the change of his for- 


tune, 
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tune, it was left unfiniſhed ; nor did any of the ſuc- 


ceeding kings of Macedon, notwithſtanding all their 
pride, ever preſume to wear it. 

This oſtentation in his dreſs gave great offence 
to the Macedonians, who were unuſed to ſpectacles 
of this kind. But he ſtill more diſguſted them by 
his luxurious and diſſolute manner of life, and moſt 
of all by rendering the acceſs to him extremely 
difficult and unpleaſing; for either he would refuſe 
to ſee thoſe who had buſineſs with him, or, if he 
admitted them,. would treat them with rudeneſs 
and ſeverity. And though he profeſſed more re- 
gard for the Athenians than for any other of the 
Grecian ſtates, yet he made their ambaſſadors wait 
two years for an audience. The Lacedæmonians 
having upon ſome occaſion ſent a ſingle ambaſſador 
to him, he was greatly incenſed, eſteeming it a 
mark of diſreſpect. But the ambaffador, when 
Demetrius complained to him of the indignity, and 


| ſaid, Nhat] have the Lacedemomans ſent only one am- 


baſſador ? replied in a pleaſant and Laconic man- 
ner, They have ſent one ambaſſador to one king. When 
Demetrius one day was: going out of his palace, 
and ſeemed to ſhow more condeſcenſion than uſual, 
and to liſten kindly to thoſe who ſpoke to him, 
ſeveral perſons ran up to him, and preſented him 
with written petitions. He favourably received 
them all, and put them into the ſkirt of his robe; 
and the people, who were highly pleaſed, ſhowed 
their ſatisfaction by attending him on his way, But 
as ſoon as he came to the bridge upon the river 
Axius, he opened his robe, and threw all the peti- 
tions into the water, | his action was very morti- 
fying to the Macedonians, who ſaw themſelves 
wantonly oppreſſed and inſulted, inſtead of being 
governed with equity and moderation: and they 
could not but call to mind upon this occaſion what 
ſome of them had ſeen, and others heard, of the 


mild and popular behaviour of Philip to thoſe who 
made 
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made their applications to him. It is ſaid, that once 
as Philip was paſſing along, he was accoſted by an 
old woman, who with great importunity defired 
him to hear her complaint; he told her, that. he 
was not at leiſure: Then, cried ſhe, you ſhould not be 
a king. This anſwer made 1o ſtrong an impreſſion 
upon Philip, that when he returned home, he laid 
aſide all other buſineſs, and employed ſeveral days 
in giving audience to all who had any requeſt to 
make to him, beginning with this old woman. 
Nor indeed is there any employment ſo worthy of 
a King as the adminiſtration of juſtice, For Mars, 
according to the expreſiion of Fimotheus, i a ty-- 
rant; but Juſtice, as Findar ſays, is the rightful 
ſovereten of the tvorld. And Homer does not repre - 
ſent kings as receiving battering engines or ſhips 
of war from Jupiter, but as having the laws com- 
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the title of companion of Fupiter to that king who 
was moſt warlike, oppreſſive, or cruel, but to him 
who was diſtinguiſhed by his juſtice T. Demetrius, 
however, prided himſelf in an appellation very un- 
like that.of the ſovereign of the gods, who is ſtyled 
the patron and protector cities; for he choſe to be 
called Poliorcetes, the deſiroyer of cities. Thus when 
power and folly are unitcd in the ſame perſon, vice 
is ſubſtituted in the place of virtue, and the very ti- 
tle on which the conquerour builds his fame is the 
monument of his injuſtice. 

Demetrius falling dangerouſly ill at Pella was ve- 
ry near loſing all Macedonia; for Pyrrhus took that 
opportunity to make a ſudden incurſion into it, and 
advanced as far as Edeſſa. But Demetrius, as ſoon 
as he was a little recovered, eaſily repulſed him; af- 
ter which he made a treaty with him, being. unwill- 
ing to be hindered, by continually ſkirmiſhing with 


* II. i. ver. 238. 


F i. e. Minos. This was the firſt 8 the fon of Jupiter and 
NE See vol, i. p. 72. 
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Pyrrhus, from executing the projects he had form- Þ t 

ed. For he uUeſigned nothing leſs than to recover t 

all his father's dominions ; and the preparations he 1 og 

made were anſwerable to ſuch expectations and fuch Þ 4 

: an enterpriſe. He had already raiſed an army of J 
ninety-eight thouſand foot, and almoſt twelve thou- I 

ſand horſe, and was building five hundred ſhips, 1 I 

ſome in the Piræus, ſome at Corinth, ſome at Þ EF 

Chalcis, and ſome near Pella ; and he went himſelf d 

to all theſe places to adviſe and direct the workmen, n 

Every one was aſtoniſhed not only at the number of b 

the veſſels he was building, but at the vaſt fize off 

them ; for there never had been ſeen before a gal- 1 

ley of fifteen or ſixteen ranks of oars. Afterwards 1 7 

indeed Ptolemy Philopator built one of forty ranks e 

of oars: it was two hundred and eighty cubits long, 1 v 
> and the height of it to the top of the prow was for- t 
| ty-eight cubits; four hundred ſailors were employ- t 
ed in it beſide the rowers, who were four thouſand ; E 

| and the deck was capable of containing near three I. 
| thouſand ſoldiers. This indeed was an aſtoniſhing | c 
ſpectacle, but nothing more; for it differed very t. 
little from an immoveable building, as it could not © d 
| be put in motion without great difficulty and dan- 4 
| ger, and even then it ſerved only for ſhow, and © h 
| could not be applied to any uſe. But the beauty Þ " 
| and magnificence of Demetrius's ſhips did not leflen F' 7 
1 their uſe, or render them unfit for the combat; | «© 
| and though they were wonderful for their fize, they Þ = 
were ſtill more admirable for the ſpeed and agility | \ 

of their motion. | 9 F 

Aſia being threatened by this formidable force, a 

which was greater than had ever been collected 

' ſince the time of Alexander, Seleucus, Prolemy, 1 © 

and Lyfimachus, united to oppoſe Demetrius, and e. 

ſent a joint embaſſy to Pyrrhus, adviſing him to in- * 

vade Macedonia, and not to look upon the treaty n 

with Demetrius as valid, ſince Demetrius had made e 

m 


it not with a view to ſecure him from an attack, 
h but 
* . 
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but to gain an opportunity himſelf of attacking o- 


thers. Pyrrhus being prevailed on by their argu- 
guments, Demetrius found himſelf aſſaulted on all 


ſides before he had completed his preparations, 


For Greece revolted from him upon the arrival of 
Ptolemy with a great fleet; and at the ſame time 
Lyſimachus entering Macedonia from Thrace, and 
Pyrrhus from that part of his territories which bor- 
dered upon it, laid waſte the whole country. De- 
metrius leaving his ſon to take care of Greece, went 
himſelf to the relief of Macedonia, and marched 
firſt againſt Lyſimachus. But by the way he was 


informed that Pyrrhus had taken the city of Bercea. 


As ſoon as this news ſpread among the Macedonians, 


every thing was in confuſion ; the camp was filled 
with lamentations and tears, and the reſentment of 


the ſoldiers -againſt Demetrius was ſo great, that 
they reproached him in the moſt inſolent manner, 


and declared that they would ſtay with him no 


longer, pretending a deſire to return home, and take 
care of their domeſtic affairs, but really deſigning 
to go over to Lyſimachus. Demetrius therefore 


determined to remove further from Lyſimachus, 


and to turn his arms againſt Pyrrhus. For though 
his ſoldiers might have an affection for Lyſimachus, 
who was their countryman, and well known to ma- 
ny of them, having ſerved with them under Alex- 
der; yet he thought that Pyrrhus, who was a fo- 
reigner, would never be preferred to him by the 
Macedonians. But in this he was greatly deceived, 


For when he came to the place where Pyrrhus was, 


and had encamped at a little diſtance from him, the 
Macedonians, who looked on him with admiration 
on account of his military exploits, who from the 
earlieſt times had been uſed to eſteem the braveſt 
warriour the moſt worthy to be a king, who were 
now informed beſides of his humanity to his priſon- 
ers, and who were at all events reſolved to quit De- 
metrius, choſe rather to put themſelves under the 

command 
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command of Pyrrhus than of any other prince. At 
firſt, they deſerted privately and in ſmall parties, 
but afterwards the whole army openly mutinied ; 

and at length ſome of them had the boldneſs to 


come to Demetrius and adviſe him to retire and 


provide for his ſafety, telling him that the Macedo- 


nians were weary of his fighting to ſupport his luxury, 


But theſe expreſſions were mild and reſpectful when 
compared with ſome others which were in the high- 
eſt degree inſulting. He therefore went into his 
tent, and as if he had been a player, not a king, 


changed his ſplendid theatrical robe for a mean and 


coarſe habit, and then privately withdrew from the 
camp. As ſoon as he was gone, moſt of the ſol- 
diers ran together to pillage his tent; but while they 
were tearing it.to pieces, and fighting for the plun- 
der, Pyrrhus appeared; upon which the tumult in- 
ſtantly ceaſed, and the whole army ſubmitted to 


him. The kingdom of Macedonia was then divi- 


ded between him and Lyſimachus, after Demetrius 
bad been in the quiet poſſeſſion of it for ſeven 
years. 

Demetrius being thus expelled from his kingdom, 
fled to Caſandria where his wife Phila was. But 


ſuch was the exceſs of her affliction, that ſhe could 


not endure to ſee this moſt wretched of all princes 
again in the condition of a private man and an ex- 
ile; and now abandoning all hope, and deteſting 
the euelty of fortune, whoſe inconſtancy her hut: 
band had experienced. much more in his proſperity 


than in his adverſity, ſhe poiſoned herſelf, But 


Demetrius ſtudying how to gather up the remains 
of this ſhipwreck, -went into Greece, and aflem- 


bled all his officers and friends whom he found 


there. What Menelaus in Sophocles ſays of him- 


{elf may be well applied to Demetrius 


Perpetual change of fate I feel, 
fs fortune turns her rapid wheel, 
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So the pale moon her ſilver light 
Changes with each returning night; 
Firſt through the glaem her glancing rays 
A ſlender arc but juſt diſplays; 

Increas'd each night her luſtre ſpreads ; 
At length full-orÞd her light ſhe Jheds : 
Then by degrees her beam declines, 
Till quenih'd in mght no more ſhe ſhines. 


This compariſon is ſtill more ſuitable to Demetrius, 
who through his whole life experienced an alter- 


nate increaſe and diminution, ſplendour and obſcu- 
rity, of fortune. And even now, when his glory 


ſeemed quite eclipſed and extinguithed, a gleam of 


light again broke out, and the forces which gra: 
dually came in to him from different parts began to 
inſpire him with freſh hopes. He now for the firſt 
time diveſted himſelf of his regal ornaments, and 
viſited the ſeveral cities in the habit of a private 
perſon ; and one who ſaw him in this humble garb 
at Thebes elegantly applied to him theſe verſes of 
Euripides, | | 

On Dirce's banks, and where Iſmenus glides, 

T he god beneath a mortal form he hides, 

When his affairs were ſo far advanced as to af- 
ford a probability of ſucceſs, and he had aſſembled 
ſuch a force as gave him once more the appearance 


of a king, he reſtored to the Thebans their own . 


laws and conſtitution. At the ſame time the Athe- 
nians revolted from him; and removing Diphilus 
from his office, who had been appointed prieſt of 
the ProteCting Deities, they decreed that for the fu- 
ture Archons ſhould be choſen according to their 
ancient cuſtom ; and perceiving that Demetrius was 
grown more powerful than they expected, they ſent 
for Pyrrhus out of Macedonia. Demetrius being 
greatly enraged marched againſt them immediately, 
and laid cloſe fiege to the city, But Cratus the 
+ Vols ©, C c pPhiloſopher, 
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philoſopher, a man of great authority and reputa- 


tion, being ſent to him by the, people, prevailed on 
him to raiſe the ſiege, partly by his entreaties in be- 
half of the Athenians, and partly by ſhowing him 
that he might employ his arms more to his own ad- 
vantage. Therefore collecting all his ſhips he em- 
barked his whole army, which conſiſted of eleven 


thouſand foot beſide cavalry, and failed towards A- 


fa, with a deſign to recover Caria and Lydia from 
Lyſimachus. Eurydice the ſiſter of Phila met him 


at Miletus: ſhe brought with her Ptolemais one of 


her daughters by Ptolemy, and gave her in marriage 
to Demetrius, to whom ſhe had been promiſed be- 
fore at the requeſt of Seleucus. immediately after 


his marriage he ſet about reducing the neighbour- 


ing cities; many of them were voluntarily ſurren- 
dered to him, and many others he took by force, 
among which was Sardis. Some of Lyſimachus's 
officers alſo deſerted to him, and brought him both 
ſoldiers and money. But when he found that A- 
gathocles the ſon of Lyſimachus was advancing a- 
gainſt him with a conſiderable army, he retired in- 
to Phrygia. His deſign was to attempt the con- 
queſt of Armenia ; for if he ſucceeded in that en- 
terpriſe, he thought that he might induce the Medes 
to revolt, and make himſelf maſter of the upper 
provinces; by which means he would have many 
ſecure places of retreat in caſe he were every where 
elſe unfucceſsful. Agathocles followed him cloſe, 
and frequent ſkirmiſhes happened, in which Deme- 
trius always had the advantage. But being hinder- 
ed from foraging by Agathocles, he was in great 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions; the ſoldiers too, 
ſuſpecting that he intended to lead them! into Ar- 
menia and Media, were very much diſcontented. 
While the famine was daily increaſing, he met with 
another misfortune; for miſtaking the ford as he 
was paſting the river Lycus, he loſt a great num- 
ber of men, who were carricd away by the A 
8 | 0 
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of the ſtream. Notwithſtanding. this his ſoldiers 
could not forbear jeſting upon him; and one of 
them wrote upon the door of his tent this paſſage 
taken fronr the beginning of Sophocles's Ocdipus, 
with a ſlight alteration, 


Thou offspring of the wretched blind old ting 


Antigonus, ſay, whither are we come * 


3 | 
i 
6 
8 
* 
«1 


At laſt too a peſtilence broke out in his army, a 
common attendant on famine, and the effect of that 
unwholeſome food which men in ſuch neceſſity are 
obliged to eat; ſo that having loſt in all no leſs than 
eight thouſand men, he returned back with thoſe 
that were left. When he came to Tarſus, he would 
fain have ſpared the country, as it then belonged - 
to Seleucus, whom he was unwilling to offend, But 
finding this to be impoflible on account of the ex- 
tremity to which his ſoldiers were reduced, and be- 
cauſe Agathocles had ſecured all the paſſages over 
Mount Taurus, he wrote a letter to Seleucus, in 
which, after a long and moving deſcription of his 
misfortunes, he earneſtly entreated him to have 
compaſſion on a man who was his near relation, 
and whoſe ſufferings might claim pity even from 
his enemies, Seleucus was touched with this repre- - 
ſentation, and wrote to the commander of his for- 
bees in thoſe parts to furniſh Demetrius with all the 
> | accommodations that were ſuitable to his rank, and 
„ to ſupply his ſoldiers plentifully with proviſions. . 
But Patrocles, who was eſteemed a prudent man 
and a faithful friend to Seleucus,.. repreſented to 
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t him, that the expenſe of proviſions for Demetriuss ſol- 
, diers was not indeed of great importance; but that it was 


very impolitic to ſuffer Demetrius to take up his. reſidence 


In the firſt ſcene of the Oedipus Coloneus, Oedipus appears led 
by his daughter Antigone, to whom he ſays, * 


Thou offspring ef the ⁊uretebed blind old king, +» 
Antigone, ſay, whither are wwe come? 
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in that country, who was naturally. the moſt fierce and 
enterpriſing of all princes, and was now in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion as might prompt even thoſe of the milde/? diſpoſitions 
to acts of violence and injuſtice. Seleucus rouſed by 
this diſcourſe marched into Cilicia with a conſider- 
able army. Demetrius being aſtoniſhed and terri- 
fed at this ſudden change, withdrew into ſome 
ſtrong places on Mount Taurus, and ſent a meſſage 
to Seleucus, begging, that he would allow him to ſubdue 
ſome of the independent barbarian nations, and eſtabliſh a 
kingdom among them, where, .after wandering ſo long, he 
might paſs the reſt of his. days in repoſe ; or, if this were 
not granted, at leaſt that he would ſupport his army there 
during the winter, and not by driving him out expoſe him 
deſtitute and defenceleſs to his enemies. . 
But Seleucus who ſuſpected his ſincerity, ſent. 
word, that he would allow him to remain two months. 
longer in Catania, upon condition that he would deliver 
up the chief of his friends as hoſtages; and at the ſame 
time he {hut up all the paſlages into Syria, Deme- 
trius being thus taken like a wild beaſt in a toil, 
and obliged to defend himſelf by force, ravaged all 
the adjacent country, He was frequently attacked 
by Seleucus, but always had. the advantage; and 
once being beſet by the armed chariots,. he broke 
through them and routed the enemy; after which 
he drove out thoſe who were poſted on the moun- 
tains to prevent his entrance into Syria, and became 
maſter of thoſe paſſages. Being very much elated. 
with this ſucceſs, and perceiving that his. ſoldiers had 
recovered their courage, he made preparations. for 
a deciſive engagement. This threw Seleucus. into 
great perplexity ; for he had rejected the ſuccours. 
offered him by Lyſimachus, whom he feared and 
miſtruſted; yet he was loath to engage Demetrius 
alone, dreading the raſhneſs of his diſpoſition, and 
the mutability of his fortune, which from the moſt. 
diſtreſsful ſituation had often raiſed him to the 
height of proſperity; In the mean time ys 
FED | C43. 
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fell dangerouſly ill; and his diſtemper not only en- 
feebled his body, but totally ruined his affairs ; for 
a great part of his ſoldiers forſook him, ſome di- 
ſperſing themſelves, and others deſerting to the 
enemy. After forty days, being recovered, he with 
the remainder of his forces made a feint of march- 
ing toward Cilicia, But decamping in the night 
without ſound of trumpet, he turned another way; 
and paſſing over Mount Amanus, he ravaged the 
country on the other fide as far as Cyrrheſtica. Se- 
leucus however purſued him, and pitched his camp 
very near him. Upon this Demetrius putting his 
army in motion in the night, marched-towards him, 
hoping to ſurpriſe him. Seleucus was retired to 
reſt; and Demetrius had advanced very far before 
he knew of his approach. But ſome deſerters ha- 
ving informed him of the danger he was in, he 
ſtarted up in a great conſternation, and ordered an 
alarm to be ſounded; and while he was putting on 
his ſandals, he cried out to his friends, e are enga- 
ged with a terrible wild beaſt, Demetrius perceiving 
by the noiſe heard in the enemy's camp thar he was 
diſcovered, marched back again in haſte. Seleucus 
having. advanced early in the morning to attack 
him, he ſent one of his officers to command one 
wing of his army, and charging himſelf at the head 
of the other, put the enemy into ſome diforder. . 


Seleucus ſeeing this, quitted his horſe, put off his 


helmet, and taking a ſhield in his hand advanced 
to the front of the army, and ſhowed himſelf to 


Demetrius's mercenaries, whom he exhorted-- to 


ſubmit to him, and to ſuffer. themſelves at -laſt to 
be convinced that he had fo long forborn to come 
to extremities, not for Demetrius ſake, but for theirs... 
Upon this they all ſaluted him as king, and put 
themſelves-under his command. Demetrius, after 
the various turns of fortune which he had experi- 
enced, imagining that he might be able to extricate 
himſelf from this diſtreſs likewiſe, though the 
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greateſt of any that he had ſuffered, fled to the- 


paſſes of Mount Amanus, and entering a thick 
wood with a very ſmall number of his friends and 
attendants, determined to wait there till night, and 
then if poſſible to take the road towards Caunus, 


and reach that part of the ſea-coaſt, expecting to 


find his fleet there. But when he was informed 
that they had not proviſions ſufficient even for that 
day, he began to think of ſome other plan. How- 
ever, ſome time after his friend Sofigenes came to 
him, having about him four hundred pieces of 
gold. With this aſſiſtance hoping to ſupport them- 
ſolves till they reached the ſea, they ſet forward in 
the night toward the top of the mountain. But 
perceiving by the fires that were lighted on every 
fide that the enemy had ſecured the paſſages, they 
deſpaired of eſcaping that way, and returned to 
their former ſtation : the whole number indeed did 
not return, for ſeveral deſerted by the way; and 
thoſe who remained were very much diſheartened. 
One of them ventured to propoſe to Demetrius 
that he ſhould ſurrender himſelf to Seleucus; up- 
on which he drew his ſword with an-intention to 
kill himſelf; but his friends gathering about him, 
endeavoured to comfort him, and at laſt prevailed 
on him to follow this advice. Accordingly he 
| ſent to Seleucus, offering to yield himſelf up to his 
diſpoſal. 9 

Selcucus, when he received the meſſage, ſaid, It is 
not the good fortune of Demetrius that preſerves him, but 
mine, who, beſide all the other favours ſbe has conferred 
upon me, affords me this occaſion of ſhowing my humani- 
ty and generoſity. Then calling the officers of his 
houſehold, he ordered them to erect a royal tent, 
and to make all the neceflary preparations for giving 
Demetrius a magnificent reception. Among the at- 
tendants of Seleucus, was one Apollonides, who 
had been intimate with Demetrius, and whom Se- 
leucus now ſent to him to remove his apprehenſions, 
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and encourage him to come as to a friend and rela- 
tion. The diſpoſition of Seleucus being known, a 
few of his friends at firſt, and afterwards the 
greateſt part of them, ran to preſent themſelves to - 
Demetrius, . eagerly ſtriving who ſhould, be the firſt 


to do him honour; for they expected that he 
would be highly in favour with Seleucus. But the 
Zzeal of theſe courtiers changed the compaſſion of 
 Seleucus into jealouſy, and gave an occaſion to the 
envious and malevolent to check thoſe favourable 
inclinations which he diſcovered towards Demetrius, 


by alarming him with the apprehenſion that ſome 
dangerous commotion might be cauſed in the army 
by Demetrius's preſence, and that not by degrees, 
but at his very firſt appearance. h ; 
1 In the mean time Apollonides with great joy de- 
lůvered his meſſage to Demetrius; and after him ſe- 
veral others came, who brought ſurpriſing accounts 
of Seleucus's generous intentions; ſo that Deme- 
trius, though in the firſt ſhock of his ill fortune he 
had thought it a meanneſs to ſurrender himſelf, 
nu began to entertain the moſt pleaſing expecta- 
tions. But Pauſanias arriving with a band of ſol- 
diers both horſe and foot, amounting in all to about 
a thouſand, ſuddenly ſurrounded Demetrius, and 
ſending away thoſe who were with him, conducted 
; | Him not to Seleucus, but into the Syrian Cherſone- 
ſus, where a ſtrong guard. was placed over him. 
Seleucus however appointed him a ſufficient num- 
ber of attendants, and a liberal allowance both of 
money and of proviſions for his table; and for his 
diverſion there were ſpacious and magnificent 
walks and places of exerciſe, and parks aboundin 
with game ; thofe of his friends who had accom- 
panied him in his flight had full liberty to converſe 
with him; and ſome perſons came to him frequent- 
ly from Seleucus with obliging meflages, and encou- 
raged him with hopes of obtaining his liberty, 
the conditions of which, they told him, would 
5 be 
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he ſettled as ſoon as Antiochus and Stratonice arri-- 
ved. | | 
Demetrius, in this unhappy ſituation, wrote to 
his ſon and to. his officers and friends at Athens and 
Corinth, defiring them from that time to give no 
credit to his hand-writing or his feal,. but to conſi- 
der him as already dead, and to keep for Antigonus 
thoſe cities that ſtill remained in their hands, toge- 
ther with the reſt of his poſſeſſions. Antigonus, 
when he heard of his father's captivity, was deeply 
concerned ; he immediately put on mourning, and 
wrote to all the other kings, and to Seleucus him- 
ſelf, offering to ſurrender all his father's remaining 
dominions, and to give up himſelf as a hoſtage for 
him. Many cities and princes joined with Antigo- 
nus in interceding for Demetrius. Lyſimachus on- 
ly ſhowed no compaſſion for him; on the contra- 
ry, he offered a large ſum of money to Seleucus to 
induce him to put Demetrius to death. But this 
offer made Seleucus, to whom he had always been 
oOdious, now more than ever deteſt him for his abo- 
minable cruelty. He reſolved however to confine 
Demetrius ſome time longer till Antiochus and 
Stratonice arrived, that he might be obliged to 
them for being ſet at liberty. 
Demetrius, who bore with conſtancy even the 
firſt ſhock of this: misfortune, by degrees became 
ſtill better reconciled to his lot, and diverted him- 
ſelf and exerciſed his body in various ways, parti- 
cularly by riding and hunting within the bounds 
*eſcribed to him. But after ſome time he grew 
indolent and averſe to exerciſe, and gave himſels 
up to drinking and.gaming, in which amuſements 
he ſpent. the greateſt part-ot his time; eicher ſeck - 
ing to fly from thoſe diſagreeable reflections on his 
preſent ſituation which purſued him in his ſober 
hours, and to loſe thought in drinking and feſtivi- 
ty; or really eſteeming it wiſe to return to that 
18 courſe of life. in which from his youth. he. had 
1 5 2: \chuefly 
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chiefly delighted, though he had been drawn away 
from it by vain ambition, and the thirſt of empty 
fame, which had led him to create infinite toils and 
diſquiets to himſelf and others, and tofſeek in arms, 
in fleets, and in camps, that happineſs which now 
preſented itſelf to him unſought in a ſtate of tran- 
quillity and leiſure. And what better than this can 
we expect to be the end of all the battles fought 
and the dangers undergone: by weak, unjuſt, and: 


vitious princes, who not only make laxury and 


pleaſure their chief good, inſtead of virtue and 
honour, but even want the {kill to enjoy pleafure 
itſelf to the beſt advantage? 

Demetrius, after he had been impriſoned three 
years in the Cherfoneſus, by indolence, and by ex- 


ceſs in cating and drinking, contracted a diſtemper 


which put an end to his life in the fifry-tourth year 
of his age. And Seleucus was now ſeverely cenfu- 
red, and was very much concerned himſelf, for ha- 
ving entertained ſuch ſuſpicions of Demetrius, in- 
ſtead of imitating the conduct of Dromichztes, 
who, though a Barbarian and a Thracian, treated 
Lyſimachus, when he had taken him priſoner, with 
the generoſity becoming a king. 35 
Demetrius's funeral was celebrated with a kind of 
theatrical pomp and magnificence. For when An- 
tigonus heard that a ſhip was bringing his father's: 
aſhes from Syria, he ſet ſail with his. whole fleet, and 
met them among the iſlands. of the Ægean fea, 
where he received the golden urn that contained: 
them, and placed it on. board the royal galley... 
The ſeveral cities at which he touched in his paſ- 
ſage; brought crowns to adorn the urn, and ſent. 


Perſons in mourning apparel to aſſiſt at the funeral 


ſolemnity. When the fleet arrived at Corinth, the 
urn appeared in a conſpicuous place on the ſtern. 
of the veſſel, adorned with the regal purple and: 
diadem, and ſurrounded by a band of young men 
in arms. Xenophantus, the moſt celebrated per- 
former 
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woman, and was'ſurnamed the Slender, the other, 


Corrabus by Eurydice, The kingdom continued in 


introduce the Roman. 
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former on the flute of all the muſicians of that time, 
lat by the fide of it, playing a very ſolemn air, 
while the oars ſtriking the water at equal intervals, 
produced a ſound like that of mourners beating 
their breaſts in a funeral proceſſion, and regularly 
kept time with the muſic, But what raiſed the 
moſt compaſſion in thoſe who were aſſembled on the 
More, was the dejected aſpect and the tears of Anti- 
gonus. When he had received all the crowns and 
other tokens of honour that were preſented at Co- 
rinth, he carried the urn to Demetrias, and depo- 
ſited it there. This was a city which took its name 
from Demetrius, and had been peopled by the in- 
habitants of ſeveral ſmall towns about Iolcus. 
Demetrius left behind him ſeveral children; An- 
tigonus and Stratonice, whom he had by Phila; two | 
Demetrii, one of whom was the ſon of an Illyrian 
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whom he had by Ptolemais, reigned at Cyrene : | 
by Deidamia he had Alexander, who paſſed his life 
in Egypt. It is ſaid alſo that he had a ſon called 


his family through ſeveral ſucceſſions till the time 
af Perſeus, who was conquered: by the Romans, 
and was the laſt king of Macedon. Having thus 
repreſented the Macedonian tragedy, we ſhall now 
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MARCUS ANTONIUS. 


5 HE grandfather of Antony was the famous o- 


rator, whom Marius put to death for having 
taken part with Sylla. His father was Antony 
ſurnamed the Cretan : he made no conſiderable fi- 
gure in the ſtate, but was a good man, and par- 
ticularly remarkable for his liberality, which may 
appear from this fingle action. He was not ve- 
ry rich, and was therefore checked in the exer- 
cite of his good-nature by his wife. One day a 
friend of his that ſtood in need of money came 
to borrow ſome of him, But Antony having no 
money, ordered his ſervant to put ſome water in 
a filver baſin, and bring it to him. As ſoon as 
it was brought, he lathered his face, as if he was 
going to ſhave himſelf ; and ſending away the ſer- 
vant upon another errand, he gave his friend the 
bafin, defiring him to make what uſe he pleaſed of - 
it. But when great inquiry was made after the 
= baſin, and he ſaw that his wife was very angry, 
and reſolved to put all her ſervants to the torture, 
be acknowledged what he had done, and begged 
her pardon. * 

His wife was Julia, of the family of the Cæſars, 
who for her virtue and diſcretion was not inferiour 
to the beſt women of her time. It was under her 

| | that 
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that Antony received his education, after the death 
of his father, when ſhe married Cornelius Lentu— 
lus, who was put to death by Cicero for having 
been engaged in Catiline's conſpiracy, This pro- 
bably was the firſt ground of that violent hatred 
which Antony bore Cicero. He pretended that the 
body of Lentulus was denied burial, till, in conſe- 
quence of carneſt application to Cicero's wife, it 
was granted to his mother Julia, But this was an 


abſolute falſehood; for none of thoſe who ſuffered 


in the conſulſhip of Cicero had the right of burial 
denied them. Antony was a very beautiful youth; 
but, by the worſt of misfortunes, he contracted an 
acquaiatance and friendſhip with Curio, a man 
abandoned to his pleaſures; who, to -make An 
tony more dependent on him, ſeduced him into 
a lewd, drunken courſe of life, and engaged him 
in ſuch extravagant expenſes, that he contracted a 
debt much too great for one of his age, amounting 
to no leſs than two hundred and fifty talents, Curio 
was his ſurety for the whole ; which coming to the 
knowledge of Curio's father, he diſmiſſed Antony 
from his houſe. Soon after this he aſſociated with 
Clodius, the moſt inſolent and profligate of all the 
tribunes of that age, and joined in thoſe wild and 
deſperate meaſures by whick he attempted to bring 


the ſtate into confuſion. But not being able long 


to endure his madneſs, and being apprehenſive of 
the powerful party that was formed againſt Clodius, 


he left Italy, and travelled into Greece, where he | 


ſpent his time in warlike exerciſes, and in the ſtudy 
bof eloquence. He affected much the Aſiatic way 
of ſpeaking , which was moſt in faſhion then, and 


- ® Cicero tells us in kis Brutus, that there were two ſorts of ſtyle call- 
ed the Aſiatic. And he add, that theſe two ſorts of ſtyles are fitteſt for 
- young men, and not grave enough for orators advanced in years, For 
theſe reaſons, Hortenſtus, who equally excelled in both theſe kinds, 
was univerſally applauded in his youth, but had not the like fucceſs as 


he grew older,” | : 
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which was very ſuitable to the vanity, oſtentation, 
arrogance, and wild ambition, which were ſo con- 
fpicuous in his-character. 

After ſome ſtay in Greece, he was invited by Ga- 
binius the proconſul to make a campaign with him 
in Syria, which at firſt he refuſed, not being will- 
ing to ſerve as a private man; but being appointed 
commander of the horſe, he went along with him. 
He was firſt tent againſt Ariſtobulus, who had pre- 
*ailed with the Jews to revolt. He himſelf was the 
firſt that ſcaled the walls, and on the ſtrongeſt fide 
of the town; he drove Ariſtobulus from all his 
forts, and in a pitched battle overcame him, though 
with a much inferiour number, cut to pieces moſt of 
his men, and took him and his ſon priſoners. This 
war being ended, Gabinius was ſolicited by Ptole- 
my to march with him into Egypt, and reſtore him 
to his kingdom; and a promiſe was made of ten 
thouſand talents reward. Moſt of the officers 
were againſt this enterpriſe, and Gabinius him- 
ſelf did not much approve it, though the ten thou- 
{and talents had a powerful influence over him. 
But Antony, being defirous of engaging in great 
actions, and willing to gratify a ſuppliant king, u- 
ted all his intereſt with Gabinius to perſuade him 
to the expedition, and at laſt prevailed. All were 
of opinion that the march to Peluſium was more 
dangerous than the war itſelf; for they were to 
paſs over a deep ſand, where no freſh water was to 


be hoped for, by the fide of the marſhes of Serbo- 


nis, which the Egyptians call the vapour of Typhon's 
breath, but which ſeem to be cauſed by the over- 
flowing of the Red fea, which in thoſe parts is ſe- 
parated from the Mediterranean but by a ſmall 
neck of land, But Antony being .ordered thither 
with the cavalry, did not only make himſelf maſter 
of the paſſes, but even of Pelufium, which is a very 
conſiderable city, and made the garriſon priſoners ; 
by which means he rendered the march ſecure to 
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the army, and confirmed the general in his hopes of 
victory. I he enemy ſoon received a great advan- 


tage from Antony's love of glory; for when Ptole- 


my had entered Peluſium very much enraged againſt 
the Egyptians, and deſigning to put them every one 
to the #word, Antony reſolutely withſtood him, and 


prevented him from executing his purpoſe. In the 


many great battles which were tought he gave va- 


rious proots of his valour and conduct, but more 
eſpecially in that action of his, when wheeling a- 
bout he attacked the rear of the enemy, and gave 


opportunity to thoſe that charged them in front to 


obtain an entire victory, for which he received 
ſuitable rewards and honours. His humanity to- 
wards the corpſe of Archelaus, who fell in the ac- 
tion, was taken notice of even by the common peo- 
ple. He had been his intimate friend, and was 
connected with him by the rights of hoſpitality; 3 
and though:he was compelled by his duty-to fight 

againſt him whilſt he was living, yet, as ſoon as he 
Rs he was dead, he cauſed his body to be ſearch- 
ed after, and having found it in the field, he took 


care to have it interred with royal pomp and magnt- 


ficence, Upon theſe acconnts, he left behind him 
an extraordinary character among the Alexandri- 
ans, and Was. eſteemed by the Roman ſoldiers a man 
of a great and noble mind. 

There was a remarkable elegance and dignity-i in 
his mien, his beard was of a graceful length, his 
forchead large, his noſe aquiline, and there was a 
manlineſs in his countenance that gave him a reſem- 
blance of the ſtatues and pictures we have of Hercu- 
les; and indeed it was an ancient tradition, that the 
Antonies were deſcended from Hercules, by a ſon of 
his called Anteon; and this opinion Antony endea- 


- voured to confirm by affecting to reſemble him 


both in his mien and dreſs ; for whenever he ap- 
peared in public, he wore his veſt girt low about the 
bir, a large ſword on his ſide, and over all a coarſe 

mantle. 
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mantle. What might ſcem to ſome very inſupport- 
able; his vain-glory, his diſpoſition: to raillery, his 
drinking in public, and frequenting the common | 

ſoldiers tables and eating-places, made him the de- 
light of tlfe whole army, He was very agreeable 
in his amours, gained many friends by the aſſiſtance 
he gave them in carrying on their intrigues, and. 
could without offence hear them rally him upon 
his own. The generoſity of his temper in beſtow- 
ing gratuities with a liberal hand to the ſoldiers and 
huis friends, laid a noble foundation for his advance- 
ment at the beginning, and was very advantageous 
to him in ſupporting his power afterwards, though 
he was continually weakening it by a thouſand fol- 
lies which he committed daily. One inſtance of 
his liberality I muſt relate. He had ordered two 
hundred and fifty thouſand ' drachmas. (Which 
fum the Romans call deczes) to be given to one of 
his friends; and his ſteward wondering at the ex- 
travagance of the ſum, laid all the filver in a heap,. 
that Antony might ſee it as he paſſed by. Accord- 
ingly when he had caſually caſt his eyes upon it, he- 
” aſked his ſteward That it was for? and when he was. 
; | anſwered, that it was the ſum he had ordered as a pre- 
= /ent for ſuch à perſon, Antony perceiving the envy: 
=} and ill- nature of the man, replied, I thought the ſum 
I had ordered would have appeared much more con- 
ſiderable 3 it is too little, let it be doubled. But this 
ny long after the time I am.now ſpeaking 
of | | 
Ihe citizens of Rome were divided into two par- 
ties; they who favoured the ſenate followed Pom- 
pey, who was then preſent; the popular party were 
for bringing Cæſar with his army from Gaul. Cu- 
rio the friend of Antony having changed his party, 
and devoted himſelf to Cæſar, brought over Anto- 
ny likewiſe; and the authority that he had gained 
by his eloquence, and by his great expenſes, which 
were conſtantly ſupplied by Cæſar, gave him op- 
D d. 2: Paortunity 
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portunity of making his friend Antony tribune of. 
the people, and afterwards augur, Antony, as 
ſoon as he got into power, was very. ſerviceable to 
Cæſar's party. In the firſt: place, he oppoſed the 
conſul Marcellus, who had deſigned: to give Pom- 
pey the command of the old legions, and to em- 
power him to raiſe new ones; at the ſame time he 
got it decreed, that the forces then on foot ſhould 
be ſent into Syria, and added to the army there un- 
der the command of Bibulus, who was carrying on 
the war againſt the Parthians, and that no perſons: 
ſhould give in their names to ſerve under Pompey, 

In the next place, finding that Pompey's faction, 
would, not ſuffer Cæſar's letters to be received. or 
read in the ſenate, by virtue of his office he read 
them publicly, and ſucceeded ſo well, that many 
were brought to change their mind, and. to declare 
that Cæſar's demands were juſt and reaſonable. At 


length two queſtions being put in the ſenate, the one, 


Whether Pompey ſhould diſmiſs his army? the other, 
A hether . ſhould diſmiſs his? a few. were for the 
former, and. all but a few for the latter. Where 
upon Antony ſtood up, and put the queſtion, He- 
ther it would be agreeable to them that both Pompey and 
Cæſar ſhould dif} niſs their armies © This propoſal was 
approved of with great acclamations, and Antony 
was very. much commended,. and deſired to put it 
to the vote. But this being oppoſed by the conſuls, 
Cæſar's friends made ſome. new propoſals which 
ſeemed not unreaſonable; but they were brow- 


beaten by Cato, and Antony himſelf was command- 
ed to leave the ſenate by Lentulus the conſul. He 


curſed them bitterly at his departure; and diſgui- 
ſing himſelf in a ſervant's habit, accompanied only 


with Quintus Caſſius in a hired chariot, he went 


immediately to Cæſar. They were no ſooner ar- 
rived, but they loudly complained, that affairs at 
Name were tranſacted without any regard to order or 
155 that the privilege * M was denied to the tri- 


bunes,. 
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bunes, and that he who aſſerted what was juſt and rea- 
ſonable, was expelled and put in danger of his life. 
Cæſar upon this marched his army into Italy; 
and hence it was that Cicero ſaid in his Philippics, 
that Antony was the cauſe of the civil war, as Helen 
was of the Trojan *. But this is manifeſtly: falſe, . 
For Cæſar was not of ſo weak a temper, nor fo ea- 
fily tranſported by paſſipn, as immediately to wage 
war with his country upon the fight of Antony and 
Caſſius ſeeking refuge in his camp in a mean ha- 
bit and a hired chariot, unleſs he had reſolved on 
it long before. This indeed was to him, who had. 
long wanted a pretence for declaring war, a fair 
and plauſible occaſion ; but his true motive was the. 
ſame that formerly ſet Alexander and Cyrus at va- 
riance with all mankind, the unquenchable thirſt of: 
empire, and the mad ambition of being the great- 
eſt man in the world, which was impoſſible for him 
to be till he had reduced Pompey... | 
As ſoon as he had made himielf maſter of Rome, 
and driven Pompey out of Italy, he reſolved. firſt 
to turn his arms againſt the legions Pompey had in 
Spain, -and then, having a fleet in readineſs, to go 
in purſuit of Pompey himſelf, leaving in the mean 
time the government of Rome to Lepidus the præ- 
tor, and the government of Italy and the command. . 
of the army to Antony tribune of the people. 
Antony ſoon gained the affections of his ſoldiers, 
by joining, with them in their exerciſes; by-eating 
and drinking with them, and making them preſents -. 
to the utmoſt of his abilities. But he was very: 
much diſliked by every one elſe; for he was too la- 
Zy to attend to the complaints of the injured, and 
was peeviſh and impatient with thoſe who came to 
him upon buſineſs; and beſides, he was infamous 
for. his familiarity with other mens wives. In ſhort, 
the government of Cæſar, which in itſelf was far 
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from being tyrannical, was rendered odious by his 
friends. And as Antony had the greateſt power, 
he committed the moſt notorious outrages, and 
conſequently moſt of the blame was thrown upon 
him, Cæſar however, at his return from Spain, 
winked at his faults ; but he was not at all to blame 
when he employed Antony in war, he being a very 
active, brave, and ſkilful commander. 

Cæſar embarking at Brunduſium, ſailed over the 
Ionian ſea with a few troops, and ſent back the 
fleet, with orders to Antony and Gabinius to put 
the army on board, and land as ſoon as poflible in 
Macedonia. Gabinius, who was afraid to go 'by 
ſea, the paſſage being dangerous on account of the 
winter-ſeaſon, was forced to march his army a 
great way about by land. But Antony, fearing 
| Jeſt Cæſar might be overpowered by the great num- 
ber of enemies that ſurrounded him, drove back 
Libo, who was at anchor with a fleet in the mouth 
of the haven. of Brunduſium; for he ſent out ſeve- 


ral ſmall veſſels, with which he encompaſſed each 


of Libo's galleys, and ſo forced them to retire. 
This gave him an opportunity of putting aboard 
twenty thouſand foot, and eight hundred: horſe, 
with which he fet ſail, The enemy having eſpied 
him, made up to him; but he eſcaped this danger by 
the favour of a ſtrong ſouth-wind, which made the 
fea ſo rough, that the enemy's fleet was not able to 
reach him. But the ſame wind drove him at firſt upon 
a rocky ſhore, againſt which the ſea beat with ſuch 
violence that there was no hope of eſcaping ſhip- 
wreck. But on a ſudden it turned about to the 
fouth-weſt, and blew from land to. the main ſea, 
where Antony failing in ſecurity, ſaw the coaſt all 
covered with the wrecks of the enemy's fleet ; for 
the ſtorm had driven their ſhips. upon the rocks, 
where many of them were daſhed to pieces. An- 
tony making his advantage of this diſafter, took 
many priſoners, and a very conſiderable booty. He 


likewiſe. 
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likewiſe made himſelf maſter of the town of Liſſus, 
and by the ſeaſonable arrival of ſo great a rein- 
forcement very much animated Cæſar. 

Among the many battles which were fought, - 
there was none in which he did not ſignalize him- 
ſelf; twice he ſtopped the army in its flight, led 
them back to thg charge, and gained the victory ; 
ſo that, next to Cæſar, he had the greateſt reputa- 
tion of any perſon in the army, And what opinion 
Czſar himſelf had of him, plainly appeared at the 
laſt and deciſive battle of Pharſalia. He led the 
right wing himſelf, and committed the charge of 
the left to Antony, as the beſt bf all his officers. 
After the battle, Cæſar being created dictator, went 
in purfuit of Fompey, and ſent Antony to Rome, 
with the character of general of the horſe, This 
officer is next in power to the dictator, when pre- 
ſent, and in his abſence rules in chief, and almoſt 
alone; for, upon the election of a dictator, all other 
magiſtrates except the tribunes ceaſe to exerciſe any 
authority in Rome. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, who was a young 
man and fond of new projects, propoſed a law for 
aboliſhing all debts, and preſſed Antony to join 
with. him, he being his friend, and forward enough 
to promote any thing that was agreeable to the com- 
mon people; but Aſinius and Trebellius did all 
they could to divert him from it. Antony happen- 
ed at this time to be ſeized with a violent fit of jea- 
louſy, and ſuſpected that there was a ſecret com- 
merce betwixt Dolabella and his wife, who was his 
firſt couſin, being the daughter of Caius Antonius, 
who had been Cicero's colleague when he was con- 
ful, Wherefore to revenge this injury he divor- 


ced his wife, and joining with Afinius, openly op- 


poſed Dolabella, who had taken poſſeſſion of the 
forum, in order to get his law paſſed ; but the ſe- 
nate having ordered Antony to employ force againſt 
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him, he attacked him, killed many of his men, and 
loſt ſome of his wm. 

By this action he ineurred the diſpleaſure of the 
people; and at the ſame time his way of life made 
him odious to all wiſe and good men, who, as Ci-. 
cero ſays, deteſted his revelling at unſeaſonable: 
bours, his extravagant expenſes, his groſs and 
ſeandalous lewdneſs, his ſleeping in the day-time, 
his walks to digeſt his debauches, and his riotous: 
entertainments and diverſions at night for ſolemni- 
ꝛing the nuptials of ſome comedian or buffoon, It 
is reported, that having been drinking all nicht at 
the wedding of Hippias the comedian, and in the 
morning being obliged to harangue the people, he 
went out, overcharged as he was, and vomited be- 
fore them all, one of his friends receiving it in his 
gown. Sergius, the comedian, was he who had the 
greateſt power with him; and Cytheris, a lady of 
the ſame profeſſion, the woman that had his heart, 
| She, when he went his progreſs, accompanied him 
in a litter, and had an equip?ge not at all inferior 
to his mother's. Ihe people were ſcandaliſed at 
the great pomp of his travelling plate, which was 
more proper for a triumph, than a joarney ; at his 
cauſing tents to be ſet up every where in. the way 
by the ſides of rivers, and in groves, for his dining 
with all the luxury imaginable; at his having his 
chariot drawn by lions, and at his lodging his 
whores and female muſicians, whereſoever he paſſed, 
in the houſes of grave men, and virtuous women. 


And it ſeemed very unreaſonable that Cæſar at a | 


diſtance from Italy ſhould fare hardly, and with 
great fatigue and hazard purſue the remainder of 
a dangerous war, whilſt others, under his autho- 
rity, left no inſolence unpractiſed upon their fel 
low- citizens. 

This ſeems to have increaſed, the diſturbances in 
Rome, and to have encouraged. the ſoldiers. to in- 
ſult· and plunder. the people. And for this Sele 

| Klar 


Cæſar was killed, and that the enemy were march- 
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Cæſar at his return pardoned Dolabella, and being 
created the third time conſul, took not Antony, 
but Lepidus for his colleague. Pompey's houſe be- 
ing to be ſold, Antony bought it ; but when they 
came to aſk him for the purchaſe-money,. he fell 


into a paſſion ; and he ſays himſelf that this was 
the reaſon why he would not follow Cæſar into A- 


frica, for he thought that his former ſervices had 
not been recompenſed as they deſerved. Cæſar 
however, by exprefling his diſlike of Antony's 
courſe of life, ſeems to have given ſome check to 
his exceſſive diſſoluteneſs; for he became more re- 
gular in his conduct, and married Fulvia the wi- 
dow of the ſeditious Clodius, a woman not born 
for ſpinning or houſewitery, nor one that could be: 
content with the power of ruling a huſband in a 
private ſtation, but who had a ſpirit fit to govern: 
a prince and direct the leader of an army. So that 
Cleopatra had great obligations to Fulvia for having 
taught Antony to be ſo ſubmiſſive to female autho- 
rity; for he had gone through ſuch a courſe of di- 
ſcipline, as rendered him perfectly tame and tracta- 
ble when he came into her hands. Antony howe- 
ver by many juvenile ſportive tricks endeavoured 
to divert her, and keep her in good humour. Thus 
when Cæſar after his victory in Spain was on his; 
return home, Antony, among many others, went: : 
out to meet him; but a rumour being ſpread that 


ing into Italy, he returned to Rome, and diſguiſing: 

himſelf in the habit of a ſlave, came to the houſe 

by night, ſaying that he had brought a letter to- 

Fulvia from Antony. He was immediately intro- 

duced to her with his head muffled up; and the: * 

with great impatience, before ſhe received the let- 

ter, aſked if Antony were well? He made no an- 

ſwer, but gave her the letter, and as ſhe was open- 

ing it took her about the neck and kifled her. 2 
1117 CIT EWy O04 little 
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little ſtory, out of many of the ſame kind, we thought 
fit to relate as a ſpecimen of the reſt. 

All the principal men of the city went ſome days 
journey to meet Cæſar in his return from Spain; 
but Antony was the beſt received of any, being ad- 
mitted to ride the whole journey with him in his 
chariot. Behind came Brutus Albinus, and Octa- 
vius his niece's ſon, who was afterwards called Au- 
guſius js ond and reigned many years over the Ro- 
mans. Cæſar being created the fifth time conſul, 
immediately choſe Antony for his colleague ; but 
deſigning himſelf to quit the conſulſhip in favour 
of Dolabella, he acquainted the ſenate with his re- 
ſolution. Antony however violently oppoſed it, 


and reproached Dolabella in the moſt injurious 


terms, who returned the inſult with equal warmth ; 


— 


every one they meet. Antony was one of theſe; 


ſo that Cæſar, being aſhamed of their indecent be- 


Haviour, referred the conſideration of the affair to 


another time. I he next time it was propoſed, An- 
tony cried out that the omens taken from the fliglit 
of birds were unfavourable to this promotion; thus 
Czſar was obliged to give up his deſign, and to a- 
bandon Dolobella, who was very much enraged at 
bis diſappointment. Cæſar ſeems to have had no 
leſs diſlike to Dolabella than to Antony; for when 
one of his friends accuſed them of having ſome de- 
fign againſt him, he anſwered, I am not afraid of 
theſe fat and ſleek men, but of the pale and the lean; 
meaning Brutus and Caſſius, who afterwards con- 
ſpired againſt him, and killed him. And Antony 
himſelf, without defigning it, gave. them a very 
plauſible pretence for that undertaking. For when 
the Komans were celebrating the feſtival called Lu- 
percalia, Cæſar fat on the roſtrum in, a triumphal 


habit, to ſee the courſe, For on this occaſion ma- 


ny young noblemen, and ſome of the magiſtrates, 
anointed with oil, and having ſtraps Of white lea- 
ther in their hands, run about and ſtrike in ſport 


but 
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but omitting the performance of what was required 
by the original inſtitution, he took a laurel garland, 
and having wreathed a diadem about it, ran to- 
wards the roſtrum, and being lifted up by his com- 
panions, would have put it upon the head of Cæ- 
ſar, intimating that he ought to be declared King; 
but Cæſar ſeemingly refuſed the offer, for which 
he was greatly applauded by the people. Antony 
however perſiſted in his deſign; ſo that there was 
a conteſt for ſome time between him and Cæſar, the 
one offering, and the other refuſing, with this dif- 
ference, that only a few of Antony's friends ap- 
plauded him when he offered the diadem, but all 
the people with loud ſhouts applauded Cæſar when 
he refuſed it, This indeed is very remarkable, that 
the people ſhould endure patiently. all that a kingly 
government could impoſe, and at the ſame time 
dread the name of king, as the utter deſtruction of 
their liberty, Cæſar, being very much concerned 
at what had paſſed, came down from the roſtrum, 
and laying bare his neck, cried out, Stri#e who will, 
The crown at laſt was put upon one of his ſtatues 
but the tribunes took it off, to the great ſatisfaction 
of the people, who followed them home with loud 
acclamations ; Cæſar however reſented the action, 
and. afterwards turned them out of their office. 
Theſe things gave great encouragement to Brutus 
andwaMus, who, when they had choſen the moſt 
faithful of their friends for the execution of this 
enterpriſe, were thinking to engage Antony, E- 
very one approved of him, except T rebonius, who 
informed them that Antony and he had travelled 
and lodged together in the late journey they took 
to meet Cæſar, and that he had let fall ſeveral hints 
concerning the matter now in hand, on purpoſe to 
found him; that Antony very well underſtood 
him, but did not at all approve of the deſigns; that 
notwithſtanding this he had never revealed the diſ- 
courſe to Cæſar, but faithfully kept the ſecret. 


The 
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The conſpirators then propoſed that Antony ſhould 


be killed with Cæſar; but this Brutus would by no 


means conſent to, thinking that an action underta- 
ken in defence of juſtice and the laws, ought to 


be clear from the leaſt appearance of injuſtice. But 
as they fearcd Antony's perſonal ſtrength, and the 
great authority that he derived from his office in 


the ſtate, they agreed, that when Cæſar had enter- 
ed the ſenate-houſe, and they were upon the point 


of executing their deſign, ſome of the conſpirators 
thould amuſe him without by a' diſcourſe on pre- 
tended buſineſs. _ EL 
Juſt as they had ordered it Cæſar was ſlain; and 
Antony putting on a ſervant's habit, concealed him- 
felf ; but underſtanding that the conſpirators had 
aflembled in the capitol, and had no further deſign 
upon any one, he perſuaded them to come down, 
and delivered up his ſon to them as an hoſtage, 
That night Caſſius ſupped with Antony, and Bru- 
tus with Lepidus. Ihe next day he called the 1e- 


nate, where he propoſed that an act of oblivion 


ſhould be paſſed, and that provinces ſhould be at- 
ſigned to Brutus and Caſſius. The- ſenate agreed 
to theſe propoſitions, and ratified every thing that 
had been enacted by Cæſar. Thus Antony went 
out of the ſenate with ſuch reputation and efteem 
no man had ever gained before him; fer it was ap- 
parent that he had taken away all the grounds of a 
civil war, and had ſhown himſelf an able politician, 
by ſettling and compoſing the commonwealth in 
circumſtances of ſuch danger and difficulty. But 
the reputation he had with the people ſoon made 


him abandon theſe moderate and prudent counſels, 


and led him to imagine that he ſhould ſoon be the 
firſt man in the ſtate if he-could but once ſupplant 
Brutus. Wherefore when Cæſar's body was expo- 
fed in the forum, he took upon him to pronounce 
the cuſtomary funeral oration; and perceiving the 
people to be deeply affected with what he had ſaid 

in 
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. in commendation of Cæſar, he endeavoured ſtill : 

more to raiſe their compaſſion, and enlarged upon 

every ſtriking circumſtance of this tragical event. 

a To complete all, he took the robe from off the 

; dead body, and held it up, ſhowing it ſtained with 

: blood, and pierced through in many places, call- 

: ing the perpetrators of this deed villains and mur- 

: derers. His harangue had ſo great an effect upon 

© Þ the multitude, that they would not defer the ſo- - 

1 lemnities of the funeral, but making a pile of tables 

and forms in the very forum, ſet fire to it; and e- "i 
very one taking a brand, ran in great fury to the 

1 Z conſpirators houſes, with a reſolution to burn and 

det then. © | 

- 7 -Upon this tumult Brutus and his whole party left 

z | the city, and Cæſar's friends joined themſelves to 

» Antony, Calphurnia, Cæſar's wife, intruſted him 4 

* with almoſt all her treaſure, which amounted to no 

1 leſs than four thouſand talents. He got alſo into his 

E hands all Cæſar's papers, which contained a parti- 


1 cular account of all his defigns, Theſe papers 
- Þ were very ſerviceable to Antony; for by inſerting 


d into them whatever names he pleaſed, he made 
|: ſome of his friends magiſtrates, ſome ſenators, re- 
called ſome from exile, and ſet others at libert 

n | who were impriſoned, pretending that all this was 
5 ordered ſo by Cæſar. Theſe perſons the Romans, 


by way of raillery, called Charonites * becauſe * 
when their title to the benefits they had received 
was called in queſtion, they were obliged to have 
recourſe to the regiſters of a dead man. In ſhort 
Antony's power in Rome was abſolute; for he 
himſelf was conſul, and his two brothers in two 
poſts of great authority; Caius being prætor, and 
Lucius tribune of the people. 

While affairs were in this ſituation at Rome, the 


'9: They were likewiſe called Orcini, Quos Orcinos vulgus vocabat, 
ſaith Suetonius. So they called thoſe ſlaves who were enfrancuiſed 
by their maſter's lat will. 
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young Cæſar, who, as we have ſaid, was Julius 
Cſar's niece's ſon, and was by teſtament left his 
heir, arrived at Rome from Apollonia, where he 
reſided when his uncle was killed. The firſt thing 
he did was to viſit Antony, as Julius Cæſar's friend. 
He ſpoke to him concerning the money that was in 
his hands, and reminded him of the legacy Cæſar 
had left of ſeventy-five drachmas to every Roman 
citizen. Antony at firſt took little notice of him, 
but conſidering him as a raw unexperienced youth, 
told him, that it was madneſs for him, who had 
neither capacity nor friends, to take upon him ſuch 
a burden as that of Cæſar's executorſhip and in- 
heritance. : 
Octavius not ſuffering himſelf to be thus repul- 
fed, ſtill inſiſted on the money; which ſo provo- 
ked Antony, that he endeavoured upon all occa- 
ſions to mortify and affront him. He oppoſed him 
when he was candidate for the tribuneſhip; and 
when he attempted to carry into the theatre the 
golden chair *, granted by the ſenate to his father, 
he threatened to ſend him to priſon if he did not 
deſiſt from ſoliciting the people. But when Octavius 
applied himſelf to Cicero, and the reſt of Anto- 
's enemies, and was by them recommended to 
the ſenate, while he himſelf courted the people, 
and drew all the veteran ſoldiers out of their re- 
ſpective quarters, and formed them into a body; 
then Antony began to be ſo apprehenſive, that he 
gave him a meeting in the capitol, where they con- 
ferred ſome time together, and at length came to 
an accommodation. | | 
That night Antony had a very unlucky dream ; 
for he fancied that his right hand was thunder- 
ſtruck; and ſome few days after he was informed 


| # 

* For the ſenate had granted to Cæſar a right of uſing in all the 
theatres a feat, or chair of gold, adorned with a crown of the ſame 
metal, and with ſeveral precious ſtones, ſuch as were uſually appropri- 
atea to the deities, Dion, lib. xliv. 
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| that Cæſar had a deſign upon his life,” Czfar would 
have juſtified himſelf, but was not believed; ſo that 
the breach was now made as wide as ever, and both of 


them poſted continually all over Italy to engage the 


old troops that lay ſcatrered in their quarters, by pro- 
miſing them great rewards, and each endeavoured 
to be beforchand with the other in ſecuring thoſe 
legions that were ſtill on foot. Cicero, who had the 
greateſt authority of any man in Rome, exaſpera- 
ted the people againſt Antony, and at length per- 
ſuaded the ſenate to declare him a public enemy, 
and to ſend to Cæſar the rods and axes, and all 
other marks of honour that are uſually given to the 
prætor; and at the ſame time the conſuls Hirtius 
and Panſa were ſent to drive Antony out of Italy. 
The armies engaged near Modena, and Cæſar him- 
ſelf was preſent. Antony was defeated, though both 
the confuls were ſlain. In his flight he was redu- 
ced to great diſtreſs, but the worſt of his misfor- 
tunes was famine; yet in theſe extremities he natu- 
rally fell into ſuch a behaviour, as made him ap- 
pear a much better man than he really was; and 
Antony in misfortune was not eafily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from a virtuous man. It is not extraordinary 
for men that fall into great difficulties to know 
what is right and virtuous; yet there are but very 
few, who in great extremities have the reſolution to 
imitate what they admire, and to avoid what they 
condemn; on the contrary, many perſons, when in 
ſuch circumſtances, through weakneſs of mind 
ſuffer thoſe paſſions that are habitual to them to 
gain greater ſtrength than ever. But Antony was 
a moſt illuſtrious example of patience to the army; 
for, though accuſtomed to ſo much luxury and de- 
licacy, he was contented to drink ſtinking water, 
and to feed upon wild fruits and roots ; nay it is 
reported, that they devoured the very barks of 
trees; and in paſſing over the Alps they lived up- 
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on the flefli of beaſts that no man had ever before 
taſted. 


Antony's deſign was to join Lepidus, who com- | 
manded the army on the other ſide of the Alps, 


and whom he looked upon as his friend, he having 


done him many kind offices with Julius Cæſar. He 
encamped near Lepidus's army ; but receiving from 


him no ſort of encouragement, he was reſolved to 
try his fortune and venture all.. His- hair was 
rough and uncombed, and his beard: grown to 
a great length, he having never ſhaved it ſince his 
late defeat. in this. guiſe, and with a mourning 
. mantle thrown over him, he came near the trenches 
of Lepidus, and began to harangue the army. Some 
were affected by his habit, others by his words ;; 
and Lepidus fearing the conſequence, ordered the 
trumpets to ſound, that he might be heard no 
longer. This raiſed in the ſoldiers a greater ſenſe 
of pity, ſo that they ſecretly ſent Lælius and Clo- 
dius drefted in womens cloaths, and adviſed Anto- 
ny to attack Lepidus's trenches, aſſuring him that many 
of them were diſpoſed to receive him, and even to kill Le- 
pidus if be * it. Antony would by no means 
ſuffer any violence to be offered to Lepidus; but 
the next day he marched at the head of his troops, 
ſounded a river which lay between the two camps, 


and was the firſt that threw himſelf into the water 


in order to gain the other ſide, where he obſerved 
Lepidus's ſoldiers in great numbers reaching out 
their hands to help him, and beating down the 
works to make way for him. Having entered the 
camp, and finding kimſelf abolute maſter of it, he 
treated Lepidus with great civility, and gave him 


the title of father when he ſpoke to him; and 


though he had every thing at his own command, 
he left him the title of general, and all the honours 
belonging to it. This behaviour induced Munatius 
Plancus, who was encamped not far off with a con- 
ſiderable force, to come and join him. Thus being 


rendered 
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rendered very ſtrong he repaſſed the Alps, and led 
with him into Italy ſeventeen legions of foot, and 
ten thouſand horſe; beſides theſe he left ſix legions 
in garriſon under the command of Varius one of 
his familiar friends, and drinking ee Who 
was ſurnamed Cotylon * 


Ceſar perceiving that Cicero's intention was to 


re-eſtabliſh/ the ſtate in its former liberty, quitted 
him ſoon, and by his friends made propefals of an 
accommodation to Antony. They both met toge- 
ther with Lepidus in a ſmall iſland in a river "4; 
where the conference laſted three days. Ihe em- 
pire of the world was divided amongſt them, as if 
it had been their paternal inheritance. The only 
thing that was attended with any difficulty was-to 
determine who ſhould be put to death, each of them 
being deſirous to deſtroy his. enemies, and to fave 
his friends. At laſt their reſentment againſt their 


enemies prevailing over their affection for their. 
friends or relations, Cæſar ſacrificed Cicero to An- 
tony, Antony his uncle Lucius to Cæſar, and both of 
them caſily granted to Lepidus the liberty to murder 
his on brother Paulus; though there are ſome. 


who ſay that they required i it of him, I believe tliat 
nothing was ever heard of ſo barbarous as this com» 
poſition ; ; for in this exchange of blood for blood, 
each of them was the murderer, not only of thoſe 


that were given up to him by the other two, but of 


them alſo whom he abandoned to the rage of the 
others; and by thus murdering.thoſe againſt whom 


they had no reſentment, they ſhowed themſelves 


more cruel and unjuſt te their friends than even to 
their enemies. 


This agreement being made, the a deſired 


*- Cicero in his Philippics calls him Cotyla, which is the name of 
a.Greck meaſure containing about half a pint, and therefore uſed. for 
a cup. 75 

+ This iſland was about two miles diſtant from . in the ri- 
ver Rhenus. 
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that their confederacy and friendſhip might be ce- 
mented by ſome alliance; and accordingly Cæſar 
married Claudia the daughter of Fulvia wife to An- 
tony. As ſoon as this was reſolved on, they ſettled 
the. liſt of ſuch as had been marked down tor 
death, amounting in the whole to three hundred 
perſons, When Cicero was killed, Antony order- 
ed the murderers to cut off his head and his right 
hand with which he had written his invectives a- 
gainſt him; and when they were brought before 
him, he beheld them with great ſatisfaction, and 
ſeveral times laughed for joy at the fight. After 
he had ſatiated himſelf with the view of them, he 
ordered them to be fixed upon the roſtrum, not con- 
 fidering, that, by this ſhocking abuſe of his power 
and good-fortune, the affront he deſigned to the 
memory of the dead, redounded to his own diſ- 
grace. His uncle Lucius Cæſar being cloſely pur- 
ſued took refuge in his ſiſter's houſe, where when 
the murderers had broke in, and were preſſing in- 
to her chamber, ſhe met them at the door, and 
ſtretching out her hands, cried out ſeveral times, 
Le ſhall never kill Lucius Ceſar, till you firſt kill me the 
mother of your general; and by this firmneſs and con- 
ſtancy ſhe ſaved her brother. | 
This triumvirate was very hateful to the Ro- 
mans: but the chief blame was laid upon Antony; 
for he was older than Cæſar, and had greater au- 
thority than: Lepidus; and beſides, he had no 
ſooner ſettled his affairs, but he returned to his 
former debauched and diſſolute way of living. But 
the hatred and infamy that he incurred by his in- 
temperance, were very much aggravated by his li- 
ving in the houſe of Pompey the Great, a man no 
leſs celebrated for his temperance and humanity, 
than for his three triumphs. The people could 
not without indignation ſee the doors of that houſe 
ſhut againſt magiſtrates, generals, and ambaſſadors, 
who were inſolently refuſed admittance, while it 
” We | | WAS 
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was open to players, jugglers, and drunken flatter- 
ers, upon whom he ſpent the greateſt part of thoſe 
immenſe ſums which he had accumulated by ſo ma- 
ny acts of violence and extortion. For the trium- 
viri not only ſeized and ſold the eſtates of ſuch as 
had been proſcribed, by means of falſe accuſations 
defrauding the widows and orphans of their right 


of inheritance, and beſides burdened the people 


with unreaſonable impoſitions; but hearing that 
large ſums of money, belonging both to ſtrangers 
and to the citizens of Rome, had been depoſited in 
the hands of the Veſtal virgins, they went and took 
it away by force. When Cæſar perceived that 
Antony's covetouſneſs and prodigality were inſati- 
able, he demanded a diviſion to be made of the 
treaſure. The army was alſo divided when they 
marched into Macedonia againſt Brutus and Caſ- 
ſius, the government of Rome being committed to 
Lepidus. | 


When they had taken the field, and lay encamp- | 


ed within ſight of the enemy, Antony oppoſite to 
Caſſius, and Cæſar to Brutus, Cæſar did nothing 
worth relating; but ſucceſs and victory continually 
attended Antony, In the firſt battle Cæſar was 
routed by Brutus, his camp was taken, and he him- 
ſelf very narrowly eſcaped by flight, He tells us in- 
deed in his own commentaries, that on account of 
a dream, which one of his friends had the prece- 
ding night, he withdrew juſt before the battle be- 
gun *. Antony overcame Caſſius: though ſome ſay 
that Antony was not preſent at the engagement, but 
that he joined his army afterwards in the purſuit, 
Caſſius not knowing any thing of Brutus's ſudceſs, 


was at his own earneſt entreaty killed by Pindarus, 


* In the life of Brutus is ſaid that M. Antorius, a friend of Czar, 
having dreamed that he ſaw a vitov, which diredted Cæſar to be re- 


moved ou: of ihe camp, the v:ſion was immediately obeyqd; and he 


Was removed very ſea.on-bly. Dion fays that he was in the action, 
but like a ſick perſon without his armour, e 
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one of his freedmen and moſt faithful friends: 
Shortly after they fought another battle, and Bru- 


rus being defeated, flew himſelf, Antony had al- 


moſt all the honour of this victory, becauſe Cæſar 
was fick at that time, When he found the body 
of Brutus, he gently. reproached him with the 
death of his brother Caius, who was ſlain by the 
order of Brutus in Macedonia, in revenge for the 
murder of Cicero. However, he charged the guilt 
of it upon Hortenſius, rather than Brutus, and 
therefore ordered him to be ſlain upon his brother's 
tomb, He caſt his rich purple robe upon the dead 


body of Brutus, and ordered one of his freedmen 


to take care of the funeral, Some time after being 
informed that the man had not burat the robe with 
the corpſe, and had detained part of the money 
which was to be expended- on the funcral, he com- 
manded him to be ſlain. | | 
Soon after this victory Cæſar was conveyed to 
Rome; where it was generally thought that his diſ- 
temper would ſoon put an end to his life. Antony 
in the mean time made his progreſs through the 
provinces of. Aſia, where he raiſed contributions, 
and then paſſed at the head of a formidable army 
into Greece. And the impoſitions were neceflari- 
ly very great, ſince a donative of five hundred 
drachmas had been promiſed to every common ſol- 
dier. = Iu ; | 
Antony's behaviour towards the Grecians was at 
firſt very obliging ; he amuſed himſelf in hearing 
the learned men difpute, in ſeeing their ſports, and 
frequenting their religious ceremonies ; he ſhowed 
a great deal of equity in deciding controverſies, and 


was fond af being ſtyled the lover of Greece, but a- 
bove all in being called the benefaftor of Athens, to 


which city he made very conſiderable preſents. 
The Megareans, in imitation of the Athenians, re- 
ſolving to entertain Antony with the: fight of ſomes» 
thing curious, invited him to come and * their 
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ſenate-houſe. When he had viewed it, they aſked 
him hsw he led it? he told them it was little, and 
ruinous. He cauſed an exact furvey to made of 
the temple of Apollo Pythius, as. if he had de- 
figned to repair it; and indeed he promiſed the ſe- 
nate to do ſo. But when he went into Aſia, lea» 
ving Lucius Cenſorinus in Greece; when he had 
begun to enrich himſelf with the ſpoils of the coun+ 
try; when kings daily frequented his. door, and 
queens were rivalling-one another who ſhould make 
him the greateſt pretents, or appear. moſt charming 
in his eyes; then (whilſt Czfar was engaged in. 
war, and ſtruggling with ſeditions at Rome) Anto- 
ny gave a looſe to his paſſions, and fell again into 
his former licentious courſe of life; then Anaxe- 
nor a harper, Xuthus a performer on the flute,. 
Metrodorus a dancer, and a ſet of Aſiatic come- 
dians, (who far ſurpaſſed in. buffoonery all the 
Vretches of that profeſſion whom he had brought 
from Italy), were admitted into the court, and ob- 
tained the chief credit there. From this time riot 
and diſorder univerſally prevailed, and Aſia was 
like the city that Sophocles ſpeaks of, 


Mpere clouds of incenſe mounted to the ſkies, 
And hymns reſounded mix'd with mournful cries *, 


When he made his entry into Epheſus, the wo- 
men met him in the habit of the prieſtefles of Bac- 
chus, the men. and boys were dreſſed like ſatyrs and 
fauns, and throughout the town nothing was to be 
ſeen but ſpears. wreathed about. with ivy, harps, 
Pipes, and flutes, whilſt they ſaluted Antony 1a their 
ſongs by the name of Bacchus the Gracious and the Gen- 
tle; and ſo indeed he was to ſome; but for the mot. 
part he rather deſerved theſe other titles of Bacchus 
the Cruel and Severe; for he would deprive perſons of 


* This paſſage of Sophocles is in the firſt ſcene of his Oedipus. The 
poet ſpeaks there of Thebes which was vifitcd with a deſtructive peſti- 
lence, by which it was almoſt depopulated. 
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noble birth of their fortunes to gratify villains and 
flatterers, who would ſometimes beg the eſtates of 
men yet living, pretending they were dead, and ob- 
taining a grant, take poſſeſſion of them. He gave 
his cook the houſe of a Magneſian citizen, for 
dreſſing his ſupper well on a particular occaſion. 
But when he burdened Aſia with a double tax, Hy- 
breas, in the remonſtrance which he made in behalf 
of the cities, ventured to tell Antony with a pleaſant- 
that was not diſagreeable to his humour, that ſince 


he thought fit to double their taxes, he ſhould double their 


ſummer and autumn too. But when Aſia had furniſh- 
ed two hundred thouſand talents for his ſervice, 
Hybreas ſpoke with greater boldneſs, and reaſoned 
with him thus: F you have not rece:ved the money, de- 
mand it of them who levied it; but if you have received 
it, and are ſtill in want, we are rumed, Theſe words 
touched Antony to the quick ; for he was ignorant 
of many things that had been done in his name; 
and this was owing, not ſo much to indolence and 
careleſſneſs, as to a certain ſimplicity which led him 


to place too great confidence in the integrity of 
thoſe he employed. For he was naturally plain, 


' fincere, and unſuſpicious, and had not a very quick 
diſcernment ; but as ſoon as he diſcovered that a- 


ny faults had been committed, he was greatly con- 


cerned, and very ready to make an acknowledg- 
ment to thoſe who had been injured. He was ve- 
ry prodigal in his rewards, and very ſevere in his 
puniſhments ; but his generoſity was more extrava- 
gant than his ſeverity. His raillery was groſs and 


inſulting : yet it carried with it a cure for the pain 
that it gave; for he allowed others to rally him 


with the ſame freedom that he uſed toward them. 
And this was of very pernicious conſequence to his 
affairs ; for he imagined that thoſe friends, who u- 
ſed ſo much freedom in their mirth, would never 
| Hatter or deceive him in any buſineſs of importance; 
not perceiving that theſe ſubtile * di _ 
eir 
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their fulſome flattery with this poignant ſauce to 
make it reliſh the better, knowing that it muſt have 
given him diſguſt had it not been thus qualified ; 
for their delign in taking. theſe liberties with 
him over their cups, was, that when they yielded 
to him in any ſerious debate, their ſubmiſſion might 
ſeem to proceed, not from complaiſance, but from 
a conviction of his ſuperiour judgment. 

Such was the diſpoſition of Antony; and the 
love of Cleopatra being added to his other weak - 
nefles quite completed his ruin : this awakened and 
inflamed many hidden dormant vices, and if _ 
were any ſpark of virtue yet remaining, ſtifle 
entirely. His love began in this manner. . 
his firſt ſetting out on his expedition againſt the 
Parthians, he ſent to Cleopatra, ordering her to 
meet him in Cilicia, that ſhe might anſwer ſome 
accuſations that had been brought againſt her of ha- 
ving given great aſſiſtance to Caſſius in the late wars. 
Dellius, who was ſent on this meſſage, had no ſoon- 
er ſeen the beauty of her perſon, and obſerved that 

underſtanding, wit, and addreſs, which appeared 
in her converſation, but he began to conſider that 
it was impoſſible ſuch a woman ſhould receive any 
ill treatment from Antony, and that ſhe certainly 
would have a great influence over him; he there- 
fore ſtudied to pleaſe her and recommend himſelf 
to her favour, and applying the words of Homer, 
adviſed her to go into Cilicia, 


we 


. *, 

| in all the pride of gay attire 

l aCuring her that ſhe need not be in any ſeas of An- 

1 ny, who of all military commanders was the moſt 

» * Dellius in this place makes a, parody upon the 162d verſe of the — 

- fourteenth book of the Iliad, where Juno is deliberating wich herſeif m0 

r how to deceive Jupiter by inſpiring him with love, At length ſhe 
reſolves to dreſs herſelf in her richeſt ornaments, and eren to Mount 

5 Ida, 
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kumane and courteous. Being partly convinced by 
Dellius's diſcourſe, and partly depending on her 
own beauty, which had formerly recommended her 
to Julius Cgſar and the young Pompey, ſhe did 
not doubt but ſhe ſhould cafily make a conqueſt of 
Antony. For when they were acquainted with her, 
ſhe was young and unexperienced; but ſhe was now 
to meet Antony at that age when the beauty and un- 


derſtanding of women are both in full maturity. 


She therefore made great preparation for her jour- 
ney, of money, gifts, and ornaments for her per- 
ſon, ſuitable to the wealth and extent of the king- 
dom which ſhe governed; but her chief hope was 
in herſelf, and in the force of her own charms. 
She received many letters both from Antony and 
his friends to haſten her coming. But ſhe held 
him in ſuch contempt, that ſhe ſailed up the river 
Cydnus in a galley, the ftern of which was covered 
with gold; the fails were of purple; and the oars 
which were ſilver, in their motion kept time to the 
muſic. of flutes, pipes, and harps. She herſelf lay 


under a canopy embroidered with gold, and was 


dreſſed as Venus is ordinarily repreſented ; ſome 
young boys habited like Cupids ſtood on each fide 


to fan her; her maids who were all exccedingly 
beautiful, were dreſſed like ſea-nymphs and graces; 


and ſome managed the rudder, while others work- 
ed at the ropes; a great quantity of coſtly perfumes 


was burnt on board the veſſel, and the fragrance of 


them was diffuſed over the ſhore, which was cover- 
ed with multitudes meeting and following the gal- 
ley, while all the people ran out of the city to ſee 
this uncommon ſpectacle, fo that at laſt Antony 
was left alone upon the tribunal, Preſently a ru- 
mour was ſpread that Venus was come to feaſt with 

Bacchus for the common good of Alia. As foon 
as ſhe landed, Antony ſent to invite her to ſupper, 
but ſhe thought that Antony ſhould rather come to 
her; and he to ſhow his civility readily complied 


_ 


* 
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with her requeſt. He found the preparations mag- 
nificent beyond deſcription ; but nothing aſtoniſh- 
ed him ſo much as the vaſt multitude of lights, 
which on a ſudden were let down all together, and 
ſo artificially diſpoſed, ſome in {quares, and ſome 
in circles, that they afforded one of the moſt won+ 
derful and pleaſing ſpectacles that hiſtory has ever 
mentioned. - 'The next day Antony invited her to 
ſupper, and was. very ambitious to outdo her both 
in the magnificence and contrivance of the enter- 
tainment ; but he came ſhort of both, and was fo 
much convinced of it, that he began to ridicule the 
meanneſs -and ruſticity of his banquet, She per- 
ceiving that Antony's raillery was very groſs, and 
ſavoured much of the ſoldier, jeſted on him in the 
ſame ſtrain without any reſerve. For it is ſaid that 
Cleopatra was not of ſuch ſurpriſing beauty, that 
no one could be compared with her, or that ſhe 
could not be beheld without aſtoniſhment ; but her 
converſation had irreſiſtible charms, and her beau- 
ty being afſfiſted by her wit, and by that natural 
grace and ſweetneſs which appeared in every thing 
the ſaid or did, captivated all who converſed with 
her. The ſound of her voice was fo melodious, 
that it gave inexpreſſible pleaſure to thoſe who heard 
her ſpeak ; and her tongue, like an inftrument of bh 
many ſtrings, had a vaſt compaſs and variety of | 
ſound ; for ſhe ſpoke moſt languages with readi- 
neſs; there were but few of the barbarous nations 
whom ſhe anſwered by an interpreter ; to moſt f 
them ſhe gave audience herſelf, to the Athiopians, 
Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, 
Parthians, and many others, though moſt of the 
kings her predeceſſors could ſcarce attain to the 
| Egyptian tongue, and ſeveral of them had quite 
forgot the Macedonian, which was their original 
language. | | L : ; 
| Antony was ſo deeply enamoured of this woman, 
that while Fulvia his wife maintained his quarrels 
7 5P Okes Fa "EN >" 
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in Rome againſt Cæſar, and when the Parthian 
troops commanded by Labienus, who had em- 
braced their party, and was made their gencral, 
were aſſembled in Meſopotamia, and ready to enter 
Syria, he ſuffered himſelf to be carried away by her 
to Alexandria; where like an idle wanton yourh he 
addicted himſelf to fooliſh ſports and diverſions, to 
riot and luxury, ſquandering away that, the loſs of 
which is, as Antiphon ſays, the deareſt of all loſſes, 
time. They ſet up a ſociety which they called zhe 
znimitable liders. They treated one another by turns, 
and, their expenſes were boundleſs and incredible. 
* Philotas a phyſician of Amphiſſa, who was at that 
time a young man and ſtudent in Alexandria, told 
my grandfather Lamprias, that having an acquaint- 
ance with one of Antony's cooks, he was invited by 
him to ſee what ſumptuous preparations they were 
making for ſupper. When he came into the kit- 
chen, he ſaw a prodigious variety of all kinds of 
proviſions, and particularly eight wild boars roaſted 
whole. He expreſled great ſurpriſe at the number 
of gueſts for whom ſuch an entertainment muſt be 
deſigned ; but the cook laughing, replied, that there 
were not above twelve to ſup, but that every diſh was to 
be ſerved up juſt roaſted to a turn, and if any thing was 
but one minute ill-timed, it was ſpoiled; for, ſaid he, 
Perhaps Antony will ſup juſt now, perhaps a little while 
hence, and perhaps not till it is late, having a mind to 
ſpend ſome time in drinking or converſation ; ſo that nut 
one, but many ſuppers muſt be had in readineſs, for it is not 
eaſy to gueſs at his hour. This was Philotas's ſtory w ho 
related beſides, that he came afterwards into the ſer- 
vice of Antony's eldeſt ſon whom he had by Fulvia, 
and was admitted with other friends to ſit at table with 
him, when he did not eat with his father. it hap- 
pened once, that another phyſician, a loud loqua- 
cious man, having tired the company by his imper- 
tinent diſcourſe, Philotas ſtopped his mouth with 
this ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm. In a fever of a certain 1 
. | co 
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cold water is good; every fever is a fever of a certain 
kind ; therefore in every fever cold water is goed, This 
ſophiſm quite confounded and filenced the phyſi- 


cian ; at which Antony's ſon was ſo pleaſed, that 


he laughed heartily, and then ſaid to thilotas, All. 


that is yours, Philotas, pointing to a fide-board co- 
vered with rich plate. Philotas thanked him for his 
kindneſs, but could not conceive that ſo young a man 
had power to diſpoſe of things of that value. Soon 
after the plate was all brought to him in a cheſt, 

upon which he was deſired to put his ſeal ; but he 


being afraid to accept the preſent, Mhat ail. the man? 
ſaid he who brought it; do not you know that he who 


gives you this is Antony's ſon, who could very well ſpare 
it if it were all gold, However, I would rather adviſe 


you to _—_ the value in money; . for there may be here 
ſome pieces of anitquity, or the works of fome famous ma- 
fler, which Antony may have a particular eſteem , for. 

Theſe ſtories, as my grandfather informed me, 
Philotas uſed frequently to tell. 

Lo return to Cleopatra: Plato admits bus of 
four ſorts of flattery *, but this woman varied it 
into a great number of different forms. Whether 
Antony were ſerious or diſpoſed to mirth, ſhe con- 
tinually invented fome new amuſement to entertain 
him, and to ſecure the power the had over him. She 
never left him by day or night; ſhe played at dice 
with him, drank with him, bunted with him, and 
when he was exerciſing in arms, ſhe always ſtood 
by him. She alſo attended him in his rambles by 
night; and both of them being drefled in the habit 
of ſervants uſed to ſtand at the doors and windows 


# The © alluded to bans? is in the Gorgias, where the philoſo- 
pher, after having defined the four arts which are defigned for the be- 
nefit and preſervation of man, two of which concern the ſoul, the 

Nomothetic, and the Dicaſtic, and two the body, the Gymnaſtic 
which anſwers to the Nomothetic, and the Iatric, which anſwers to 


the Dicaſtic, aſſerts that the art of flattery, KoAuxtutixyy is likewiſe 
divided into four ſpecies, which he deſcribes at large, 
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- of the citizens, bantering and inſulting thoſe wha 14 
were within ; and in theſe expeditions he always 
met with ill language, and ſometimes he came home 
beatcn ſeverely. Though this ſort of behaviour 4 
was very diſpleaſing to ſome, yet the Alexan- : 
drians were well ſatisfied with his frolickſome hu- 
mour, ſaying pleaſantly, that they had great obliga- EF 
tions to Antony, who diverted them with his comic maſh, 

and reſerved the tragic for the Romans. It would be : 
very tedious and trifling to recount all his follies ; 
but his fiſhing muſt not be forgot. He went out one 
day to angle with Cleopatra, and being ſo unfortu- 
nate-as to catch nothing in the preſence of his mi- 
ſtreſs, he was very much vexed, and gave ſecret or- 

ders to the fiſhermen to dive under water, and put. | 
fiſhes that had been freth taken upon his hooks. | 

After he had drawn up two or three fiſh, Cleopa- 
tra perceived the trick; the pretended however to 
-be much ſurpriſed at his good fortune and dexteri- 
ty, told it to all her iriends, and invited them ta 
come and ſee him fiſh the next day, Accordingly 
a very large company went out in the fiſhing-veſ- 

* fels; and as ſoon as Antony had let down his line, 

ſhe commanded one of her ſervants to be beforehand 

with Antony's, and diving into the water to fix upon 
his hook a ſalted fih, one of thoſe. which were 
brought from the Euxine ſea. When Antony per- 
ceived that he had the fiſh upon his hook, he drew 
up his line, and, as may caſily be imagined, occa- 
ſioned not a little laughter among the whole com- 
pany ; upon which Cleopatra ſaid to him, Leave 

© the angling- road, my dear general, to us princes of Pha- 

| rus and Canopus; your game is cities, provinces, and 

| kings. | | 5 

| Whilſt Antony was employed in theſe childiſh 

go  rccreations, two meſſengers arrived. One came 

s.. from Rome, to inform him that his brother Lu- 
cCius, and his wife Fulvia, after many quarrels be 

tween themſelves, had at laſt joined to oppoſe wo 
2 8 | ar, 
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far, but having loſt all were forced to fly out of I- 
raly. The other brought news not at all more fa« 
_ vourable, that Labienus at the head of the Parthi- 
ans had over-run Aſia from the Euphrates, and Sy- 
ria as far as Lydia and Ionia, Notwithſtanding 
this he could hardly be rouſed from his lethargy ;* 
but at length, as it were recovering from a drunken 
fit, he ſet forward againſt the Parthians, and pro- 
ceeded as far as Phœnicia. But upon the receipt 
of a very lamentable letter from Fulvia, he chan- 
ged his courſe, and failed with two hundred ſhips 
to Italy. In his way he received ſuch of his friends 
as fled from Rome, and was by them informed that 
Fulvia had been the ſole cauſe of the war; for ſhe 
was a woman of a bold and reſtleſs ſpirit ; and 
ſhe hoped too that the commotions in Italy would 
force him out of the arms of Cleopatra. But it 
happened, that Fulvia, as ſhe was coming to meet 
her huſband, fell fick by the way, and died at Si- 
cyon. This accident facilitated an accommodation 
between Antony and Cæſar. For when they who 
were friends to them both, ſaw, that, upon Antony's 
arrival in Italy, Cæſar avoided making any com- 
plaints againſt him, and that Antony laid the blame 
of all that had been objected to him upon Fulvia, 
they would not ſuffer them to enter into the conſt. 
deration of their late differences, but reconciled 
them to each other, and then proceeded to the di- 
viſion of the empire, fixing the Ionian ſea as the 
boundary ; for the eaftern provinces were given to 
Antony, the weſtern to Cæſar, and Africa was left 
to Lepidus; and an apreement was made, that 
each in his turn ſhould make his friends con- 
_ when he did not chuſe to take the office him-" 
elf. 5 eb. | 
This agreement was very much approved of; but 
it was thought that a ſtronger tie would be neceſſa- 
ry. And here fortune was propitious ; for Cæſar 
had a ſiſter named Octavia, elder than himſelf, but 
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Attia, and hers Ancharia. This ſiſter he loved very 


not by the ſame mother, for his mother's name was 


tenderly ; for ſhe was a woman of moſt extraordi- 


nary merit. She had been married to Caius Mar- 
cellus, who was lately dead; and Antony paſſed 


now for a widower by the death of Fulvia; for 


though he did not diſavow the paſſion he had for 


Cleopatra, yet he denied that he was married to 


her; for thus far his reaſon ſtill prevailed againſt, 


his love. Every one was for promoting this marriage, 
it being generally thought that a lady of ſo much 


honour, beauty, and prudence, being perpetually 


with Antony, and having great credit with him, as 


might reaſonably be expected, would order affairs 
in ſuch a manner, that no difference ſhould ariſe 
between him and Cæſar. Both parties being agreed, 
they went to Rome to celebrate the nuptials , the 
ſenate-diſpenſing with the law by which a widow 
was not permitted to marry till ten months after 
the death of her huſband. | 

Sextus Pompeius was at that time in poſſeſſion of 
Sicily, from whence he made inroads into Italy, 


and ravaged the country; and with his ſhips under 
the command of Menas the pirate, and Menecra- 


tes, he infeſted the Italian coaſt in ſuch a manner, 


that no veſſels durſt venture into thoſe ſeas. Sextus 
had behaved with great humanity towards Antony, 
having kindly received his wife and mother in their 


flight; and it was judged fit that he ſhould be com- 
prehended in the treaty, They met near the pro- 
montory of Miſenum by the mole that runs into 


the ſea, Pompey's fleet being at anchor in the road, 
and the army of Antony and Cæſar drawn up along 


the ſea-ſide overagainſt it. There it was concluded 


that Sextus ſhould enjoy the government of Sicily 


ang Sardinia, upon condition that he ſhould clear 


the ſeas of pirates, and. ſend a certain quantity of 


* For at the time of this agreement they were at Brunduſium; An- 
tony had laid fiege to it, and Cæſar came to relieve it. | 
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corn every year to Rome. This being agreed on, 
they invited one another to ſupper, and by lot it fell 
to Pompey's turn to make the firſt entertainment. 
Antony aſked where it was to be? There, ſaid he, 
pointing to the admiral-galley of fix ranks of oars; 
for that is the only houſe that Pompey is heir to of his fa- 
ther's *, This he ſaid, reflecting upon Antony, 
who then was in poſſeſſion of his father's houſe "T5 
His galley lying at anchor, and a bridge being made 
to it from the promontory, he received them ve 
courteouſly, When they were in the height of 
their mirth, and were giving a looſe to their wit in 
rallying Antony. upon his amour with Cleopatra, 
Menas the pirate wiſpering Antony in the ear, ſaid, 
Will you allow me to cut the cable, and make you maſter, 
not of Sicily and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman em- 
pire? Pompey having for a while conſidered his 
propoſal, anſwered, Menas, this ſhould have been done 
without acquainting me with it; but noty let us make ibe 
beſt of our preſent condition, for I cannot violate my faith, © 
After this he was treated by the other two in their 
turns, and then ſet fail for Sicily. | 
As ſoon as this treaty was ſettled, Antony diſ- 
patched Ventidius into Aſia, to put a ſtop to the 
progreis of the Parthians ; and he himſelf, to make 
a compliment to Octavius, accepted of the office of 
prieſt to the deceaſed Cæſar; and in all important 
affairs relating to the public, they behaved to each 
other with great civility and friendſhip. But An- 
tony could not ſuffer with patience, that Cæſar, in 
all the little ſports with which they frequently di- 
verted themſelves, ſhould be conſtantly victorious. 
He had uſually with him an Egyptian, fkilful in the 
calculation of nativities, who- either to make his 
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* This ſtory is differently related. Some ſay that when Antony 
aſked Pompey whers they were to ſup, he replied very pleaſantly, in 
carinis; for caring ſignifies ſhips, and was alſo the name of a certain 
part of the city of Rome, where the houſe of Pompey the Great ftood, 
which Antony had taken poſicflion of, | 
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court to Cleopatra, or becauſe by the rules of his 


art he found it to be true, told him freely, that 


though his fortune was bright and glorious, yet it 
was eclipſed by Cæſar's; and adviſed him to keep 


himſelf at a great diſtance from that young man; 
For your genius, ſaid he, dreads his: when alone, 
yours is bold and haughty ; but in the preſence of his, it 
is timorous and dejected. And the event ſhowed that 


the Egyptian ſpoke truth : for whenever they drew 


lots in any of their diverſions, or played at dice, 
Antony was {till the loſer ; and as they often fought 
game-cocks or quails, Cæſar's always had the vic- 
tory. This gave Antony a ſecret concern, and 


made him put great confidence in the ſkill of his 


Egyptian aſtrologer ; ſo that having quitted the 
management of affairs at home to Cæſar, he left I- 
taly; and Octavia, who had been lately brought 
to-bed of a daughter, accompanied him into 
Greece. * | | 
Whilſt he wintered in Athens, he received the 
news of the firſt ſucceſs of Ventidius, who had 
routed the Parthians, and killed Labienus together 
with Pharnapates the moſt experienced of all King 
Orodes's generals. Upon this occaſion he made a 
public feaſt for all the Grecians, exhibited games 
to the Athenians, and preſided at them in perſon ; 
and laying aſide the enſigns of his authority, he 
made his proceſſion in a long robe and flippers af- 
ter the Greek faſhion, with the wands borne before 


him which are uſual in thoſe ſolemnities, and part- 


ed the combatants himſelf when they had fought 
enough, Juſt as his army was ready to march, he 
made him a garland of the olive-tree conſecrated to 


Minerva, and in obedience to ſome oracle filled a 


veſſel with the water of the Clepſydra * to carry 
along with him. In the mean time Pacorus, ſon 
of the king of Parthia, invaded Syria with a great 


* This was a fountain in the citadel, and was called Clepſydra, ba- 
cauſe it was ſometimes full of water, and ſometimes empty. 
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army; but Ventidius coming to an engagement 
with him in the country of Cyrreſtica, ſtew moſt 


of his men, and Pacorus himſelf among the reſt, 
This victory, which is to be reckoned in the num- 
ber of thoſe that are moſt celebrated, made full a- 


mends to the Romans for the unfortunate defeat of 


Craſſus; the Parthians being obliged after the loſs 
of three battles ſucceſſively to keep themſelves with- 
in the bounds of Media and Meſopotamia. Ven- 
tidius thought it not prudent to purſue the Parthi- 
ans any further, for fear of raiſing ſome jealouſies 
in Antony; but turning his arms againſt ſuch as 
had revolted, he reduced them to their former obe- 
dience. Among the reſt he beſieged Antiochus king 


of Commagenæ, in the city of Samoſata, who made 


an offer of a thouſand talents for his pardon, and 
promiſed entire obedience to Antony, but Ventidius 
told him that he muſt ſend his propoſals to Anto- 
ny; for he was upon his march, and at no great di- 
ſtance; and he would not ſuffer Ventidius to make 
a treaty with Antiochus, being deſirous that this 
one affair at leaſt might be tranſacted by himſelf, 
and that Ventidius might not have the honour 
of every ſucceſsful action. But the ſiege was very 
tedious ; for the beſteged, perceiving that they could 
not hope for any reaſonable compoſition, reſolved 
to defend themſelves to the utmoſt extremity ; ſo 
that Antony, being aſhamed to ſee how little pro- 
greſs he made, repented that he had not accepted 


the firſt offer, and at laſt was glad to come to an 
accommodation with Antiochus, for three hundred 
talents, As foon as he had ſettled ſome few other 
affairs in Syria, he returned to Athens, where he 


conferred on Ventidius the honours he had ſo well 
deſerved, and then ſent him to Rome there to re- 


_ ecive the further honour of a triumph. He was 


the firſt Roman that ever triumphed over the Par- 
thians, His birth was obſcure; but by Antony's 
friendſhip. he had opportunities given him of per- 
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forming great actions, and theſe opportunities he 
improved ſo well, that he confirmed the obſerva- 
tion made both of Cæſar and Antony, that they 


were more ſucceſsful when their lieutenants were at the 


head of their armies, than when they commanded in per- 
fon. For Soſſius, Antony's lieutenant, performed 
many great exploits in Syria; and Canidius, whom 
he left in Armenia, ſubdued the whole country, 
and after having defeated the kings of Albania 
and Iberia, penetrated with his victorious army as 
far as Mount Caucaſus, by which means the fame 
of Antony's arms was grown very terrible to the 
barbarous nations. | 

But being incenſed againſt Cæſar by ſome reports 
that he had heard concerning him, he immediate- 
ly ſet fail for Italy with a fleet conſiſting of three 


hundred ſhips; and being refuſed harbour in the 


port of Brunduſium, he made for Tarentum. 
There his wife Octavia, who came from Greece 
with him, and was then big with her third child, 

revailed with him to ſend her to her brother. As 

e was on her journey, ſhe met Octavius, and had a 
conference with him in the preſence of his two 
friends Mzcenas and Agrippa. She earneſtly con- 
jured him to conſider her circumſtances, and not ſuffer 
her, from being the happieſt of women to become the moſt 
unfortunate, For at preſent, ſaid ſhe, the eyes of the 
whole world are fixed upon me on account of the relation 
T ftand in to the two chiefs of the Roman empire, being 
the wife of the one, and ſiſter of the other. If raſh coun- 
fels prevail, and war enſues, the event with regard to 
bath of you is uncertain ;_ but on what ſide ſoever victory 
falls, I am ſure to be miſerable. Cæſar being ſoften- 


ed by the entreaties of his fiſter, marched in a 
peaceful manner to Tarentum. They who were 
- » preſent at his arrival, were exceedingly delighted to 


ſee ſo powerful an army drawn up on the ſhore, 
and ſo great a fleet in the harbour, without com- 
mitting the leaſt act of hoſtility on either part Row 
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ching but ſalutations, and other expreſſions of 


kindneſs and friendſhip paſſing between them. An- 
tony firſt gave Cæſar an invitation to ſupper, which 
he accepted in conſideration of Octavia. At length 
an agreement was made between them, that Cæſar 
ſhould give Antony two of his legions to ſerve him 
in the Parthian war, and that Antony ſhould in re- 
turn leave with him an hundred armed galleys. 
Beſide this, Octavia obtained of her huſband twen- 
ty light ſhips for her brother ; and of her brother 
a thouſand foot for her huſband, Being thus re- 
conciled, Cæſar went immediately to make war with 
Pompey for the recovery of Sicily; and Antony, 
leaving with him his wite and the children that he 


had both by her and Fulvia, ſet fail for Aſia, 


But now that fatal paſſion, the love of Cleopatra, 
which had ſlept in his breaſt ſo long, and which 
better thoughts ſeemed to have ſoothed and laid to 


reſt, upon his approach to Syria was rouſed again, 


and recovered its former ſtrength. Then the un- 
ruly ſteed (to which Plato compares the exorbitant 
deſires of the ſoul *) broke looſe from all reſtraint, 
and Antony rejecting all conſiderations of virtue, of 
honour, and of intereſt, {ent Fonteins Capito to 
conduct Cleopatra into Syria. | 
As ſoon as ſhe arrived, he welcomed her with'no 
no ſmall or trifling preſents; for he added to her 


dominions the provinces of Phcenicia, Cœleſyria, 


Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, and that ſide of Ju- 
dæa which produces the balm, together. with that 
part of Arabia Nabathæa which borders upon the 
ocean. Theſe profuſe gifts much difpleaſed the 
Romans; for although he had inveſted ſeveral 
private perſons with conſiderable governments and 


* Plutarch has here in his eye that paſſage of Plato in his Phe- 
dras, where he compares the ſoul to a winged chariot with two horſes 
and a charioteer, One of theſe horſes is ſtubborn and unruly, the o- 
ther tractable and obedient; by the charioteer is meant reaſon, which 
is to have the command and conduct; by the unruly horſe is uader- 
ſtood the concupilcible part, and by the other the iraſcible part. 
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kingdoms, and deprived many kings of their domi- 


nions, as Antigonus of Judæa, whoſe head he 
cauſed to be ſtruck off, the firſt king that ever ſuf- 
fered that puniſhment ; yet nothing was ſo grie- 
vous to the Romans, as his ſcandalous prodigality 
in favour of that woman; and their diflatisfaftion 
was much augmented by his giving the ſurnames of 
the ſun and moon to Alexander and Cleopatra, 
twins born to him by her. But he, who knew how 


to varniſh over the moſt diſhoneſt actions with ſpe- 


cious colours, would ſay, that the greatneſs of the 
Roman empire appeared more in giving, than in 
* conquering kingdoms ; and that perſons of high 
birth extended and ſecured the nobility of their fa- 


milies by having children and ſucceflors by many 


different princes ; that thus the founder of his fa- 


mily was deſcended from Hercules, who never de- 


pended for poſterity upon the fruitfulneſs of ane 
woman, as if he had been afraid of tranſgreſſing 


the laws of Solon, and of being cited before 4 


judge for having violated his regulations concerning 
procreation, but rather choſe to leave nature room 
to multiply his deſcendents, by laying a foundation 
for many families. | | 
After Phraates had killed his father Orvdes, and 
taken poſſeſſion of his kingdom, many of the Par- 
thians left their country, and among the reſt, Mo- 
neſes, a nobleman, of great authority, who fled to 
Antony, and was received by him with great kind- 
neſs. For Antony comparing the fortune of this 
| Parthian with that of Themiſtocles, and his own 
wealth and magnificence with that of the kings of 
Perſia, beſtowed three cities on him for his main- 
tenance, Larifla, Arethuſa, and Hierapolis, which 
was formerly called Bambyce, But the king of Par- 
thia ſoon after recalled him, and gave him his word 
and honour for his ſafety. Antony was not un- 
willing to give him leave to return, hoping thereby 
to ſurpriſe Phraates; for he ſent him word that F 
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would remain. his friend, upon condition he ſent 
back the Roman ſtandards and enſigns which had 
been taken by the Parthians when Craſſus was lain, 


together with as many of the priſoners as were {till 


ſurviving. Then ſending Cleopatra into Egypt, he 
marched through Arabia, and Armenia, where he 
made a review of his army as ſoon as he was join- 
ed by all his own troops and thoſe of his allies ; 
for he had ſeveral princes in alliance with him, a- 
mong whom Artavaſdes, king of Armenia, was the 
moſt potent, for he alone furniſhed him with a bo- 
dy of fix thouſand horſe *, and ſeven thouſand 
foot. There appeared at this muſter ſixty thouſand 
Roman foot, and ten thouſand horſe, who though 
they conſiſted of Gauls and Spaniards, yet were 
reckoned as Romans. Of other nations the num- 
ber amounted to thirty thouſand, including the 
light-armed and the cavalry. 1 | 
It is ſaid that this formidable power, which put 
the Indians on the other ſide of Bactria into the 


_ greateſt conſternation, and alarmed all Aſia, pro- 


ved utterly unprofitable to him through his fond- 
neſs for Cleopatra. For his impatience of return- 
ing to ſpend the winter with her, made him begin 
the war too early in the ſeaſon, and act in every re- 


{ſpect with the utmoſt precipitation. Like a perſon 
under the power of inchantment, or faſcinated by 


noxious drugs, he continually caſt a longing eye 
that way, and was more deſirous to return {ſpeedily 
to her than to overcome the enemy. For where- 
as he ſhould have wintered in Armenia, to refreth 
his men, who were tired out with a march of eight 
thouſand furlongs, and have early in the ſpring 
{eized on Media, before the Parthians were drawn 
out of garriſon, he had not patience to wait 
the proper time, but marched into the province of 
Atropatene, leaving Armenia on the left hand, and 


* The number of horſe furniſhed by Artavaſdes is afterwards ſaid 
to be ſixteen thouſand, p. 363. ; 
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laying waſte all the country. His haſte was ſe 
great, that he left behind him all the battering en- 
gines, which tollowed the camp on three hundred 
carriages, among which was a ram fourſcore foot 
long; and it was impoſhble, it any of them hap- 
pened to be damaged, to have them repaired in 
thoſe upper provinces of Aſia, which produce no 
trees either of height or ſtrength ſufficient for ſuch 
uſes, Iheſe, as being an incumberance to his 
march, were left to follow him under a guard 
commanded by Statianus, whilſt he himſelf went 
and laid ſiege to Phraata a very large city, wherein 
were the king of Media's wives and children. 
Here he was ſoon made ſenſible of the errour he 
committed in leaving his engines behind him; for 
want of which he was obliged to caſt up a mount 
of earth againſt the wall, which coſt his troops 

much time and labour. | D 
In the mean time Phraates arrived with a nume- 
rous army; and upon intelligence that Antony had 
left his machines behind, he ſent a ſtrong detach- 
ment of horſe, with orders to ſeize them. This 
arty attacked Statianus, who fell in the action, and 
with him about ten thouſand of his ſoldiers. The 
Barbarians made themſelves maſters of the engines, 
and deſtroyed them : they alſo took many priſoners, 
among whom was King Polemo. This great miſ- 
carriage at the opening of the campaign, very much 
diſcouraged Antony's army ; and Artavaſdes king 
of Armenia deſpairing of any better ſucceſs, with- 
drew with all his forces from the Roman camp, al- 
though he had been the chief promoter of the war, 
The Parthians, encouraged by this victory, came 
up to the Romans who were employed in the fiege, 
and threatened them with great inſolence and con- 
tempt. Antony, who feared leſt if he ſuffered the 
ſoldiers to lie idle they would be intimidated, and 
by degreees fink into deſpair, took ten legions, 
three prætorian cohorts heavy-armed, and all his 
| cavalry, 
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cavalry, and led them out to forage, being perſua- 
ded that that was the ſureſt way to draw the enemy 
after him, and force them to a battle, 

By that time he had made a day's march, he ſaw 
the Barbarians in motion on every ſide, watching, 
an opportunity of falling upon him in his march. 
He thereupon hung up the ſignal for battle in the 
middle of his camp, and at the fame time ſtruck 
his tents, as if his intention was not to fight, but to - 
retire Accordingly he paſſed by the army of the 
Barbarians, which was formed in the ſhape of a. 
half-moon, having beforchand given orders to the 
horſe to begin the charge upon full ſpeed as ſoon 
as the firſt ranks of the enemy were within reach of 
the legionary ſoldiers. The Parthians who ſtood 
drawn up overagainſt them beheld the Roman ar- 
my as it was advancing, and were ſtruck with ad- 
miration at the exactneſs of their order and diſci- 
pline ; for as they moved they kept their juſt inter- 
vals, without diſcompoſing their ranks in the leaſt, 
and ſhook their pikes as they marched on in a pro- 

found ſilence. ; . 0 

As ſoon as the ſignal was given, the horſe turned 

ſhort, and fell with loud ſhouts and great impetu- 

| oſity upon the Parthians. They on the other hand. 

| received them with great courage, though the Ro- 

mans had in an inſtant advanced ſo near to them, 

that they could not make a right uſe of their ar- 

rows. But when the infantry came to charge them, 

a the loudneſs of their ſhouts, and the claſhing of 

5 their arms, ſo frighted the Parthian horſes, that 

they ſoon fell into diforder; and the Parthians 

themſelves being ſeized with a panic, fled' without 

once charging. Antony followed them very cloſe, 

flattering himſelf with the hopes that the war would 

be almoſt, if not entirely, determined by that ſin- 

3 gle action. But after the foot had purſued them 

-.. for the ſpace of fifty furlongs, and the horſe three 

f times as far, upon caſting up his account he found 
555 G2 2 b he. 
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he had lain but eighty of the enemy, and taken 
thirty priſoners, This was a great diſcouragement 


to the Romans, to conſider that when they were 


victorious their advantage was ſo ſmall, and that 


when they were beaten they loſt ſuch great num- 


bers; as it happened when the carriages were ta- 
ken. ; | 

The next day, having packed up their baggage, 
they marched back to the camp before Phraata. In 
their march they met with ſome of the ſcattered 


troops of the enemy, ſoon after with greater par- 


ties, and at length with the whole body, who had 
rallied, and, as if they had been freſh troops and 


unbroken, harafled them on every fide, and de- 


fied them, ſo that they could not reach their camp 
without much labour and difficulty, 

The Medes having during his abſence made a 
ſally, thoſe who had been poſted for the defence 
of the mount fled in great conſternation, Antony 
at his return being enraged againſt the fugitives, re- 
folved to puniſh them by decimation.. Accordingly 
he divided them into tens, and out of every ten put 
one to death, as it was determined by lot ; and thoſe 
that eſcaped, had their allowance meaſured out to 
them in barley inſtead of wheat, 

The war was now become grievous to both par- 


ties; but it was more dreadful to Antony, becauſe 
he was threatened with famine, for he could no 
longer forage without great hazard and {laughter of 


his men. And Phraates on the other ſide knowing 
the humour of the Parthians, was afraid that if 
the Romans obſtinately perſiſted in their reſolution 
of carrying on the ſiege, when the autumnal equi- 
nox was paſt, aud the cold weather came on, he 
ſhould be deſerted by his ſoldiers, who would ſuffer 


any thing rather than winter in the open field. To 


prevent this, he made uſe of the following ſtrata- 
gem. He gave orders to his officers, that they 
ſhould not purſue the Romans too cloſe, when they 

met 
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met them foraging, but ſuffer them to carry off 
ſome proviſion; that they ſhould praiſe their valour, 
and declare that it was with juft reaſon that their 
king looked upon the Romans as the braveſt men in 


the world; and that they ſhould, when they had 
opportunity of more familiar diſcourſe, blame An- 


tony for his obſtinacy, ſaying that Phraates deſired 


nothing more than peace, and an occaſion to ſhow 


how ready he was to fave the lives of ſo many brave 


ſoldiers, while Antony on the contrary defeated all 
his generous deſigns, and expoſed himſelf to two 
moſt dangerous enemies, winter and famine, which 


- myſt of neceſſity deſtroy his men, even though the 


Parthians ſhould uſe their friendly endeavours to 
aſſiſt and preſerve them. Antony receiving theſe 


reports from many hands, began to be in ſome 


hopes; but he would not ſend any ambafladors to the 
Parthian, till he Had aſked thoſe kind enemies, 
whether they ſaid this of themſelves, or by order of 
their king. The Barbarians aſſured him that theſe 
were the ſentiments of their maſter, and at the ſame 
time gave him new encouragement to believe them. 
Upon this Antony ſent ſome of his friends to de- 
mand the ſtandards and priſoners that were yet re- 
maining in the hands of the Parthians ſince the de- 
feat of Craſſus, leſt if he ſhould aſk nothing, he 
might be ſuppoſed to be overjoyed with the leave 


given him to make his retreat. Ihe Parthian king 


anſwered, That as for the ſtandards and priſoners, they 
were out of the queſtion ; but if he thought fit to retreat, 
he might do it when he pleaſed, in peace and ſafety, Some 
few days therefore being ſpent in packing up the 
baggage, he began his march. But Antony, who 
was ſo eloquent in the forum, and of all the men 
of his time the fitteſt to harangue an army, was on 
this occaſion fo oppreſſed with ſhame and grief, 
that he was unable to fpeak himſelf to encourage 
his ſoldiers, and employed Domitius /Enobarbus in 
that office. Some of the ſoldiers reſcated this as 
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an indignity offered to them ; but moſt of them 
ſeeing the true cauſe, were touched with compaſ- 
lion, and thought it rather an argument why they 
on their ſide ſhould treat their goncral with more 
reſpect than ordinary. 


Antony having reſolved to return the ſame way 
he came, which was through an open flat country, 
a certain Mardjan (one who was well acquainted 


with the manners of the Parthfans, and whoſe fide- 
lity to the Romans had been tried at the battle 
where the machines were loſt) came to him, and ad- 
vided him to leave the mountains on his right hand, and 
not to expoſe his heavy-armed men in an open country to 
the . of a numerous army of light horſe and archers; 


for Phraates, he ſaid, had with fair promiſes perſuaded 


him to quit the ſiege, that be might with more eaſe cut 
him off in has retreat; but if he pleaſed, he would con- 
due? him a nearer way, where he ſhould find neceſſaries 


for his army in greater abundance. Antony, upon 


this, began to conſider what was beſt to be done; 
he was unwilling to ſeem to have any miſtruſt of the 


Parthians after their treaty; but being more deſi- 
rous to march his army the neareſt way, and 
through an inhabited country, he demanded of the 


Mardian ſome aſſurance of his fidelity; upon which 
he offered: to be bound until the army came ſafe in- 


to Armenia. Being accordingly bound he conduct- 
ed the army, which marched two days without in- 
terruption; but on the third, when Antony, little 

expecting the enemy, was marching in a negligent 


manner, the Mardian perceiving the banks of a ri- 


ver lately broken down, and the water overflowing: 
the way by which they were to paſs, imagined that 


this might be done by the Parthians, on purpoſe to- 
hinder their march, and- therefore adviſed Antony 


to be upon his guard, the enemy being near at hand. 
No ſooner had he drawn up his legions, and diſtri- 


buted among them his light- armed men, who were 
to make excurſions from the main body, and annoy 
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che enemy with their darts and ſlings, but the Par- 


thians came pouring upon them, thinking to en- 
compaſs and diſorder the whole army, I he light- 
armed ſoldiers immediately ſallied out upon them 
and though they ſuffered greatly by the Parthian 
arrows, yet as they did no leſs execution with their 
lings and javelins, they obliged them to retreat, 


Soon after, however, the Parthians advanced again, 


but were repulſed by a battalion of Gallic horſe, 
and appeared no more that day. By their manner 
of attack, Antony being inſtructed what to do, did 


not only place a great number of thoſe light-armed 


troops in the rear, but lined both the wings with 
them, and diſpoſing his army in a ſquare form, 
marched on, having given orders to the horſe to 
charge and beat off the enemy, but not to follow 
them too far in their retreat. So that the Parthi- 
ans not doing more miſchief for the four enſuing. 


days than they received, began to abate of their ar- 


dour, and, under pretence that the winter-ſeaſon was 
far advanced, prepared for returning home. 
En the fifth day Flavius Gallus, a brave officer, 
who had had a conſiderable command in the army, 
came to Antony, deſiring of him a number of light-- 
armed men from the rear, and ſome horſe from che 
front of the-army, with which he undertook to do 


ſome conſiderable ſervice. Having obtained his 


requeſt, he beat back the enemy, not retiring, as 
was uſual, to the main body of the army, but 
maintaining his ground. and continuing the fight. 
with great obſtinacy. The officers who command- 


ed in the rear of this detachment, perceiving how 


far he had got from the body of the army, ſent to 
adviſe him to turn back; but he took no notice of 
them. Upon this, it is faid, Titius the quæſtor 
ſnatched: the colours, and: turning them about, re- 
proached Gallus for leading ſo many brave men to 
certain deſtruction. de on the other fide reviled 


bim again, and commanded. the men that were a- 


bout 
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bout him to ſtand firm. Titius made his retreat; 
but Gallus charging the enemy in the front, was 
encompaſſed by a party that fell upon his rear; 


which when he perceived, he ſent a meſſenger to 


demand ſuccour. They who commanded the le- 
gions, among whom was Canidius, a particular fa- 
vourite of Antony's, committed a great overſight 
on this occaſion; for inſtead of marching up with 
the whole army to the relief of Gallus, they ſent 
only ſmall parties, and when they were defeated, 
they ſtill ſent out other reinforcements of the ſame 
ſtrength and number; ſo that by their ill manage- 


ment the whole army was in danger of being rout- 


ed; which would have certainly happened if Anto— 
ny himſelf had not marched from the front of the 
army at the head of the third legion, which pafling 


through them that fled, faced the enemies, and 


hindered them from any further purſuit. In this 


engagement three thouſand were killed ; and five 


thouſand were carried back to the camp wounded, 
amongſt whom was Gallus. He was ſhot through 


the body with four arrows, and afterwards died of 


his wounds. Antony went from tent to tent, to 
viſit and comfort the wounded, with great tender- 
neſs and with many tears, But they with a cheer- 
ful countenance took him by the hand, and en- 
treated him to go and get his own wounds drefled, 
and not concern himſelf for them; calling him 
their ſovereign and their general, and telling him 
that if he did well, they were ſafe. And indeed it 


may be ſaid that no general of that age was ever at 
the head of ſo fine an army; whether we conſider 


the ſtrength and youth of the ſoldiers, or their pa- 
tience in labour and fatigue. And in the reſpect, 
ſubmiſſion, and affection which they ſhowed towards 
their general, they ſeem' to have equalled even the 
ancient Romans; for all of them, whether noble 


or mean, officers or common ſcldiers, preferred 


the eſteem and favour of Antony even to their own 
| lives 
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Ives and ſafety. For this, as I have ſaid before, 


there were ſeveral reaſons; the nobility of his fa- 
mily, his eloquence, the fimplicity of his diſpoſi- 


tion, his liberality and magnificence, the eaſe and 
pleaſantry of his converſation; and particularly at 


this time, his kindneſs in aſſiſting, viſiting, and con- 


doling with the ſick, and farnithing them with all 
things neceſſary; ſo that thoſe who were fick and 


wounded, were even more eager. for action than 


thoſe who were in health and vigour. 
But the enemy who had begun to grow weary of 


the purſuit, were ſo encouraged by this laſt victory, 


that they utterly deſpiſed the Romans, and waited 


all night about Antony's camp in expeQation of 


plundering the tents and baggage,. which they con- 
cluded the Romans would leave behind them in 
their precipitate flight. In the morning new for- 
ces arrived, ſo that their number was grown to be 
at leaſt forty thouſand horſe ; the king having ſent 
even the guards that attended- upon his own per- 
ſon, as.to a ſure and unqueſtionable victory; for 
he himſelf was never preſent in any of the engage- 


ments. Antony defigning to harangue the ſoldiers, 


called for a mourning-habit,, that he might move 
them the more; but he was perſuaded by his 
friends to put on his purple robe. In his ſpeech 
he gave great commendations to thoſe who kept 


their ground, and repulſed the enemy, and ſevere- 


ly reproached thoſe who had fled. I he former en- 
couraged him to hope for further ſucceſs ; and the 
latter excuſing themſelves as well as they could, 
told him they were ready to undergo. decimation, 


or any other puniſhment that he would inflict upon 


them,. only entreating that he would not ſuffer him- 


ſelf to be made any longer uneaſy by their faults. 


At this he lifted up his hands to heaven, and pray- 
ed to the gods, that if to balance his former ſucceſſes, 
any calamity lay in flere, they wouid pour it upon his head 
alone, and grant ſafety and victory ta bis army. 701 

8 | | | | he 
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The next day he took better order for his 
march ; and the Parthians, who thought they were 
marching rather to plunder than to fight, were 
ſurpriſed to meet with a ſhower of darts, and to 
find the enemy not diſheartened, but freſh and re- 
ſolute ; ſo that they themſelves began to loſe cou- 
rage. However, as the Romans were deſcending 
ſome ſteep hills, where they could march but very 
flowly, the Parthians attacked them with their ar- 
rows. Upon this the legionary ſoldiers turning a- 
bout incloſed the light-armed troops; and the 
outermoſt rank kneeling down held their ſhields 
{loping before them, the next held theirs over the 
firſt, and they in the ſame manner were covered by 
thoſe behind them. This. covering, which very 
much reſembles the root of a houſe, affords a very 


ſingular ſpectacle, and is the ſureſt defence againſt 


arrows, which glance upon it without making any 


- impreflion. The Parthians ſeeing the Romans up- 


on their knees, imagined that this poſture was oc- 
caſioned by wearineſs; therefore laying down their 


| bows, and taking their ſpears, they came to cloſe 
combat. But the Romans with a loud ſhout, 


ſtarting up ſuddenly, ſlew the foremoſt with their 


javelins, and put the reſt to flight, The Romans 


were haraſſed in the ſame manner for ſeveral days, 
fo that they could proceed but very flowly. This 


occaſioned a great famine in the camp; for they 


could get but little cora upon their march, and 


that which they got they were forced to fight for; 


and beſides this they were in great want of mills to 
grind it, they haviag left moſt of them behind, be- 
cauſe the baggage-horſes were ſome of them dead, 
and the reſt chiefly employed in carrying the fick 
and wounded. It is Ric that proviſions grew ſo 
ſcarce in the army, that an Attic chœnix of wheat 
was ſold for fifty drachmas, and barley-loaves for 
their weight in ſilver. The ſoldiers therefore had 
recourſe to herbs and roots; but. ſuch as are com- 
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monly eaten being very ſcarce, they were conſtrain- 
ed to venture upon any they found. Among o- 

thers they met with an herb that was mortal. He 
that hid eaten of it loſt his memory and his reaſon, 

and employed himſelf wholly in turning about all 
the ſtones that he could find, which he did with as 
much earneſtneſs, as if it had been a buſineſs of 
the greateſt conſequence ; ſo that the whole plain” 
was full of men ſtooping down to the ground, and 
digging up and removing the ſtones ; but after this 
madneſs had continued ſome time, they vomited a 
great quantity of bile, and then fell down dead ; 

and this happened ſtill more frequently when their 
wine began to fail, which was the only remedy a- 
gainſt this diſtemper. When Antony ſaw them 


die ſo faſt, and the Parthians ftill in purſuit, it is 
Aaid that he frequently cried out, O the ten thouſand ! 


in admiration of the famous retreat of Xenophon, 
who when he had a longer journey to make from 
Babylon, and a much more numerous enemy to 
deal with, conducted his men home in fafety. 

The Parthians finding that they could not make 
any impreſſion upon the-Roman legions, nor break 
their ranks, but that on the contrary they them- 
ſelves were often routed and put to flight, began 
once more to treat the foragers with a great deal of 
humanity ; they came up to them ſhowing them their 
bows unbent, and telling them that they were now 
returning hae: that they had quite given over the 
purſuit, and that only ſome Median troops would 
follow them for two or three days, not with any 
deſign to annoy them, but only for the defence of 
ſome of the remote villages ; and upon ſaying this, 


they ſaluted and embraced them with great demon- 


ſtrations of friendſhip. Hereupon the Romans 


began to take heart,-and Antony himſelf, when 


he heard it, had a great mind to march through 
the Hat country, and quit the mountains, where 
| he 
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he was aſſured he ſhould be diſtreſſed for want of 
water. | | | 

In the mean time there arrived in the camp an 
officer belonging to the enemy named Mithridates, 
and firſt couſin-to Monzſes, of whom we related 
that he came for refuge into the Roman army, and 
had three cities beſtowed upon him by Antony. 
Upon his arrival he deſired ſome body might be 
brought to him that could ſpeak the Syriac or the 
Parthian tongue. One Alexander of Antioch, a 
friend of Antony's, was produced, to whom the 
ſtranger declared who he was; and having firſt a- 
| ſcribed the merit of this ſervice to Monzſes, he 
aſked Alexander F he ſaw that range of high hills, 
pointing to a diſtant place. Alexander told him 
that he did. It is there, ſaid he, the whole Parthian 
army lie ix wait for you; for they imagine, that, truſting 
to their promiſes, you will quit the way through moun- 
tains, and paſs over the great plains behind thoſe hills, 


It is true that in paſſing over the mountains you will ſuf- 


fer the ſame thirſt and fatigue that you have lately been 
accuſtomed to; but if you paſs through the plains, Antony 
will there infallibly find the fate of Craſſus, When he 
had ſaid this he departed. Antony being greatly 
_ troubled at the information, aflembled his friends 
in council, and ſent for the Mardian guide, who 
was of the ſame opinion with Mithridates. He 
told them, that even if they had no enemies to encounter, 
the way through the plain was very difficult and intricate z 
that the other indeed was rough, but that there was no 
danger attending it but that of being one day without was 
ter. Antony therefore changing his mind, march- 
ed away that night, and commanded every one to 


carry water ſufficient for his own uſe. Moſt of 


them being unprovided of veflels, fome made ſhift 
with their helmets, and others carried water in 
goat-ſkins. The Parthians no ſooner heard that 


the Romans were on their march, but they follow- 


ed them, contrary to their cuſtom, the ſame night; 


and 
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and at ſun-riſe they fell in with the rear. The 
Romans were quite ſpent with fatigue and want 
of fleep, having marched two hundred and forty 
furlongs that night; and when at the end of their 
journey they found themſebves overtaken by the 
enemy, they were extremely diſcouraged. Beſides 


being obliged to fight continually as they went on, 


their thirſt was ſtill more increaſed. They who 
were in the front of the army came up to a river, 
the water of which was very cool and clear, but 


brackiſh and unwholeſome, and being drunk cauſed 


an intolerable thirſt, and acute pains in the bowels. 
Of this the Mardian had forewarned them; but 


their thirſt was ſo great, that beating back all thoſe 
who oppoſed them, they drank largely of it. An- 
tony ran from place to place, begging they would 


have a little patience, and telling them that not far 


off there was a river of wholeſome water, and 
that the Teſt of the way was ſo difficult for the 


horſe, that the enemy could purſue them no fur- 


ther. At the ſame time he ordered a retreat to be 


ſounded to call thoſe back who were engaged, and 


commanded the tents to be ſet up, that the ſoldiers 
might refreſh themſelves in the ſhade, 


But the tents were ſcarce pitched, and the Par- 


thians retired according to their cuſtom, when Mi- 
thridates came again, and told Alexander, that as 


deavour with all diligence to gain the next river, 


ſoon as the troops were refreſhed, they ought to en- 


becauſe the Parthians were reſolved to purſue them 


ſo far, and no further, Antony being informed of 
this by Alexander, ordered a large quantity of gold 


7 


plate to be preſented to Mithridates, who taking as 


much as he could well hide under his gown went 
away. Upon this advice Antony decamped while it 
was yet day, and the whole army marched without 
receiving any moleſtation from the Parthians. 


But the Romans themſelves rendered that night the 


moſt terrible of any they had yet paſſed; for ſome of 
VoL. V H h the 
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the army falling on thoſe who were poſſeſſed 
of any gold or filver, killed and robbed them; 

they then ſeized the money that was on the ſumpter- 
horſes and at laſt they laid hands on Antony's 
own equipage, broke all his rich tables and cups, 
dividing the fragments amongſt them, Antony 
perceiving ſo great a confuſion throughout the 
whole army, imagined that the enemy had fallen 
upon his troops, and utterly: routed them; upon 
which he ſent for one of his guards called Rhamnus, 
to whom he had formerly given his liberty, and 
made him ſwear to run him through the body, 
whenever he ſhould order it, and then to cut off 
his head, that he might not fall alive into the 
hands of the Parthians, nor be known when dead. 


His friends immediately burſt into tears; but the 
Mardian' encouraged him, telling him that by the 


coolneſs of the air, and the freſhneſs of the gales, 


the river which he ſpoke of could not be far off, 
and conſequently the difficulties of - their retreat, 
and the danger of the enemy's purſuit, were now 


at an end, which he was the more aſſured of, be- 
cauſe they had marched a great while, and the night 


was almoſt ſpent. He was informed at the ſame 
time that the tumult which was in the camp, pro- 


ceeded only from the avarice of ſome of his own 
men. Therefore, that he might bring the ſoldiers 
again into order, who were all ſcattered about in the 
utmoſt confuſion, he made a halt, and commanded 
the ſignal to be given for encamping. 

About day- break the tumult was pretty Ry ap- 
peaſed, and the army reduced into tolerable order. 
At the ſame time the Parthians fell upon the rear; 
and annoyed them with their arrows. The light- 


armed troops were immediately ordered to make 
head againſt them; and the legionary ſoldiers co- 


vering one another with their {hields, received the 
arrows of the enemy, who would not venture to 
advance near. Thus they who were in front 

| marching 
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marching very leiſurely, came at laſt in fight of the 
river; and Antony drawing up his cavalry upon 
the bank with their faces toward the enemy, ſent 
over the ſick and wounded firſt, and they who 
ſtood upon the defenſive ſoon found themſelves at 
liberty to drink without any moleſtation ;. for as 
ſoon as the Parthians ſaw the river, they unbent 
their bows, and told the Romans they might paſs 


. over freely, and at the ſame time ſpoke highly 


in praiſe of their valour. When they were all on 
the other fide, they refreſhed themſelves a little, 
and then continued their march, without depending 
too much upon the promiſes of the Parthians. 
The ſixth day after this laſt engagement they ar- 
rived at the river Araxes, which divides Media 
from-Armenia, The pafſage over it ſeemed to be 


very dangerous on account of its depth and rapidi- 


ty; and a report prevailed among them, that the 


enemy lay in ambuſh ready to fall upon them while 


they were paſling. But when they were got ſafely; 
to the other fide, and found themſelves in Armenia, 
juſt-as if they. were come into harbour after a tem- 
peſt, they worſhipped the land, and embraced-each- 


other with tears of joy. But now taking their 


Journey through a plentiful country after having 
ſuffered great want, they indulged themſelves to 
ſuch exceſs, that they fell into dropſies and: dyſen- 


teries. Here Antony making a review of his army, 


found that he had loſt twenty thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe, of which the greater part 
periſhed, not by the enemy, but by diſe.ſes. Their 
march was of twenty ſeven days from Fhraata, in 
which the Parthians were worſted in eighteen bat- 


tles. But the victories gained by the Romans-were 


far from being complete, becauſe they always ſtop- 
ped ſhort in the purſuit. From which it is manifeſt 
that Artavaſdes was the cauſe why Antony could 
not 5ring this war to a happy concluſion ; for had. 


the ixteen thouſand Median horſe, who were 
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armed in the fame manner as the: Parthians, and 
accuſtomed to their manner of fighting, been pre- 
ſent, and purſued them when the Romans had put 
them once to flight, it is impoſſible they could have 
rallied after their defeat, and have renewed the com- 
bat ſo many times. 1 he whole army therefore being 
greatly enraged, earneſtly preſſed Antony to revenge 
himſelf of Artavaides. But he thinking it more 
prudent to let him alone, did not at all upbraid 
him with his deſertion, nor in the leaſt abate of his 
uſual civility towards him ; for he found the army 
wearied out, and in want of all neceſſaries. But 
upon another occaſion coming into Armenia, he 
by invitations and promiſes prevailed upon Arta- 
vaſdes to meet him, and then ſeized. him, and car- 
ried him bound to Alexandria, where he led him 


in triumph, The Romans, however, were very 


much offended at his gratifying the Egyptians, for 
the fake of Cleopatra, with the fight of that mag- 


nificent ſolemnity which belonged only to the city 


of Rome, But this happened afterwards. 
Antony being now impatient to ſee Cleopatra, 


marched with ſuch haſte in the depth of winter 


through continual ſtorms of ſnow that he loſt eight 
thouſand of his men; and at laſt he came, attend- 
ed by a very ſmall number to a place called Leuco- 
come, ſituated betwixt Sidon and Perytus, There 
he waited for her coming; and his impatience and 
anxiety at her delay increaſing even to a degree of 
frenzy, he had recourſe to drunkenneſs for relief. 
Yet not being able to endure the tediouſneſs of a 


meal, he would often ſtart from table, and run to 


the . to ſee if ſhe were coming; and this 
laſted till ſhe came into the port. When ſhe arri- 
ved, ſhe brought with her cloaths and money for 
the ſoldiers. Some authors ſay that Antony recei- 
ved the cloaths of her, but diſtributed his own 
money in her name. 


About this time a difference happened CARAT 
the 
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the king of Media and Phraates king of Parthia, 
concerning a diviſion of the booty that had been 
taken from the Romans; and the king of Media 
thought himſelf in great danger of loſing his king - 
dom. In this extremity he ſent ambaſſadors to 
Antony, with offers of entering into a confederate 
war againſt Phraates, This gave Antony great 
hopes of ſucceſs, ſince he was now ſupplied with 
that in which alone he was before inferiour to the 
Parthians, a number of horſe and of archers, and 
at the ſame time ſeemed rather to confer than re- 
ceive a favour. He determined therefore to return 


into Armenia, and having joined the king of Media 


near the Araxes, to begin the war. | 

In the mean time Octavia, who was all this while 
at Rome, was very deſirous to ſee him, and obtain- 
ed her brother's permiſſion to go to him, Moſt 
authors ſay, that Octavius agreed to it, not ſo much 
to gratify her, as that he might have a good pre- 
tence to quarrel with Antony on account of the 
ill reception the would probably meet with from. 


him. Upon her arrival at Athens, the received 


letters from Antony, ordering her to wait for him 


there, and acquainting her with his new expedition, 


Though ſhe was much diſpleaſed at this injunction, 
and was not ignorant from whence it proceeded, 
yet ſhe wrote to him, deſiring to know how he 


would have the proviſions ſhe had. made, for his 
uſe diſpoſed of. For ſhe had brought with her a. 


great quantity of cloaths for his. troaps, a. conſider- 


able number of horſes, a large ſum of money, 
preſents for his friends and officers, and two thou- 
land choſen ſoldiers magnificently armed to recruit 


the prætorian coborts. Niger, one of Antony's 


friends, delivered this meſſage to him, and added 
beſide ſuch commendations of Octavia as ſhe de- 


ſerved. Cleopatra, knowing that Octavia came to 
contend with her for Antony's affections, and 
fearing leſt the charms of her conve. fation, and 
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her tender and ſubmiſſive behaviour, joined to her 
modeſty and virtue and her relation to Cæſar, 
might prove irreſiſtible, pretended to be violently in 


love with Antony. She emaciated her body by ab- 


ſtinence: when he entered the room, ſhe fixed her 


eyes upon him with a wild aſtoniſhment ;. and when 


he took his leave, ſhe appeared quite ſunk and de- 


jected : ſhe often contrived to be found by him all 


in tears, and at the ſame time pretended to dry 
them up in haſte, and to conceal them,. as if the 
were unwilling to have him a witneſs of her grief. 
I is was the part ſhe acted, juſt when he was ſetting 


out in order to affiſt the king of Media. againſt. the 


Parthians. Some of her flatterers, who were zealous 
to ſecond her deſigns, reproached Antony for his. 
inſenfibility and cruelty in forcing an unhappy lady 
to die for his ſake, whoſe welfare depended.upon 
him alone. They added, that it was true that Otta- 
via was married to him, becauje this was found conve- 
nent for her brother”: alfi; and that fhe enjoyed the 
honenrable title of wife, while Cleopatra, the ſovereign 
of many nations, had only the name of mijireſs ; that ſhe 
did not, however, ſbun or deſpiſe this character; - whilſt 


ſhe might fee him and live with him; but that. if fre 
were bereaved of this nt, oa pt it woutd be impoſfible 


or her to ſurvive the le. Antony at laſt was ſo 
melted and ſoftened by theſe repreſentations, that, 


fearingleſt Cleopatra ſhould kill herſelf if he for- 


ſook her, he returned to Alexandra, deterring his 


Median expedition till the next ſummer; though 


he was informed that the Parthian affairs were 
much diſordered by foreign revolts, and domeſtic 


ſeditions. Some time after indeed he went into that 
country, but it was only to make an alliance with the 


king of Media * by marrying one of his. ſons by 

* He yielded to the king of Media bat part of Armenia which 
he had conquered, and married Alexander his cldeit ſon by | Cleopa- 
tra, to that prince's daughter named -Jotape,. At the ſame time, in 
= conſequence of that alliance, he recovered the ſtandards that had been 


loſt by Statianus, Dion, lib. xlix, FD WEN | 
| Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra to the king's daughter, who was yet very 
young ; and after the nuptial ceremonies were com- 


pleted, he returned, having his thoughts now bent 
upon the civil war. 


{ 


When Octavia returned Fob Athens, . 0 


who thought ſhe had been treated very injurioully, 


bid her come and live with him; but {he refuſed to 


leave the houſe of her huband, and entreated him, 


unleſs he had other motivcs to make war with An- 
tony, to give himſelf no concern about her; for 


ſhe thought it wonld-be very ſcandalous to have it 
reported, that the two greateſt commanders in the 


world had involved the Roman people in a civil 
war, the one for love of his miſtreſs, and the other 
on account of his ſiſter's jealouſy. Her behaviour 
ſhewed that theſe were her real ſentiments; for ſhe. 


remained in her | huſband's houſe, and ook the. 
ſame care not only of. his children by her, but of 
thoſe by Fulvia alſo, as if he had been preſent, and 
educated them with the magnificence ſuitable to 
their rank. She received very kindly all the friends 
of Antony whom he ſent to Rome to ſue for pre- 


ferment, or. upon private buſineſs, and. employed. 


her intereſt with ſar. in their behalf. But by 
this behaviour the undeſignedly very much hurt 
che reputation of Antony; for his injurious treat- 
ment of ſuch a woman drew on him the elenden 
of all mank ind. 

Another circumſtance which added . to this 
general reſentment, was the partition of kingdoms 
to his children at Alexandria; an action extreme- 


Iy arrogant and romantic, and highly deragutory 


to the honour of the Romans. For aſſenibling the 
people in the gymnaſium, and Cauſing two golden 
ſeats to be placed on a tribunal of ſilver, the one 
for himſelf and the other for Cleopatra, and low- 


er ſeats. at their feet for his children, he proclaim- 


ed Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and 


N and ae wich her as her colleague 


Cæſario 
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Cæſario the ſuppofed ſon of Cæſar the dictator, of 
whom ſhe was with child at the death of Cæſar. 
His own ſons by Cleopatra, he ſtyled kings of kings; 
and to Alexander he gave Armenia, Media, and all 


Parthia as foon as it ſhould be conquered; and to 


Ptolemy he gave Phœnicia, Syria, and Cilicia, At 
the ſame time he preſented them both to the people. 
Alexander was dreſſed in a Median habit, with a 
tiara on his head, the point of which ſtood up- 
right; and Ptolemy was drefled in a long robe and 
ſhppers, with a cap bound about with a diadem ; 
for this was the habit of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
as the other was of the princes of Media and Ar- 
menia: and as ſoon as they had ſaluted their pa- 
rents, the one was ſurrounded by a guard of Ma- 
cedonians, the other by Armenians. Cleopatra 
was then, as at other times when ſhe appeared in 
public, dreffed in the habit of the goddeſs ifis, and 


gave audience to the people under the name of the 


Nero Iſis. e 


Cæſar by relating theſe things in the ſenate, and 
often accuſing Antony to the people, had very much 
exaſperated them againſt him. Nor was Antony 
backward on his part to recriminate. The princi- 
pal charges that he brought againſt Octavius were 
theſe; firſt, That he had not made any divifion with 


Him of Sicily, which was lately. taken from Pompey. 
Secondly, That he had not reſtored the ſhips he had lent 


him for the war. Thirdly, That having depoſed and 


"aiſgraced Lepidus his colleague, he had retained his army, 
bis governments, and the revenues that had been appro- 


priated to him. And laſtly, That he bad parcelled out 


almoſt all Tialy among/? his own ſoldiers, and had left no- 


thing for his. Cæſur anſwered, That Lepidus had nat 
been deteſed from his government till be had inſolently 
abuſed his power ;, that as to-what he had. got in the war, 
he would divide it with Antony, 1 Joon as he would give 
Him his ſhare of Armenia; and that Antony's ſoldiers had 
no right to ſhare with his in.ltaly, becaufe they were 2 
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feffion of Media and Parthia, which they h J ioined to 
the Roman empire by fighting bravely under their gene- 


ral, Antony was in Armenia when this news came 
to him. He immediately therefore ſent Canidins, 


with ſixteen legions, towards the fea ; but he him- 
felt accompanied by Cleopatra went to Epheſus, 


where the fleet was ordered to aſſemble; it conſiſt- 
ed (including the tenders) of eight hundred veſſels, 
of which Cleopatra furniſhed two hundred, beſide . 
twenty thouſand talents, and proviſions for the 


whole army during the war. Antony was adviſed 
by Domitius and ſome others to ſend Cleopatra into 


Egypt, there to expect the event of the war. But 
ſhe fearing leſt a peace might again be brought a- 


bout by the mediation of Octavia, prevailed with 


Canidius, by a confiderable ſum of money, to plead 
her cauſe with Antony, and to repreſent to him, that 
it was unjuſt, that ſhe who bore ſo great part in the 
charge of the war, ſhould be robbed of her ſhare 


of glory in the carrying it on; and that it would be 


impolitic thus to diſcourage the Egyptians, whe 
compoſed ſo conſiderable a part of his naval forces. 
Canidius added, that he did not ſee that ſhe was in- 
feriour in prudence to any of the kings who accom- 
panied him in the war, ſince ſhe had for a conſi- 
derable time governed a great kingdom by herſelf 
alone, and by having lived ſo long with him was ſtill 
better inſtructed in the management of great affairs, 
Theſe arguments (for fate had decreed the ſove- 
reignty of the world to Cæſar) induced Antony to 
conſent to her requeſt ; ſo that joining their forces, 
they ſailed to Samos, where they paſſed their time 


in gatety and pleaſure. For as it was ordered that all 


Eings, princes, and governours, all nations and cities. 
from Syria to the lake Mzotis, and from Armenia 
to Illyria, ſhould bring, or fend all preparations 
neceſſary for war; fo it was: alſo proclaimed, that 
all ſingers, muſicians, dancers, and comedians 
thouid repair to Samos.. Thus while — oy 
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whole world beſides was in tears and lamentation, 
this iſland for many days reſounded with the mulic 
of flutes and, harps, and the theatre was crouded 
with dancers and comedians. Each city ſent an ox 
for ſacrifice; and the kings that accompanied An- 
tony perpetuaily contended who ſhould make the 
molt magniſicent feaſts, and the greateſt preſents. 
So that it was commonly ſaid, Hat will theſe people 
4e to celebrate their victory, who make ſuch expenſive 
entertainments when they are preparing for war f 
When theſe feſtivals were over, he gave Priene 
to the comedians and muſicians for a habitation, 
and then ſet fail for Athens: where he again gave 


himſelf up to pleaſure, and to the entertainments 


of the theatre. Cleopatra being! jealous of the 
honour Octavia had received at Athens, (for Oc- 


- tavia was much beloved by the Athenians), inſinua- 


ted herſelf into the favour of the people by all the 


civilities imaginable. "The Athenians, in requital, 


Having decreed her public honours, deputed ſeveral 


of the citizens to wait upon her at her houſe, and. 
preſent her with the decree.. At the head of this 


deputation was Antony himſelf, who was free of that 
city; and he was the perſon. who was choſen their 
ſpeaker. At the ſame time he ſent ſome of his offi - 
gers to Rome to remove Octavia out of his houſe. It 
is {aid that when ſhe left it, ſhe carried with her all 
his children except his eldeſt by Fulvia, who was 
with his father, and that ſhe burſt into tears, conſi- 


dering that the might be looked upon as. one of 


the cauſes of the civil war.. The Romans pitied her 
misfortunes, and ſtill more Antony's weakneſs, e- 
Ipecially as many of them as had ſeen Cleopatra, 
who was not-preferable to Octavia either for youth 
or beauty: | et 56 | 


Cæſar, when he was informed of the greatneſs of 


Antony's preparations, and of the expedition with. 
which he had made them, was afraid leſt he ſhould 
be forced to an engagement that very ſummer ; for 
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he wanted many neceſſaries, and the extraordinary 
taxes which he was forced to lay for the raiſing of 
money for the ſervice, proved very burdenſome to 
the people; for every man was obliged to pay a 
fourth part of his yearly revenue, and the liberti- 
ni, or ſons of freedmen, an eighth of their eſtates. 
This raiſed a general clamour againſt him, and put 
all Italy into a tumult : fo that it was looked upon 
as one of the greateſt of Antony's overſights, that he 
did not then purſue: the war with vigour ; for by 
delaying it he gave Czſar leifure to provide himfelf 
with the neceſlary ſupplies, and to ſatisfy the peo- 
ple; who when the money was demanded of them 
were very mutinous, but when once they had paid 
it were quiet and contented, = | 

Titius and: Plancus, men of conſular dignity, 
and friends to Antony, having been ill uſed by 
Cleopatra, whom they had oppoſed in her deſign 
of attending Antony in the war, came over to Cæ- 
ſar, and informed him of the contents of Antony's 


teſtament, with which they were acquainted, It 


was depoſited in the hands of the Veſtal virgins, 
who refuſed to deliver it up, but ſent him word, 
that, if he pleaſed, he might come and ſeize it him- . 
ſelf. his he accordingly did; and reading it firſt 
over im private, he made a mark upon thoſe places 
which he thought moſt for his purpoſe. He then 
aſſembled the ſenate, and read thoſe paſſages to 
them. But this gave offence to moſt of the ſena . 
tors; for they thought it an unjuſt and unprece- 
dented way of proceeding, to puniſh a man in his 
life-time for what was not to be put in execution 
till after his deceaſe. He infiſted more eſpecially 
upon that part of Antony's will which related to 


| his burial; for he had ordered that though he died 


in the city of Rome, his body ſhould be carried in 
ſtate through the Forum, and then be ſent to Cleo- 
patra at Alexandria. Calviſius, a dependent of Cæ- 
lar's, urged other crimes againſt Antony, commit- 

ted 
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ted by him in favour of Cleopatra; as that he kad 
given her the library of Pergamus, wherein were 
two hundred thouſand diſtinct volumes: that once 
at an entertainment, where a great number of per- 
{ons were preſent, he, in conſequence of an agree- 
ment made with her beforehand, roſe from the 


table, and took hold of her feet and handled them: 


that he had ſuffered the h pheſians, even while he 
was preſent, to ſalute her by the name of their 
gucen that he had frequently. at the public audience 


of kings and princes, received. from her amorous 


meſſages written in tablets made of onyx and cry- 


ſtal, and read them immediately: that when Fur- 


nius, a man of great authority and the moſt elo- 


quent of the Romans, was pleading, Cleopatra hap- 


pening to paſs by in her litter, Antony ſtarted up 


in the middle of the cauſe, and attended her home, 
hanging upon the litter. But Calviſius was looked 


upon as the inventor of moſt of theſe accuſations. 


Antony's friends went up and down the city to ſoli- 


cit the people in his behalf, and ſent Geminius to 
him to adviſe him to be more circumſpect, ſince he 


was in danger of having his office of conſul and all 


his governments taken from him, and of being pro- 


claimed an enemy to the city of Rome . When 


Geminius arrived in Greece, he was looked upon by 
Cleopatra as one of Octavia's ſpies. She therefore 


ridiculed him, and made him the conſtant jeſt of 


the table, where he was always placed at the lower 
end. Geminius patiently endured all theſe affronts, 
in hopes ſtill of having an opportunity to ſpeak with 
Antony. At laſt Antony, inſtead of giving him a 
private audience, aſked him one night at a full ta- 
ble what it was brought him thither ? He anſwered, 


That his buſineſs ought to be talked of in their ſaber hours, 
but that there was one thing which he knew very well 


* And ſo it happened; for he had been named conſul for the year 
en uing; of which dignity he was deprived, as likewiſe of all his go- 
vernments, and declared an enemy to the Romans, | 
| whether 
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whether ſober or drunk, that affairs would proceed much 


better if Cleopatra would retura into Egypt. At this 
Antony was very angry, and Cleopatra ſaid, Gemi- 
nius, you have done very well to tell us this important ſe- 
cret without being put to the rack. by 1 
A few days after this, Geminius made his eſcape 
to Rome. And many more of Antony's friends were 
driven from him, by the continual inſults and affronts 
they received from Cleopatra's flatterers. Amongſt 
theſe were Marcus Silanus, and Dellius the hiſto- 
rian, Dellius declared, that he was afraid of his life, 
and that Glaucus the phyſician had informed him of Cleo- 
patra's deſign againft bim. She was angry with him 


for having ſaid at table, that Antony's friends were ſer- 


ved with ſour wine, while Sarmentus at Rome drank no- 


thing but Falernian. This Sarmentus * was one of 


thoſe youths that Cæſar entertained for his plea- 
fares, ſuch as the Romans call Deliciæ. Cæſar 


was no ſooner in readineſs, but he declared war a- 


gainſt Cleopatra, and it was decreed that Antony 
thould be deprived of that government which he 
had ſurrendered to a woman. Cæſar added, that 
Cleopatra had ſo enfeebled his mind by amorous po- 
tions, that it was not Antony who was to manage the war 
againſt the Romans, but Mardion the eunuch, Photinus, 
Las Cleopatra's waiting-woman, and Gharmium, who 
were become Antony's counſellors and miniſters of flate. 

It is faid, that this war was preceded by many 


ſigns and prodigies. The city of Piſaurum upon 


the Adriatic ſea, where Antony had ſettled a colo- 
ny, was {wallowed up in an carthquake. A marble 
ſtatue of Antony, at Alba, ſweat for many days to- 
gether ; and though it was often wiped, it continu- 
cd ſweating. Whilſt he himſelf was in the city of 
Patræ, the temple of Hercules was deſtroyed by 
lightning, At Athens, the ſtatue of Bacchus was 


* This is the Sarmentus mentioned by Horace, Sat, v. Iib. 1. where 


be gives us the deſcription of a combat betwixt him, and another 


buffoon called Cicerrus, 
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by a violent wind blown out of the Gigantoma- 
chia , and carried into the theatre, Now, Antony 
pretended to derive his pedigree from Hercules, 
and profeſſed to imitate Bacchus in his way of life, 
for which reaſon, as we have before obſerved, he 
was called the young Bacchus, The ſame whirlwind 
falling at Athens upon the Coloflean ſtatues of Eu- 
menes and Attalus called the Autonii, threw down 
them alone amongſt many others that ſtood equally 
expoſed. And in Cleopatra's royal galley, which 
was called Antonias, a ftrange prodigy happened. 
Some ſwallows had built in the ſtern of the veſſel; 
but others came and beat them away, and deſtroyed 
their young ones. 

When both parties had prepared themſelves for 


the war, it appeared that Antony had no leſs than 


five hundred ſhips: of war, many of which had 
cight and ten ranks of oars, and were ſo richly ad- 
orned, that they ſeemed deſigned for a ſhow and 
a triumph. His land- forces conſiſted of a hundred 
thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe; and he 
was afliſted by many kings who were in ſubjection 


to him. Bocchus of Libya, Tarcondemus of the 


upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadel- 
phus of Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagena, 
and Adallas of Thrace, all attended him in the 
war. Many others who did not ſerve in perſon, 
ſent him their contributions of forces, Polemo of 


Pontus, Malchus of Arabia, Herod of Judæa, A- 


myntas of Lycaonia, and Deiotarus of. Galatia ; 
the king of Media too ſent him a conſiderable rein- 


forcement. Cæſar had two hundred and fifty ſhips 


of war, eighty thouſand foot, and the ſame number 


command all that tract of land which lies between 
the Euphrates and Armenia on the one fide, and 
Illyria and the Ionian fea on the other. Cæſar's 


* A public edifice in Athens, where the battle of the gods with the 


giants was repreſented in painting, 
| government 
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government extended from Illyria to the weſtern o- 
cean, and from the ocean to the Tuſcan and Sici- 
lian fea. As for Africa, Cæſar had all the coaſt op- 
polite to Italy, Gaul, and Spain, as far as the pil- 
lars of Hercules, and Antony the provinces on the 
other ſide of Cyrene, reaching as far as Athio- 
Pia. | | z 

Antony was ſuch a ſlave to Cleopatra, that though 
he was much ſuperiour to the enemy in land- forces, 
yet, out of complaiſance to her, he rather choſe to 
engage by ſca, notwithſtanding that he plainly ſaw 
how ill his navy was ſupplied ; for his captains for 
want of mariners preſſed in Greece, which had been 
exhauſted long before, every one they met, travel- 
lers, grooms, - reapers, and even boys; yet, for all 
this, the veſſels had not their complement, but re- 
mained in a very ill plight for failing. On the o- 
ther hand, Cæſar's ſhips were not built for oſtenta- 
tion or pomp ; they were light and nimble, well 
manned, and ſupplied with all neceſſary accommo- 
dations. He had them ready at anchor in the ports 
of Tarentum and Brunduſium, from whence he 
ſent to Antony to urge him not to protract the- 
time, but to bring up his forces, offering to give 
him ſecure ports for his fleet, and to withdraw his 
own land-forces from the ſea, the ſpace of a day's 
journey on horſeback *, till he was ſafely landed 
and encamped. Antony, in anſwer to this brava- 
do, challenged him to a fingle combat, though he 
was much the older, and ſent him word, that if 
he would not accept that, he would nicet him at 
the head of his army in the Fharſalian fields, where 
Cæſar and Pompey decided their quarrel, Whilſt 


Antony was at anchor near {Ctium, at the place 
where Nicopolis now ſtands. Cæſar croſſed the Io- 


nian fea, and made himſelf maſter of Toryne a 
place in Epirus. Upon this Antony was in a great 
* 7, e. four hundred furlongs; as in the life of Cimon, vol, 3. 
p. 316. Dy e * 
x 11 conſternation 
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conſternation, for his land- forces were not yet ar- 
rived ; but Cleopatra turning it into a jeſt, ſaid, 4 
terrible thing truly ! Cæſar, it ſeems, has got the ladle *, 
The next morning as ſoon as it was light, Anto- 
ny perceiving the enemy making up to him, and 
tearing leſt his galleys, being ſo ill provided, would 
not be able to ſtand the ſhock, armed all the row- 
ers, and placed them upon the decks to make a2 
ſhow; the oars were itretched out on each ſide of b 
the veſſels; and in this poſture he ſailed up into 
the mouth of the port of Actium, as though he 
were in all points provided for an engagement. 
Ceſar, deceived by this ſtratagem, retired, It ap- 
pears alſo, that Antony ſhowed great 1kill in depri- 
ving the enemy of water; for being informed that 
there was very little, and that unwholeſome, in all 


the parts adjacent, he ſurrounded their camp with þ| 
forts and trenches, to prevent their going to fetch 
any from diſtant places. His behaviour to Domi- 
tins was very generous, and much againſt the ad- 
vice of Cleopatra; for when he had made his e- 
ſcape in a little boat to Cæſar, having then a fever ; 


upon him, Antony, although he could not bur re- 
ſent it highly, ſent after him his whole equipage, 
with his friends and ſervants. Domitius died ſoon 
after, full of remorſe for his infidelity and deſertion. 
Among the kings allo, Amyntas and. Deiotarus 
went over to Cæſar. Antony's fleet was ſo unfor- 
tunate in every thing that was undertaken, and ſo 
unfit for ſervice,” that he was obliged to think once 
more of truſting to his land-forces ; and Canidius, 
who commanded the legions, when he ſaw in what | 
danger they were, changed his opinion, and now | 
adviſed Antony to fend back Cleopatra, and to re- 
tire into Thrace or Macedonia, there to decide the 
quarrel in a land-fight, and the rather, becauſe Di- 
comes king of the Getz had promiſed to aſſiſt him 
with a great army. He added further, that it was 
* Toryne ſignifies à ladle. | 
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not any Sifpatapertient to him to quit the ſea to Cæ- 


far, who during the Sicilian wars had gained ſo 
great experience in ſea- affairs; but that on the con- 
trary it would ſeem very abſurd for Antony, who 
had ſo much experience in land-wars, and com- 
manded ſo numerous, well-diſciplined, and reſolute 
an army, to weaken it, and even render it uſeleſs, 
by diſperſing it in ſhips. | Yet, in ſpite of all theſe 
remonſtrances, Cleopatra prevailed on him to ha- 
zard all in a ſea-fight, For ſhe even then had 
thoughts of flying, and was deliberating, not how 
to aſſiſt Antony in obtaining the victory, but how 


he might, when all was loſt, make her eſcape with 


the greateſt ſafety. There was a long neck of 
land, which from Antony's camp ran into the ſea, 
where his fleet rode at anchor, Here Antony uſed” 
to walk to viſit his ſhips, without ſuſpecting any 
danger. But Cæſar being informed by one of his 
ſervants, that it would be no difficult matter to ſur-: 
priſe Antony in that place, immediately ordered a 
party of ſoldiers to lie in wait for him; and they 
were ſo near taking him, that they ſeized the perſon: 
that walked juſt before him; and had they not riſen: 
too haſtily, they would have certainly ſeized An- 
tony himſelf, who was forced to fly with the utmoſt: 
precipitation, and with great difficulty eſcaped, 

W hen he had determined to engage by ſea, he: 
ſet fire to all the Egyptian ſhips but fixty; and the 
beſt of his galleys from three ranks of oars to ten 
he manned with twenty thouſand ſoldiers, and two 
thoutand archers. Here it is reported, that a centu- 


rion, an old experienced officer, who had fought” 


often under Antony, and had his body all covered 
with wounds, burſting into tears as he was paſſing 
by, cried out to him, O general, why do you miſiruſt 
theſe wounds and this ſword, ſo. as to put your confidence 
in rotten wood © Let Egyptians and Phœnicians contend 
at. fea, but give us the land, where we have been accu- 


domed to fight, ſianding firm and reſolved either to con. 
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guer or die. To this Antony anſwered nothing; 
but by his looks and the motion of his hand he 
ſeemed to bid him be of good courage, and ſo paſſed 
forwards. He himſelf, however, had no good opi- 
nion of the poſture of his affairs; fo that when the 
pilots were for leaving their fails behind, he would 
not ſuffer it, but commanded them to put them all } 
aboard, ſaying, e muſt not let one enemy eſcape us. 
That day, and the three following, the ſea ran 
ſo high that they could not engage, but on the fifth 
the weather was calm, and then they fought. An- 
tony commanded the right wing in conjunction with 
Poplicola, Czlius commanded the left, and Marcus 
Octavius and Marcus Juſteius the centre. Cæſar 
gave the charge of his left wing to Agrippa, and 
commanded the right himſelf . As for the land- 
forces, Canidius commanded thoſe of Antony, and 
Taurus thoſe of Cæſar. Both armies were drawn 
up on the ſhore, but remained quite inactive. An- 
tony in a ſmall veſſel went from one ſhip to another, 
encouraging his foldiers, and adviſing them to ſtand 
firm, ſince by reaſon of the bulk of the ſhips they 
might keep themſelves as ſteady as if they were at 
land. He commanded the maſters-of his ſhips to 
receive the enemy without ſtirring, but lying ſtill as 
at anchor, and to keep within the entrance of the 
gulf, It is ſaid, that as Cæſar was going out of his 
tent before day in order to viſit his fleet, he met a 
man driving an aſs, and aſking his name, the man 
knowing who he was, replied that his name was 
Eutychus i. e. Fortunate], and that his aſs's name 
was Nicon, [i. e. Congueror], For this reaſon when 
Cæſar in token of his victory afterwards adorned 
that place with the beaks of the ſhips he had ta- 
ken, he cauſed two ſtatues of braſs to be erected 
there, one repreſenting the man, and the other his 
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aſs. Having viewed his whole fleet, and from the 
right wing diſcovered the enemy's poſture, he much 
wondered to ſee them continue motionleſs, for they 
ſeemed as if they were lying at anchor. He was of 
that opinion a good while, which made him kee 

back his own ſhips at the diſtance of about eight 
furlongs from the enemy. About noon a gale blew 
from the ſea ; and-Antony's ſoldiers growing impa- 
tient of delay, and truſting to the bulk and height 
of their ſhips, which they thought rendered them 
invincible, put their left wing in motion. Cæſar 
beheld this with great ſatisfaction, and ordered his 
right wing to keep back, on purpole to draw the 


enemy as far out of the ſtrait as poſſible, that his 


galleys, which were light and nimble, might have 
an opportunity of ſurrounding Antony's heavy 
ſhips, whoſe bulk, and want of hands in propor- 
tion to their ſize, made them ſluggiſh, and unfit 
for action. N | 

When the fight began, there was no attempt to 
daſh the ſhips againft each other; becauſe on the 
one ſide thoſe of Antony, by reaſon of their fize 
and weight, were incapable of a violent motion, 
without which no breach can be made upon the ſhip 
on which they ſtrike; and on the other, Cæſar's 
ſhips were ſo far from venturing to run their heads 
againſt the heads of Antony's, which were all arm- 


ed with ſtrong and ſharp beaks, that they durſt not 


even ſtrike againſt their ſides, becauſe they would 
have blunted or broke the beaks that ſtruck againſt 
them, being made of ſtrong ſquare pieces of tim- 
ber faſtened together with maſſy bars of iron. So 
that this engagement reſembled a land-fight, or, to 


N ſpeak more properly, the attack of ſome fortified 


place; for there were always three or four veſſels 
of Cæſar's, about one of Antony's, aſſaulting it 


with pikes, javelins, and fiery darts, whilſt Anto- 


ny's engines poured upon them, as froni wooden 
towers, weapons of all kinds. In the mean time 


Agrippa 
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Agrippa extended his left wing with a deſign to her 
in the enemy; which when Poplicola obſerved, he 

found himſelf obliged to extend his wing in order 


to prevent him. This motion ſeparated him from 
the main body, which was put into diſorder by it, 


being at the ſame time vigoroufly preſſed by Arru- 
tius. However the victory {till remained doubtful, : 


when on a ſudden the ſixty ſhips belonging to 
Cleopatra were ſeen to croud all their fails, and to: 
fly through the midſt of thoſe that were engaged; 
for they were poſted behind thofe bulky ſhips, and 
now put them into diſorder by forcing them to o- 
pen, and make way for them, The enemy were 
greatly ſurpriſed when they ſaw them with a fair 
wind ſteering towards Peloponneſus. Here Anto- 
ny's behaviour was far below the character of a ge- 
neral, or even of a man, and ſhowed that he had 
totally loſt the power of acting from the dictates of 
his own judgment, agrecably to that obſervation 
which a certain perfor ludicroufly made, That a lo- 
vers foul lives in the body of another *; for as if he 
had been really a part of her, and therefore neceſ- 
farily to be carried whereſoever the went, as toon 
as he {aw her ſhip under fall, forgetting every thing 
elſe, he abandoned andbetrayed thoſe who were ſa- 
crificing their lives in his ſervice, and put himſelf 
aboard a galley of five ranks of oars, taking with. 
him only Alexander of Syria, and Scellius, to fol- 
low her who had long ſince begun his ruin, and- 
would be ſure to accomplith it. When the percei- 
ved him following her, ſhe hung out a fignal from 
her ſhip; and as ſoon as he was come up with her, 
he went aboard. But without ſeeing her or being 
ſeen by her, he went and ſat down at the head of 
the thip, where he remained filently muſing, and 
holding his head with both his hands. In the mean 
time, Cæſar's light ſhips that were in purſuit of 
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Antony, came within fight; but Antony command- 
ing his pilot to tack about and make up towards 
them, they all turned back, except that of Eury- 
eles the Lacedæmonian, who from the deck ſhook 

his lance at him in a threatening manner. Anton 
ſtanding at the head of his galley, cried out, ho 
art thou that thus pre free Antony? I am, ſaid he, Eu- 
| rycles the ſon of Lachares, armed with Cæſar's fortune 
to revenge my father's death, I his Lachares had been 
beheaded by Antony for a robbery, Eurycles how- 
ever would not venture to attack Antony, but ran 
with his full force upon the other admiral-galley, 
; (for there were two ſhips ſo diſtinguiſhed), and 
with the blow turned her round, and then took 
| her and another ſhip wherein was all Antony's plate 
and furniture. As ſoon as Euryeles was gone, An- 


1 tony returned to his poſture, and ſat ſilent. Ha- 
* | ving continued thus for three days, either through 
anger or ſhame refuſing to ſee Cleopatra, he arri- 
| ved at Tænarus. There the women who uſed to 
> attend them, firſt brought them to ſpeak to each o- 


- | ther, then to fit down together at table, and at laſt 

/ perſuaded them to lie together. By this time ſeve- 
ral of his ſhips of burden, and ſome of his friends, 
- | who had eſcaped after the defeat, came up to him, 
Rand told him that his flest was quite deſtroyed, but 


hk; that they believed his land-forces remained entire. 
L Upon this he ſeat meſſengers to Canidins, orderin l 
d him to march his army immediately through Ma- 
5 cedonia into Aſia; and being himſelf determined 
Ty to fail from Tænarus into Africa, he gave one of 
r, his ſhips, containing a very large tam of money, and 
ng veſſels of ſilver and gold of great value, to his 
95 friends, deſiring them to ſhare that treaſure amongſt 
id . them, and provide for their own ſafety. But they 
an . refuſing it, and burſting into tears, he comforted 
os them in the moſt tender and affectionate manner, 

: egntreated them to retire, and wrote letters in their 


bchalf to Theophilus his ſteward at Corinth, in which 
bY. | he. 
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he recommended it to him to provide for their 3 
rity, and keep them concealed, till they could make 
their peace with Cæſar. This Theophilus was the 
father of Hipparchus, who had very great intereſt 
with Antony, but was the firſt of all his freedmen 
that went over to Cæſar. He ſettled afterward at 
Corinth. In this poſture were Antony's affairs. 
As for his fleet, which engaged Cæſar before 
Actium, it made a brave defence for a long time 3 
till at laſt having ſuffered much by a hard gale 
which blew full againſt the head of the thips, it 
was forced to give way about four in the afternoon. 
There were not above five thouſand men flain in 
the whole action; but Cæſar took three hundred 
ſhips, as he himſelf informs us. There were not 
many who beheld Antony's flight ; and it feemed 
incredible at firſt to thoſe who had not ſeen it with 
their own eyes. ' They could not be brought to be- 
beve, that a general who had nineteen legions entire, 
and twelve thouſand horſe, could ſo baſely deſert 
them, and he eſpecially, who had ſo often ſeen for- 
tune in all her ſhapes, and been ſo accuſtomed to 
changes. tis ſoldiers, who paſſionately deſired to 
ſee him, and ſtill fancied he would appear from 


ſome part or other, gave the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of 


their courage and fidelity ; for when they were con- 
vinced that he was fled in earneſt, they nevertheleſs 
kept themſelves in a body ſeven days together, with- 
out liſtening to the ambaſſadors ſent to them by 


Cæſar. But at laſt, when Canidius who command 


ed them, fled from the camp by night, and the chief 
_ officers abandoned them, they then ſurrendered to 
the conqueror. 

After this great ſucceſs Cæſar ſet fail for Athens; 
and having forgiven the Greeks, he made a diſtri- 
bution of the corn that had been provided for the 
war, and ſtill remained, among their cities, which 
were reduced to extreme poverty, having been 


ronhed of their money, their ſlaves, and all their 
„ beaſts 
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beaſts of burden. My great-grandfather Nicarchus 
uſed to relate, that the inhabitants of Chæronea ha- 


ving no horſes, were compelled by ſtripes to carry 
a certain meaſure of corn upon their ſhoulders to 


the ſea-ſide, as far as Anticyra *. But this was done 
but once; for when the corn was meaſured out a 


ſecond time, and they were juſt ready to take it up, 
news came of Antony's defeat : and this ſaved the 
city; for immediately the commiſſaries and all the 
ſoldiers fled, and left the inhabitants to divide the 
corn among themſelves. 8 | 

When Antony came into Libya, he ſent Cleopa- 
tra from the town of Parztonium into Egypt, and 
betook himſelf to a melancholy deſert, where he 
wandered up and down, attended only by two com- 
panions. One of them was Ariſtocrates the Greek 
rhetorician, and the other that Lucilius of whom 
it has been mentioned in another place, that at the 
battle of Philippi, in order to favour Brutus's e- 
ſcape, he ſuffered himſelf to be taken, pretendin 
that he was Brutus ; and being ſaved by Antony, 
he was ſo ſenfible of the obligation, that he never 
forſook him, but remained firm to him to the very 
laſt. | | 

When Antony heard that he who commanded 
his troops in Libya, was gone over to Cæſar, he 
attempted to lay violent hands upon himſelf ; but 


he was prevented by his friends, and conveyed to 


Alexandria, where he found Cleopatra buſied in a 
very great and bold undertaking. Between the 
Red fea and the Egyptian there is an iſthmus which 
ſeparates Aſia from Africa, and which, in the nar- 
roweſt place, is about three hundred furlongs over. 
Cleopatra had formed a project of drawing her gal- 
leys over this neck of land into the Red - ſea, deſign- 
ing with all her riches and forces, to ſeek ſome re- 


* There were two towns of that name, one ſituated on the gulf of 
Corinth, and the other on the Malliac gulf in Phthiotis, It is the for- 
mer that is mentioned here by Plutarch. 


mote 
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mote country, where ſhe might live ſecure from 
war and flavery, But the firſt galleys which were 
carried over being burnt by the Arabians of Pe- 
tra *, and Antony not knowing but that the army 
before Actium was yet entire, ſhe deſiſted from her 
enterpriſe, and gave orders for fortifying all the a- 
venues of her kingdom, But Antony leaving the 
city and the converſation of his friends, built him 
a houſe near Pharus, upon a little mount which he 
had caſt up in the ſea; and there ſecluding himſelf 
from the company of mankind, he reſolved to imi- 
tate the life of Timon, becauſe he had been treat- 
ed in the ſame manner; and haviag, like him, met 
with nothing but ingratitude and perfidy from thoſe 
who had the higheſt obligations to him, he deter- 

mined to hate and miſtruſt all mankind. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived 
in the time of the Peloponneſian war, as may be 
ſeen by the comedies of Ariſtophanes and Plato, in 
which he is ſatiriſed for his moroſeneſs and hatred 
of mankind. This man avoided and deſpiſed the 
converſe of every one; yet when he met Alcibiades, 
who was at that time very young, but of a bold, 
enterpriſing temper, he would ſalute him with great 
kindneſs and civility, Apemantus was aſtoniſhed 
at this preference, and aſked Timon the reaſon of 
it; 1 love him, replied he, becauje I know that he will 
be the occaſion of infinite miſchief to the Athemans, He 
never admitted any one into his company but this 
Apemantus ; and him he would now and then con- 
verſe with, becauſe he was much of the ſame hu- 
mour, and a zealous imitator of his way of life. 
One day at the celebration of the feſtival called 
Choes, they two were eating together, and Apeman- 


tus ſaid to him, O Timon, this is a pleaſant feaſt : It 


would be ſo indeed, anſwered he, if thou wert away. 


* It ſeems from Dion's account that the veſſels burnt by the Ara- 
bians were not thoſe ſhe had haled over the iſthmus, but ſome that 
bad been built on that fide. Lib. 53. [ 
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It is further ſaid of him, that another day in a full 
aſſembly he mounted the tribunal; and the novel- 
ty of the thing having cauſed a general ſilence and 
attention, he addreſſed himſelf to the people in the 
following manner. O Athenians, in a ſmall court- 
yard belonging to my houſe there grows a fig-tree, on 
which ſeveral citizens have already been pleaſed to hang 
themſelves, Not, as I have thoughts of building on that 
ſpot, I could not omit giving you this public notice, that if 
any more among you have a mind to hang yourſelves upon 
my tree, you may do it ſpeedily before it is deſtroyed. Aﬀ- 
ter his death he was buried near Halæ on the ſea- 
coaſt, The earth happening to give way round 
kis monument, the water broke in, and made it 
inacceſſible. The following inſcription was engra - 
ven on it. 


unn te 3 


A wretch with grief aud rage oppre/t, 

At length releas'd, here finds his reſt, 
A not his name. Tove's. thunder ſtrike 
You all, for ye are rogues alike. 


This epitaph was ſaid to be made by himſelf in his 
hfetime, [That which was more generally known 


was made by Callimachus, 

| Timon J am who hated man; go on; 

| Curſe, curſe your fill, but only get you gone, 

| Thus much of Timon, of whom many more par- 

J riculars might be related. „ 
LN Canidius himſelf brought Antony word of the 
5 g loſs of his army near Actium. Art the fame time he 
fe. was informed by other hands, that Herod of Ju- 
ad da, who had under his command ſome cohorts 
rt. |} and legions, had declared for Cæſar; that the o- 
Tt [ ther kings and princes had done the fame; and 
ay. ; _ that in a word all, except thoſe who were near his 


perſon, had deſerted him. All this did not in the 

\ra- leaſt move him; but quitting all hope that he 
N might be rid of all care, he left his habitation by 
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the ſea-ſide, which he called his Timonium, and was 
received by Cleopatra into her palace. Immediate- 
ly the whole city was immerſed in pleaſure, largeſſes 
were given to the people, and feaſting and drinking 
were the employment of every one: for he now 
regiſtered Cleopatra's fon by Cæſar among the 
young men; and at the ſame time he gave Antyl- 
lus, his eldeſt fon by Fulvia, the manly gown, 
which was a long robe without the purple border ; 
{o that on account of theſe ceremonies the city of 
Alexandria abounded for many days with ſhows, 
feſtivals, and every kind of amuſement. As for 
themſelves, they diſſolved the ſociety of the Ami- 
metobii, or inimitable hvers, and inſtituted another in 
its place, nothing inferiour to the former in ſplen- 
dour and luxury, and called it the Synaporhanument, 
or companions in death, Their friends entered into 


this ſociety, and paſſed their time in all manner of 


pleaſure, treating one another by turns. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, Cleopatra was curious in making a 
collection of all ſorts of poiſonous drugs; and be- 


ing defirous to know which of them were the leaſt 
painful in the operation, ſhe ordered them to be 


tried upon ſuch as were condemned to die. But 
finding that thoſe poiſons which had a quick effect 
cauſed violent pains and convulſions, and that the 
milder were very ſlow in their operation, ſhe ap- 


plied herſelf to the examination of venomous crea— 


tures, and cauſed different kinds of them to be ap- 
plied to different perſons in her preſence. This 
was her daily practice; and at laſt ſhe found that 
nothing was comparable to the bite of the aſp, 


which, without cauſing the leaſt convulſion or even 


a groan, produced a heavineſs in the head, and a 
deſire to ſleep, which was attended with a gentle 
ſweat on the face, and a gradual ſtupefaction of all 
the ſenſes; ſo that they who were thus affected, 


eemed uneaſy at being diſturbed or awakened, like 


thoſe who are in a profound natural fleep, 
| ; They 
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They both ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar in Aſia: 
Cleopatra petitioned for the kingdom of Egypt in 
favour of her children; and Antony deſired that 
he might be permitted to live as a private man in E- 
gypt, or if that were thought too much, that he 
might retire to Athens. But as moſt of their friends 
had forſaken them, and few remained in whom 
they could confide, they were forced to employ. 
Euphronius, their childrens tutor, in that embaſly. 
For Alexas of Laodicea, who by the recommenda- 
tion of Timagenes became acquainted with Antony 
at Rome, who had the greateſt intereſt with him 


of any of the Grecians, and was the moſt ſucceſſ⸗ 
ful of all the inſtruments Cleopatra made uſe of for 
diſpoſing Antony upon all occaſions to her purpo- 


ſes, and for making him break the reſolutions he 


ſometimes made in favour of Octavia, had been 


ſent to Herod by Antony, to keep that prince 
ſteady in his intereſt. But inſtead of that he be- 
trayed his maſter, continued in Herod's court, and 
had the impudence to preſent himſelf to Cæſar, 
thinking his perſon ſafe under Herod's protection. 
This however proved of no ſervice to. him; for 


Czxſar immediately threw him into priſon,. and. 


ſoon after ſent him loaded with chains into hig 
own country, where he ordered him to be put to 
death; ſo that Antony had at leaſt before he died 


the ſation of ſeeing Alexas puniſhed for his 


infidelity to him. 

Cæſar rejected Antony s petition, but ſent word 
to Cleopatra, that ſhe might expect every favour 
from him, provided ſhe put Antony to death, or 
baniſhed him out of her dominions. At the ſame 
time he ſent to her one of his own ireedmen named 
Thyreus *, a man of no mean abilities, and not un- 


ey 


* Dion calls him Tyres, But Plutarch forgets in this place to 


„ 


Aulus by ben they made him an offer of immenſe treaſures, At 
K k 3 5 laſt: 
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likely to ſucceed, coming from a young command- 
er to a vain woman who had a very high opinion 


of her beauty *. This man receiving audiences 


longer.and more frequent than ordinary, and being 
honoured with peculiar marks of diſtinction, made 
Antony jealous.; fo that he ordered him firſt to be 
whipped, and then ſent him back to Cæſar, with let- 
ters ſignifying that his inſolent behaviour had provoked him 
at à time when his calamities made him too prone to anger. 
But, added he, F you are angry at what I have dong, 
you have in your power Hipparchus, one of my freedmen, 
whom you may uſe in the ſame manner if you pleaſe, and 
then we ſhall be upon equal terms. From this. moment 
Cleopatra, that ſhe might make ſome atonement 
for her own indifcretion, and. allay his jealouſy, 
behaved towards him with the utmoſt tenderneſs 
and reſpect. When her birthday came, ſhe kept 
it in a manner ſuitable to their deplorable fortune; 
but his was obſerved with great ſplendour and mag- 
nificence, ſo that many of the gueſts ſat down poor, 
and went home wealthy. 

After the defeat of Antony, Agrippa wrote ma- 
ny letters to Cæſar, to let him know that his pre- 

-nce was necefl:ry at Rome. For this reaſon the 
war was. deferred for ſome time ; but the winter 
being over, Cæſar himſelf marched againſt Antony 
by the way of Syria, and his lieutenants through 


Africa, Feluſtum being taken, there was a report 


lat Antony ſent his own ſon Antyllus with large ſums in gold. Cæſar 
took the gold, but ſent Antyllus back without granting him any 
thing; and it was after this that Auguſtus fearing leſt deſpair ſhould 
drive Antony upon a reſolution of paſſing into Gaul, or Spain, to con- 
tinue the war there, or provoke him to burn all the wealth Cleopatra 
had been amaſling, ſent this Thyreus or Thyrſus to Alexandria, 


* 'Thi: paſſage ought to be explained by another in Dion, who ſays 


that Thyrens was inſtructed to ſpeak in a friendly manner to Cleopa- 
tra, and to inſinuate that Cæſar was captivated with her beauty. For 
that prince flattered himſelf with the thoughts that a woman whole 
ambition it was to be beloved by the whole ſex, might be ſo weak as 
to ſwallow the bait, and be perſuaded to kill Antony, and reſerve herſelf 
for him, This conjecture was not ill founded, for Cleopatra began to 
| liſten to Thyrens, 
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that the town had been delivered to Cæſar by Se- 
leucus, not without the conſent of Cleopatra. But 
the to juſtify herſelf gave up into Antony's hands the 
wife and children of Seleucus. She had cauſed to 
be built, joining to the temple of Iſis, ſome ay 
nificent monuments of an extraordinary height * 
Thither ſhe removed her treafure, her gold, filver, 
emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, cinnamon; to all 
which ſhe added a vaſt quantity of flax, and a 
great number of torches. | his put Cæſar in pou 
pain for the ſake of that immenſe wealth, and. 
made him afraid left in a deſperate fit ſhe ſhould ſet 
fire to it all, and conſume it. For this reaſon he 
was daily ſending meſſengers to her, who were to 
flatter her with hopes of a gentle and honourable 
treatment; and in the mean time he haſtened to 
the city with his army. 

Upon his arrival he encamped. near the Hippo» 
drome ; but Antony make fierce ſally, routed the 
horſe, and beat them back into their trenches, and 
then returned. with great ſatis faction to the palace. 


There meeting Cleopatra, armed as he was, he 


killed her, and recommended to her favour a brave 
ſoldier, who had ſignaliſed. himſelf in that day's ac- 
tion. She preſented him with a cuiraſs and helmet 
of gold; which he having received, went that very 
night, and ſurrendered himſelf to Czfar. After 


this Antony ſent a challenge to Cæſar to fight him 


in fingle combat; to which Cæſar anſwered, That 
Antony might find ſeveral others ways to end his life. 
Wherefore confidering with himſelf, that he could 
not die more honourably than in battle; he reſolved 
to attack Cæſar both by fea and land at once, It 
is ſaid that that night at ſupper he commanded his 
ſervants io entertain him in the beſt manner tney: e conid, and 


* - Thoſe inc did not build monuments with a view only to habe 
their bodies depoſited in them af.er their deccaſe; they were large ca- 


pacious buildings containing loſty magnificent apartments, as appea.s 


wo the account Heredetus his given us of thoſe ſtiuctates, 
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fill out his wine Swollen it was uncertain whe « 
ther it would be in their power to render the ſame office 
to him to-morrow ; ſince they might become ſervants to a 

new maſter, and he lie extended on the earth, a uſeleſs 
corpſe, a very nothing. His friends who were about 
him, wept to hear him talk in this manner ; which 
he perceiving, told them, he ſhould not lead them 
out to fight with greater expectation of an honour- 


able death, than of a glorious victory. At the dead 
of night, when the whole city was in a deep filence 


and concern, through apprehenſion of the event 
of the next day, on a ſudden was heard the ſound 
of all fo:ts of muſical inſtruments, and a noiſe like 
that which proceeds from the exclamations and the 
antic dances of a troop of Bacchanals. I his tu- 
multuous proceſſion ſeemed to traverſe the whole 
city, and with a note ſtill louder than before, to 
go out at the gate which was neareſt to the enemy. 
Thoſe who reflected upon this prodigy ſuppoſed it 
to ſignify, that Bacchus, the god whom Antony had 
always particularly ſtudied to imitate, had now for- 


taken him. 


As ſoon as it was light, he marched with his in- 
fantry out of the city, and poſted them upon a. 
riſing ground, from whence he ſaw his fleet make 


up to the enemy. There he ſtood in expectation 
of the event. But as ſoon as ever the fleets came 
nigh to each other, his ſhips firſt ſaluted Cæſar's 
with their oars, and the ſalutation being returned, 


both fleets preſently joined, and with all their force 
rowed up towards the city. Antony had no ſooner 
ſeen this, but the horſe deſerted him in like man- 
ner, and ſurrendered themſelves. to Cæſar; and 
his foot being defeated, he retired into the city, 


crying out, That Cleopatra had betrayed him to thoſe 


with whom he was fighting only for her ſake. She 
fearing the effects of his fury and deſpair, fled to 
her monument, and ſecuring it as faſt as ſhe could 
with bars and bolts, ſent meſſengers to Antony »> 

5 | tell 
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tell him that ſhe was 4 He pode it to be 


true, cried out, Noto, Antony, what haft thou to do in 


this world? Fate has ſnatched away the only cauſe for 
which thou coul, defire to live, H hen going into his 
chamber, and opening his coat of mail, he faid, 


I am not troubled, O Cleopatra, to be at preſent "Kh 


reaved of thee, for 1 ſhall ſoon be with thee ; but this af- 


fits me, that I, ſo great a commander, ſhould be infe- 


riour in magnanimity to a woman, He had at that 
time attending him a faithful ſervant, whoſe name 
was Eros, He had engaged him formerly to Kill 
him when he ſhould think it neceflary, and now 
he required him to. perform his promiſe. Eros 
drew his ſword as deſigning to kill him; but ſud- 
denly turning about he flew himſelf, and fell down 
at his maſter's feet. This, Eros, was nobly done, 
ſaid Antony; ſince thou hadſt not the heart to kill thy 
maſter, thou haſt inſtructed „ what he ought to do by 
thy own example. He then plunged his ſword into 
his own bowels, and threw himſelf upon a couch 
that ſtood near him, However, the wound was not 
ſo deep as to cauſe immediate death; and the blood 
ſtopping a little as he lay upon the couch, he came 
by degrees to himſelf, and entreated thoſe who 
were near him, to put him out of his pain; but 


they all fled out of the chamber, and left im be- 
wailing and tormenting himſelf, till Diomedes, ſe- 


cretary to Cleopatra, came to him, having been 
commanded by his miſtreſs to bring him to her in 
the monument. When Antony underſtood ſhe 
was {till alive, he commanded his ſervants with a 
great deal of ardour to take him up; and they 
bore him in their arms to the door of the monu- 
ment. Cleopatra would not open the door; but 
looking from a window, ſhe let down ebndis, to 
which Antony being faſtencd, ſhe and her two 
women, who were all that were ſuffered to enter 
the monument, drew him up. They who were 


proloiie: ſaid ae nothing could be more moving 


than 


- 
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than that ſpeQacle, Antony all covered with blood, 
and in the agonies of death, was hoiſted up, 
ſtretching out his hands to Cleopatra, while he 
continued for a conſiderable time ſuſpended in the 
air. For this was no eaſy taſk for the women; 
and it was at laſt accomplithed with great difficulty, 
Cleopatra herſelf exerting the utmoſt force of her 
arms, and ſtraining every feature of her face with 
the violence of the effort, while thoſe who ſtood 
below endeavoured. to animate her, and ſeemed to 
Mare in the toil the underwent, When ſhe had 
got him up, and laid him on a bed, ſhe rent her 
cloaths as ſhe ſtood over him, ſmote and wounded 
ker breaſt, and wiping the blood from his face, 
ealled him her Lord, her Huſband, her Emperour, and 
ſeemed to have forgot her own miſerable condition, 
ſo intent was ſhe upon his misfortunes. - Antony 
having comforted her as well as he could, called 
for ſome wine to drink, either becauſe he was 
thirſty, or becauſe he imagined it might put him 
the ſooner out of pain. When he had drunk, he 
adviſed her to take her own affairs into confidera- 
tion, to conſult her ſafety as far as it was con- 
ſiſtent with her honour, and to truſt Proculeius 
preferably to the other friends of Cæſar. He told 
her, that ſhe ſhould not pity him for this late turn of for- 
tune, but rather rejoite in remembrance of bis paſt hap- 
pineſs, ſince he bad been of all men the moſt illuſtrious and 
powerful, and now fell not ingloriouſiy, for as he was a 
Roman, he was conquered only by a Roman. He was 
juſt expiring when Proculeins arrived from Cæſar. 
For when. Antony had wounded himſelf, and was 
carricd to Cleopatra, Dercctæus, one of his guards, 
took up his ſword, and hid it, and preſently after 
ran away to Cæſar with the firſt news of Antony's 
death, and ſhowed him the bloody ſword. Cæſar 
upon this ncws retired into the inner part of his 
tent, and ſhed ſome tears in remembrance of one 
who had been his kinſman, his colleague, and his 
companion 
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companion in ſo many battles, and in the manage» 

ment of ſuch important affairs. Then taking with 
him the letters he had wrote to Antony, and the 
anſwers he had received from him, he called his 
friends together, and read them in their preſence, 
to ſhow them with how much equity and modera- 
tion he had always treated Antony, and what fierce 
and arrogant anſwers he had received from him in 
return. After this he ſent Proculeius to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to get Cleopatra alive into his 
power ; for he was afraid of lofing a great trea- 
{ure ; and conſidered beſides that ſhe would be one 
of the moſt glorious ornaments of his triumph. 
But ſhe refuſed to confer with Proculeius any o- 
therwiſe than from within her monument; while 
he ſtood on the outſide of the gate, which was 
ſtrongly barred ; but there being ſome crevices in 
it, they could hear each other very diſtinctly. Her 
demand was, that her kingdom might be given to 
her children ; and he adviſed her to fear nothing, 
but cheerfully to commit her affairs to Cæſar. 
When he had thoroughly obſerved the place, he 
returned and made his report to Cæſar, who ſent 
Gallus to confer with her a ſecond time, Gallus 
coming up to the gate, talked with her, and con- 
trived to lengthen out the conference as much as. 
he could. In the mean time Proculeius having 
fixed his ſcaling ladders to the wall, entered in at 
that window through which the women had pulled 
up Antony, and being followed by two ſervants 
went immediately down to the door where Cleopa- 
tra was diſcourfing with Gallus. One of the wo- 
men who was ſhut up in the monument with her, 
crying out, O qwretched Cleopatra] thou art taken ! 
ſhe turned about, and ſpying Proculeius, attempted 
to ſtab herſelf with a dagger, which hung at her 


_ girdle, But Proculeius running up to her, and 


teizing her with both his hands, laid, Cleopatra, 
you wrong bath yourſelf and Cæſar, by attempting to reh 
x | bum 
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him of ſo fair an occaſion of ſhowing his clemency, and Ly 
thus repreſenting him as perfidious and implacable, who 
is the moſt mild and generous of men. At the ſame 
time he forced the dagger from her, and examined 
her robe for fear any poiſon might be hid there. 
After this, Cæſar ſent Epaphroditus, one of his 
freedmen, with orders to treat her with all the 
gentleneſs and civility imaginable, but to take great 
care that he left her no opportunity of deſtroying 
herſelf, : 
—_ Crwfar then made his entry into Alexandria, with 
Areus the philoſopher by his fide, holding him by 
the hand and talking with him, that he might be 
more valued and eſteemed by his fellow-citizens, 
when they obſerved how much he was honoured 
by Cæſar. When he was come into the Gymna- 
num, he mounted a tribunal, which had been pre- 
pared for that purpoſe; from whence he com- 
manded the citizens, who in great fear and con- 
ſternation lay proftrate at his feet, to ſtand up, and 
told them, That he forgave all the people of Alexandria : 
Pirft, for the ſake of Alexander, their founder ; ſecondly, 


for the E of the city itſelf, the magnitude and beauty of 
2 


which he greatly admired; and thirdly, to gratify his 
friend Areus, Such were the honours conferred by 
Cæſar upon Arcus, who by his interceflion obtain- 
_ cd the pardon of many particular perſons beſides, 
Among thefe was Philoſtratus, a man of all the 
profeſſors of cloquence the moſt famed for his ex- 
temporary ſpeeches; but he having unjuſtly pre- 
tended to be of the Academic ſect, and his morals 
being deteſted by Cæſar, he rejected Areus's peti- 
tion in his favour *. Notwithſtanding this, Philo- 
ſtratus ſuffering his white beard to grow, and wrap- 
ping himſelf up in a mourning cloak, was always at 
Areus's heels repeating this verſe n 


* And yet this Philoſtratus was highly valued by Cato of Utica, 


en account of his philoſophy, as Plutarch tells us in the life of 0 


Cato. 
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The wiſe, if wiſe indeed, will fave the wiſe. 
Cæſar when he heard of this gave him his pardon, 


rather to ſcreen Areus from any ill-will he might 
contract on his account, than to deliver Philoſtra- 
tus himſelf from his fears. 

As to Antony's children, Antyllus his eldeſt by 
Fulvia, being betrayed by his tutor 'T heodorus, 
was put to death, While the ſoldiers were cutting 


off his head, his tutor ſtole a jewel of great value 
which he wore about his neck, and ſewed it up in 


his girdle, When he was charged with it, he de- 
nied the fact; but the jewel being found upon 
him, he was crucified. As for Cleopatra's chil- 


dren, Cæſar ſet a guard upon them and their go3 


vernours, allowing them very honourably for their 
maintenance. Cæſario, who is reported to have 
been the ſon of Cæſar the dictator, was ſent by his 
mother with a great ſum of money through Ethi- 
opia into India; but his governour named Rhodon, 
being juſt like Theodorus, perſuaded him to turn 
back, telling him that Cæſar deſigned to make him 
king of Egypt. While Cæſar was conſulting what 
was beſt to be done with him, it is reported that 
Areus ſaid, e 


Infirm the late where many Cæſars rule * ! 


I So that he was killed ſoon after the death of Cleo- 


patra, Many kings and great commanders peti- 
tioned Cæſar for the body of Antony, that they 
might bury it ; but he would not.take it away from 
Cleopatra, who interred it with her own hands 
with the greateſt ſplendour and magnificence, ſhe 
being allowed to ſpend what ſhe pleaſed in the fu- 


* This is a parody of that verſe in the fecond book of Homer's 
Iliad 


Infirm the flate where many ſcwere gns rule ! 
neral, 
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neral. The exceſs of her affliction, and the paia 
ſhe felt in her breaſt, which became inflamed and 
ulcerated from the blows ſhe gave it in the tranſ- 
ports of her ſorrow, threw her into a fever. She 
rejoiced at having ſuch a pretext for abſtaining 
from food, and hoped by this means to put an end 
to her life without any trouble or interruption, 
The phyſician in whom ſhe chiefly confided was 
Olympus; to him ſhe communicated this deſign, 
and made uſe of his advice, as he himſelf tells us 
in the ſhort account he has left of thoſe tranſac- 
tions. But Cæſar ſuſpecting her defign, threatened 
to treat her children with ſeverity; and by theſe 
threats her reſolution was ſubdued, ſo that ſhe pa- 
tiently took whatever food or phyſic was offered to 
her. 

A few days after Cæſar himſelf came to make 
her a viſit, and to comfort her. She. was then 
lying on a couch in a negligent forlorn condition *. 
As ſoon as he entered, though the had nothing on 
but a ſingle tunic, ſhe aroſe, and threw herſelf at 
his feet. Her face was ſtrangely disfigured, her 


hair in diforder, her voice trembling, her eyes 


ſunk, and her boſom covered with wounds and 
bruiſes. In a word, it was very viſible that her 
body was in as deplorable a condition as her mind. 
And yet notwithſtanding all this, that grace, that 
ſpirit and vivacity which ſo peculiarly enlivened her 
beauty, were not totally extinguiſhed ; and in ſpite 
of her wretched appearance, ſome ſparks broke 
out, and diſcovered themſelves in every turn of 
her countenance, After Cæſar had obliged her to 
return to her couch, and had placed himſelf by 


Dion ſays that ſhe received him in a room magnificently furniſh- 
ed; that ſhe herſelf was lying on a very rich bed, but that her dre's 
was negligent and plain; for the appeared peculiarly graceful in a neg- 
ligent or mourning habit, There were placed near her ſeveral of 
Julius Cæſar's pictures, and ſhe had in her boſom the letters ſhe hat 
received from him; and Dion puts into her mouth a ſpeech which 
turns upon that ſubject, as may bg ſecn in his fifty - fou th 2 
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her, ſhe endeavoured to juſtify herſelf, pleading 
the neceſſity ſhe was under, and her fear of Antony. 
But Cæſar confuting her in every article, ſhe 
changed her diſcourſe, and endeavoured by prayers 
and entreaties to .move his compaſſion, as if ſhe 
carneſtly deſired to prolong her lite, and at the 
ſame time put into his hands a liſt of her treaſure, 
But Seleucus, one of her treaſurers, who was then 
preſent, reproached her for her inſincerity, and 


accuſed her of ſuppreſling ſome things; upon which 


ſtarting from her couch, ſhe caught him by the 
hair, and ſtruck him ſeveral blows on the face. 
When Cæſar, ſmiling at this tranſport, endeavoured 


to pacify her, Js it not very hard, Ceſar, ſaid ſhe, 


when you honour me with a viſit in this my wretched con- 
dition, that I ſhould be affronted by my own ſervants ? 
If I have laid by any womens toys, they never were de- 
ſigned as ornaments for myſelf in my miſerable fortune, 
but as little preſents for Octavia and Livia, that by their 
znterceſſion I might hope to find you more favourable io 
me, Cæſar was pleaſed to hear her talk in this 
manner, being now perſuaded that ſhe was deſirous 


to live; and he therefore aſſured her, that the 


things ſhe had laid by ſhe might diſpoſe of as ſhe 
pleaſed, and that his uſage of her ſhould be ho- 
nourable above her expectation. He then went a- 
way thinking that he had over-reached her ; but he 
was himſelf deceived by her. ONES 

There was among Cæſar's favourites a young 
man of a noble family, named Cornelius Dolabella. 
He being in love with Cleopatra had promiſed to 
acquaint her from time to time of every thing that 
paſſed, and now ſent her notice privately, that Cæ- 


far was about to return into Syria, and that ſhe 


and her children were to be {ent away within three 
days, When the underſtood this, ſhe made her 


requeſt to Cæſar, that he would permit her to 


make her laſt oblations to Antony; which being 
granted, ſhe ordered herſelf to be carried to the 
o Eil: 
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place where he was buried, and falling upon her 


knees at his tomb, together with her women, ſhe 
ſpoke in this manner: My deareſt Antony, it is not 


long ſince with theſe hands I buried thee ; then they were 


free ; but now am Ja priſoner, and pay theſe honours to 


thee attended by a guard, leſt in the tranſport if my grief 
T ſhould disfigure this captive body, which'1s reſerved to 
appear in the triumph over thee, Expect no further offer- 


ings or libations from me; theſe are the laſt honours that 


Cleopatra ever can pay thy memory, for ſhe is to be car- 
ried away from thee, Nothing could part us whilſt we 


| lived; but death now threatens to make us change coun- 
tries with each other; thou a Roman leſt buried here in 


Egypt, and I an Egyptian, am to be carried and interred 
in Italy, the only benefit that I ſhall receive from thy coun- 
try. But if the gods of Rome either can or will do any 


thing, (for our gods have forfaken us *), let me not be a- 


bandoned whil/t I yet have life ; let me not be led in tri- 
umph to thy ſhame ;. but hide me woth thee in thy grave; 

or amongſt all my misfortunes nothing has been ſo ſevere 
and terrible as this ſhort fpace of time that I have lived 


| without thee. | 


Having made theſe lamentations, crowned the 
tomb with garlands of flowers, and kiſſed it, ſhe 
gave orders to have her bath prepared. After the 


had bathed, ſhe ſat down to ſupper, and had a very 
magnificent repaſt, When ſupper was over, a 


country-fellow brought her a little baſket; the 


guards aſking what it contained, the fellow put the 


leaves which lay uppermoſt aſide, and ſhowed them 
it was full of figs, and as they admired their large- 


neſs and beauty, he ſmiled and invited them to 


* It was the opinion of the Heathens that the gods forſook the van- 
quiſhed, and thus they would not, or cculd not protect them. Accor- 
dingly Virgil ſays in the eleventh book of the ZEneid, 


Fxceſſere emnes.adytis, ariſque relictis, 
Dii, quibus imperium Hoc fteterat, 


and upon this is founded that expreſſion of Tacitus, alieni jam imperii 
deos. N 5 A | 
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take ſome of them, which they refuſed, and ſu- 
ſpecting nothing bid him carry them in. When 
fupper was over, Cleopatra ſeat a letter to Cæſar; 
and putting every body out of the monument, but 
her two women, ſhe faſtened the doors. Cæſar 
opening her letter, and finding that it contained a 
mournful lamentation, and an earneſt requeſt that 
ſhe might be buried in the ſame tomb with Antony, 
ſoon gueſſed at her deſign. Once he was going 
himſelf in all haſte, but changing his mind, he ſenc 
others to fee how affairs ſtood. Her death was ſo 
ſudden, that they who were ſent by Cæſar, though 
they ran all the way, ſurpriſed the guards with their 
apprehenſions; and breaking open the doors they 
found her quite dead, lying upon her bed of gold, 
and decked in all her royal ornaments, Iras, one 
of her women, lay dead at her feet; and Charmi- 
um, ſtaggering, and juſt ready to fall, was adjuſt- 
ing her miſtreſs's diadem. One of thoſe who came 
in ſaid angrily, Was this well done, Charmium © Ex- 


tremely well, ſaid ſhe, ana becoming a deſcendent from 
uch à race of kings. She had no ſooner ſaid this, but 


ſhe fell down dead by the bed-fide. 

Some relate, that an aſp was brought in amongſt 
thoſe figs, and covered with leaves, and that Cleopa- 
tra had ordered it thus, that ſhe might be bit with- 
out ſeeing it; that ſhe ſaw it however when ſhe was 
taking up the leaves, and ſaid, This is what I want- 


ed, and then held out her arm to it. Others ſay, 


that it was kept in a veſſel, and that ſhe vexed and 
pricked it with a golden ſpindle till at laſt it ſprung 
upon her arm, But no one certainly Enew the 
truth; for they reported alſo, that ſhe carried poi- 
ſon in a hollow bodkin, which ſhe wore in her 
hair; but there was not ſo much as a ſpot or any 
mark of poiſon upon her body, nor was any ſerpent 
found within the monument, though the track of a 


_ creeping creature was ſaid to be diſcovered upon the 
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ſand nigh the ſca on that fide towards which the 


windows of the apartment opened, Others fay that 
ſhe had two marks in her arm, imprinted very ſmall 
by the ſting of the aſp; to which Cæſar ſcems to 


have given credit ; for Cleopatra's ſtatue was car- 


ried in triumph with an aſp fixed to her arm *. 


Thus are theſe things related. 
Although Cæſar was very much diſappointed by 
her death, yet he could not but admire the great- 
neſs of her mind, and ordered that her body ſhould 
be buried in the tomb of Antony, with all the ce- 
remony and magnificence which was due to her 
quality. Her women alfo were by his command 
buried in great ſplendour. Cleopatra died at the 
age of thirty-nine years, of which ſhe had reigned 
twenty-two, and the fourteen laſt years jointly with 
Antony. Antony died at the age of fifty-three, 
ſome ſay fifty-fix. His ſtatues were all demoliſhed, 
but thoſe of Cleopatra remained untouched ; for 
Archibins her friend had given Cæſar a thouſand 
talents on condition that they ſhould not undergo 
the ſame fate with Antony's. 
Antony left by his three wives ſeven children t, 
of whom: Antyllus the eldeſt only was put to death. 
Octavia took the reſt, and bred them with her own; 
Cleopatra, his daughter by Cleopatra, was married 
to King Juba, the moſt polite and learned. prince of 
that age; and Octavia made Antony, his fon by 


Fulvia, ſo conſiderable and powerful, that where 
as Agrippa was the chief favourite of Cæſar, and - 


the ſons of Livia held the ſecond rank, the third 
place was generally and truly thought to be poſſeſſ- 
ed by him. Octavia _—_ allo had we her firſt 


* Dion, after having related what we find here in Plutarch, adds, 
that Cæſar cauſed her to be ſucked by the Pſyllz, to try if they could not 
draw out the poiſon, and reſtore her to life, but it was too late, 

+. By Fulvia he had Antyllus and Antony; by Cleopatra he had. 


Cleopatra, Ptclemy, and Alexander; and by Octavia, Antonia Major 


and Minor. 
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huſband Marcellus, two daughters, and one ſon 
named Marcellus, Cæſar adopted him, and gave him 
his daughter in marriage; and Octavia gave one of 
her daughters in marriage to Agrippa. But Mar- 
cellus died ſoon after his marriage; and Octavia 
perceiving that her brother was at a loſs to deter- 
mine whom to chuſe for his ſon-in-law, perſuaded 
him to give his daughter Julia to Agrippa, though, 
in order to this marriage, he was obliged to divorce 
her daughter. Cæſar and Agrippa having agreed 
to this propoſal, ſhe receiving her daughter back 
married her to Antony, and Agrippa married Cæ- 
ſar's daughter. Of the two daughters that Octavia 
had by Antony, one was married to Domitius - 
nobarbus ; and the other, Antonia, famous for 
her beauty and virtue, was married to Druſus the 
fon of Livia and ſon- in-law to Cæſar. Of this line 
came Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius came 
to be emperor, as did Caius the ſon of Germanicus, 
who, after he had reigned a ſhort time with the 
greateſt infolence: and infamy, was ſlain with his 
wife Ceſonia, and his daughter. Agrippina, who 
had Lucius Domitius by A.nobarbus *, was after- 
ward married to Claudius Cæſar. He adopted Do- 
mitius, whom he named Nero Germanicus. He was 
emperor in our time, and put his mother to death, i 
and by his madneſs and folly ruined the Roman 
empire. He was the fifth in deſcent from An- 
tony, 5 | 
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Ince theſe two perſons experienced great varie- 
ties of fortune, let us firſt conſider that power 


| * This Enobarbus was the ſon of him mentioned juſt before. 
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and dignity, wherein they both were once placed. 
The power of Demetrius was already acquired for 
him by his father Antigonus, the moſt potent a- 
mong all the ſucceſſors of Alexander, who even in 
Demetrius's infancy had over-run and reduced the 
greateſt part of Aſia. Whereas the father of An- 
tony, though a good man, being unexperienced in 
military affairs, his ſon could inherit from him 
no power, nor means of advancing himſelf ; not- 
withſtanding which he had the courage to aim at 
the empire of the firſt Cæſar, an empire to which 
his birth gave him no pretenſton; but turning Cæ- 
far's labours and conqueſts to his own advantage, 
he made himſelf his ſucceſſor, and merely by his 


own ſtrength and induſtry ſoared to ſuch a pitch, 


that when the whole Roman empire came to be di- 
vided into two ſhares, he laid claim to the moſt va- 
luable; he defeated the Parthians even in his ab- 


Fence by his licutenants, and drove the Barbarians 


inhabiting about Mount Caucaſus as tar back as the 
Caſpian ſea, Even thoſe things for which he is 
reproached are proofs of his greatneſs. Antigonus 
thought it a great honour to have his ſon mar 

Phila the daughter of Antipater, though ſhe was 
of an age very unſuitable to his; whereas on the 
contrary ntony was thought to have degraded 


himſelf in marrying Cleopatra, a queen, who in 


power, riches, and magnificence, ſurpaſſed all the 
princes of her age, except Arſaces. In a word, he 
had raiſed himſelf to ſuch greatneſs, that all the 
world thought him worthier of a higher fortune 
than that which he himſelf deſired. 

If we examine into the motives and principles of 


both in their purſuit of empire, we ſhall find De- 
metrius clear of all imputation. He ſought to rule 


over people accuſtomed to ſubjection, and fond 
of kingly government; whereas it was unjuſt and 
tyrannical in Antony to enflave the Romans, who 
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had juſt redeemed themſelves from monarchy by 


the death of Cæſar. | 


The greateſt and moſt illuſtrious of all Antony's 
exploits, was the war he undertook againſt Brutus 
and Caſſius, on purpole to deſtroy the freedom of 


his fellow. citizens and country, But Demetrius, 
till his laſt calamities came upon him, n 


laboured to ſet the Grecians at liberty, by clear - 
ing the cities of the garriſons which held them. 
in ſubjection. How diff rent in this from An- 
tony, who prided himſelf on having deſtroyed in 
Macedonia thoſe patriots, who had reſtored | 
to her liberty | 1 
There is one thing for which Antony was highly 
celebrated, his liberality and magnificence in his do- 
nations; and yet even in this Demetrius has ſo 
much the advantage, that he beſtowed more on his 
enemies than Antony ever conferred on his friends. 
Antony was much applauded for having ordered 
Brutus to be houourably interred ; but Demetrius 
cauſed all his enemies that fell in one of his battles _ 
to be buried, and ſent back his priſoners loaded with 
preſents to Ptolemy. „ 
hey both made an inſolent uſe of their good 
fortune, and plunged themſelves into luxury and 
debauchery. hut no man can ſay that Demetrius 
ever loſt the opportunity of performing a great ac- 
tion, for the ſake of his pteaſures. He never had 
recourſe to debauch, but when his time lay heavy 
upon his hands; then indeed he indulged himſelf 
with his miſtreſs Lamia, who, like the imaginary 
Lamia in the fable, ſerved to lull him aſleep. But 
when he was preparing for war, his lance was not 
encircled with ivy, his helmet ſmelt not of perfumes, 
nor did he come fleek and effeminate out of the 
chambers of wantonneſs to march to battle ; but 


Ome 


putting a ſtop to all the Bacchanalian revels, he in 


an inſtant (as Euripides expreſſes it) 


— . — 
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Foin'd in the train of ſanguinary Mars; 


nor did he ever ſuffer any defeat through indolence 


and love of pleaſure. This cannot be ſaid of An- 
tony; for as we ſec in paintings Omphale ſtealing a- 
way the club of Hercules, and ſtripping him of his 
lion's ſkin, ſo did Cleopatra, often ſtrip Antony of 
his armour, and melting him with her careſſes, 
made him ſuffer many important occaſions to ſlip 
out of his hands, and give over the proſecution of 
ſome neceflary enterpriſe, to go and fport with her 


by the ſea- ſide near Canopus or Taphoſiris “. In 


ſhort, like another Paris, he withdrew. out of the 
battle, and flung himſelf into her arms: or rather 
he was more effeminate even than Paris, who did 
not withdraw into his chamber till he had been de- 
feated; whereas Antony, for the ſake of following 
Cleopatra, fled from, and abandoned his victory. 

To this may be added, that though Demetrius 
married ſeveral women, this was not prohibited by 
the laws of his country, but authoriſed by the prac- 
tice of the kings of Macedon from the times of Phi- 
lip and Alexander; he did no more in this than 
was done by !.yfimachus and Ptolemy; and to all 
the women that he married he behaved' with great 
reſpe&t. Whereas Antony not only had two wives 
at the ſame time, which till then had been a thing 
unheard of among the Romans; but he drove from 
his bed-his Roman wife to whom he was lawfully 
married, that he might give himſelf wholly up to a 


* There is a paſſage in the ſeventeenth book of Strabo, which may 


ſerve o il uſtrate this in Plutarch. From Cynofſema, ſays he, eve come 
to Tapeſi i, (tor ſo he writes it), not the place ſo called near the ſea, where a 
general afſumbly meets every year; but there is another Tapoſiris not fur from 


tb: city of Alexandria, near which, by the ſcu-ſide, there is a place full of | 


rocks, where the young people meet in the. ſpring to divert themſelves, This 
is the place meant here by Plutarch. The only difficulty is, that 
Strabo pl ces t to the weſt of Alexandria, wherein he is followed by 
our modern geographers, whereas Plutarch places it about Canopus, 


and cenicquently to the eaſt of that city. 


ſtranger, 
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ſtranger, though his union with her was contrary 
to the laws. From hence it followed, that none of 
Demetrius's nuptials were attended with any miſ- 
fortunes, whereas the calamities that iſſued from. 
Antony's were infinite. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that Antony, in the midſt 
of all his licentiouſnefs, was never guilty oſ ſuch 


impiety, as Demetrius was chargeable with. Hi- 


ſtorians tell us that the Athenians never ſuffered a 
dog to enter into the citadel, becauſe that animal is 
remarkable for mixing with the female in public; 


and yet in the Parthenon itſelf Demetrius revelled 


with his proſtitutes, and defiled many of the Athe- 
nian matrons. And even cruelty, a vice generally 
thought inconfiſtent with wantonneſs and effemina- 
cy, was an attendant on Demetrius's laſciviouſneſs ; 


for he ſuffered, or rather compelled the moſt 


beautiful and virtuous youth among the Athenians 
to die a miſerable death, in order to ſave himſelf 
from being diſhonoured by him. In ſhort, the in- 
temperance of Antony was pernicious to himſelf, 
and that of Demetrius to others. 

On the other hand, Demetrius's W to- 


wards his parents and relations was unblameable; 


whereas Antony ſacrificed his mother's own bro- 


ther, that he might thereby procure the death of 


Cleeres an action ſo inhuman and execrable, that 
he would hardly have been excuſed, though by Ci- 
cero's death he had even ſaved his uncle. 

Both of them were guilty of falſehood and perju- 
ry, the one in making Artabazus priſoner, and the 
other in killing Alexander, It may be ſaid in be- 
balf of Antony, that he had been abandoned by 
Artabazus in Media, and betrayed to the enemy; 
whereas It is generally faid, that Demetrius, to ju- 
ſtify the murder, was forced to charge Alexander 
with pretended crimes, and revenged himſelf not on 
the perſon who had injured ys but on him whom 
he had injured. 


The 
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The exploits and victories: of Demetrius were all 
the work of his own hands; on the contrary, the 
moſt important of Antony's victories were gained 


by his lieutenants in his abſence. They both owed 


their ruin to themſelves, but in a different manner ; 
one by being deſerted by the Macedonians, and the 
other by deſerting thoſe who were fighting his 
_ and expoſing their lives for his ſake. 
W herefore the fault of Demetrius is his alienating 
from him the affections of his ſoldiers ; and that of 
Antony, his making an unworthy return for the 
conſtancy and fidelity of his, | 
The end of neither was commendable, but that 


of Demetrius was the moſt diſhonourable ; for he 


ſuffered himſelf to be taken by the enemy, and 
thought himſelf happy to gain a three years prolon- 
gation of life, which, like the brute beaſts, he ſpent 
in eating and drinking, Whereas Antony died in- 
| deed a diſhonourable death, but it was without ſuf- 
fering his enemies ever to become maſters of his 
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Hoever it was, Soſſius, that wrote the poem 
in praiſe of Alcibiades, upon his winning 
the horſe- race at the Olympian games, whether it 
was Euripides, (as it is moſt commonly reported), 
or ſome other perſon, he ſays, That to a man's bein 
happy, it is in the firſt place requiſite he ſhould be born in 
ſome famous city. But I think that for the attainment 
of true happineſs, which conſiſts in the qualities and 
diſpoſitions of the mind, it is of no more diſadvan- 
tage to be of a mean obſcure country, than to be 
born of a mother who is uncomely and of low ſta- 
ture, For it were ridiculous to think that Julis, a 
little part of Ceos, which itſelf is no great iſland, 
and that /Egina, which a certain Athenian * once 
ordered to be removed, as a ſmall eye- ſore, from 
the haven of Pirzus, ſhould breed good actors and 
poets +, and yet ſhould never be able to produce-a 
juſt, temperate, wiſe, and valiant man. Other arts 
indeed, whoſe end it is to acquire riches or honour, 
are likely enough to wither and decay in poor ob- 


* 1, e. Pericles, vol. 2. p. 13. 
+ He means the poets Simonides and Bacchylides, who were of 
Ceos, and the actor Polus mentioned afterwards in this life, who was 
of Ægina. 


ſcure 
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ſcure towns; but virtue, like a ſtrong and durable 


lant, takes root and thrives in any place, where it 
can lay hold of an ingenuous nature, and a mind 


that is induſtrious. Wherefore if we err either in 


our judgment of things, or courſe of life, ſuch a 


failure is juſtly to be attributed to ourſelves, and 


not to the meanneſs of our country. 

Nevertheleſs, whoever ſhall deſign to write an 
Hiſtory conſiſting of materials which are not to be 
found at home, but muſt be collected from various 
foreign authors diſperſed in many hands, for him 
it is in the firſt place, and above all things neceſſary, 
to reſide in ſome celebrated and populous city where 
the liberal arts flouriſh, that he may have plenty of 
all forts of books, and upon inquiry may inform 
himſelf of ſuch particulars as having eſcaped the 
pens of writers, are yet more faithfully preſerved 
in the memories of men, leſt otherwiſe he publiſh 
a work deficient in many things neceſſary to its per- 
tection. | | 

For my own part, I live in a little town *, 
where yet I am willing to continue, leſt it ſhould 
{ſtill become leſs : and having no leiſure, while I 
was in Rome, and other parts of Italy, to exerciſe 
myſelf in the Roman language, both by reaſon of 
ſome public buſineſs, and becauſe of thoſe who 
came to be inſtructed by me in philoſophy ; i was 
very late, and in the decline of my age, that I ap- 


plied myſelf to the reading of Latin authors. Up- ä 


on which occaſion, that which happened to me may 
ſeem ſtrange, though it be true: for it was not ſo 
much by the knowledge of words, that | came to 
underſtand things; but rather having gained ſome 
little experience in things, by this means 1 learned 
the ſignification of words, But to acquire ſuch a 


{kill in the Roman tongue, as to underſtand and 


* Plutarch after the ſeveral voyages he had made in Italy from the 
beginning of Veſpaſian's 'reign to the end of Domitian's, retired at 
laſt-to Chæronea, the place of his nativity, 2 
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reliſh the beauty and fluency of its expreſſions, the 
various figures and harmonious. combination of 


e 

. 

1 | words, and ſuch other ornaments, in which the 
21 excellence of that language conſiſts, would be an 
a 

d 


elegant and agreeable amuſement; but the ſtudy 
and exerciſe which is required to this is not eaſy, 
and will better ſuit with thoſe who have more lei- 
n ſure, and time enough yet before them for ſuch. ſpe - 
be culations. | 


12 e 


1s | Wherefore in this book (which is the fifth of my 
m | parallel lives) intending to write concerning De- 
y, moſthenes and Cicero, we ſhall, from their public 
re actions and employments, conſider the natures and 
of | diſpoſitions of both of them together: but we ſhall 
m | not attempt to examine and compare their orations, 
or to ſhow which of the two was the more pleaſing 
2d or powerful ſpeaker ; for there, as lon ſays, 


IV: are but like a fiſh upon dry land. 


Cæcilius * (a man generally too preſumptuous) was 
not aware of this, when he rathly adventured to 
publiſh his compariſon of Demoſthenes and Cice- 
ro. But if it were a thing obvious and eaſy for 
every man fo 4now himſelf, poſſibly that precept had 
not paſſed for a divine oracle. 
Demoſthenes and Cicero ſeemed to have been 
formed by the ſame deity, ſo great is the reſem- 
blance in their diſpoſitions ; for they both ſhowed 
the ſame ambition and zeal for liberty in their poli- 
tical conduct, and the ſame timidity in danger and in 
war, Nor did they leſs reſemble each other in 
their fortunes ; for, I think, there can hardly be 
found two other orators, who from ſmall and ob- 
ſcure beginnings became ſo great and powerful; 
who both contended with kings and tyrants ; both 
loſt their daughters, were driven out of their coun- 
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the *» This Cæcilius was a famous rhetorician of Sicily, and lived in 
4 at the days of Auguſtus. He wrote a treatiſe of the ſublime, which is 


mentioned by Longinus, 
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try, and returned with honour; who flying from 


thence again, were both ſeized upon by their ene- 
mies, and at laſt expired together with the liberty 
of their. country. So that if there were a trial of 
{kill between nature and fortune, as there is ſome- 
times between artiſts, it would be very hard to 
Judge, whether the one made theſe men more alike 
in their diſpoſitions and manners, or the other in 
the circumſtances of their lives. We ſhall ſpeak of 
the eldeſt firſt, | 

Demoſthenes, the father of Demoſthenes the 
orator, was a citizen of the beſt rank and quality, 
as Theopompus writes; he was ſurnamed The 


ſword-maker, becauſe he had a large work-houſe, 


and kept ſervants ſkilful in that art at work. But 
as to what Æſchines the orator has ſaid of his mo- 
ther *, that ſhe was the daughter of one Gylon +, 
who was baniſhed for treaſon, and of a Barba- 
rian woman, I cannot tell, whether he ſpoke the 
truth, or whether this be only a falſchood and a 
calumny. 

Demoſthenes, being as yet but ſeven years old, 
was left by his father in a plentiful condition ; for 
the whole value of His eſtate was little ſhort of 
fifteen talents : but he was injured by his guardi- 
ans, part of his fortune being embezzled by them, 
and the reſt neglected; ſo that even his teachers 


were defrauded of their ſalaries. This was the rea- 


ſon that he had not ſo liberal an education as be- 
came a youth of his quality: beſides, his mother, 
in conſideration of the tenderneſs and weakneſs of 


his body, did not put him upon labour, nor did his 


* In his oration againſt Cteſiphon. | a 

+ This Gylon was accuſed of betraying to the enemy a town in 
Pontus belonging to the Athenians, named Nympheaum. This accuſa- 
tion made him run his country, and fly into Scythia, where he mar- 
ried a wife of that nation, and had by her two daughters, one of 
whom was married to Philochares, and the other, called Cleobule, to De- 
moſthenes, who received with her as a fortune fifty mine, Demoſthe- 
nes the orator was the fruit of his marriage, 


maſters 
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maſters force him. He was thin and fickly from his 
infancy ; and it is ſaid, that, on account of his bo- 
dily infirmities, the boys! in ſcorn gave him the re- 
proachful nickname of Batalus *, This Batalus, 
as ſome ſay, was a player on the flute, whoſe muſic 
was very ſafe and effeminate ; and Antiphanes made 
a play on this ſubject, in deriſion of him. Others 
make mention of hatalus, as a poet, who wrote 
wanton licentions ſongs. It appears alſo, that a 
certain part of the body, not fit to be named, was 
at that time called Batalus by the Athenians. But 
the name of Argas (for this they alſo report to have 

been a nickname of Demoſthenes) was given him 


for his behaviour, which was fierce and morole, 


(for ſome of the poets call a certain ſerpent Argas +) 
or for his way of ſpeaking, which was offenfive to 


his hearers, for Argas was alſo the name of a poer, 
who made very ſevere and fatirical tongs. But e- 


nough of this article. 


They ſay that his eager inclination to oratory be- 
gan on the following occafion. Calliſtratus the ora- 


tor was to plead in the cauſe depending concerning 


the city of Oropus | ; and the expeCtation of eve- 
: fY 


* But this name does not ſuit with a weak and infirm, but a ſoft 
and effeminate perſon ; for it is ſaid cf Demoſthenes that he was a little 
irregular in his youth, that he went often in maſquerade, dreſſed in 
womens cloaths, and that he was addicted to pleaſure, For this rea- 


ſon he drew upon himſelf the nickname of Bacaius, which ſignifies an 


obſcene wanton fellow, as Heſychius explains it. 

+ Not only the poets, but even Hippocrates {peaks of a certain ſerpent 
called Argas, or Arges, in the fir h book of his Epidemics, © Whilſt 
2 young man,” ſays he, who had been drinking too freely, was ly- 


ing on his back, and ſleeping in a tent, a ſerpent, called Arges, came 
and crept into his mouth, Oc. | 


\ 


|} Oropus was a town on the Euripus, between Attica and Bœotia. 


Chabrias having prevailed upon the Athenians to march to the ſuc- 
cou of the Thebans, who were in diſtreſs, went, and relieved them. 


The Thebans, forgetting this ſervice, took from them the town of 


Oropus, which ſtood on their frontier; and Chabrias himſelf being 
accuſed as an accomplice in the fact, Calliſtratus was the orator ap- 
pointed to plead againſt him, This was a cauſe of great moment, and 
excited every one's cur.ofity, Demoſthenes makes mention of it in 


M m 2 | his | 
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ry one was raiſed very high both on account of the 
ability of the orator, who was then in great repu- 
tation, and the importance of the cauſe itſelf. 
Therefore Demoſthenes, having heard the tutors: 
and ſchoolmaſters agree among themſelves to be 
preſent as this trial, with much importunity perfua- 
died his tutor to take him along w with him to hear it; 

- and he having ſome acquaintance with the door- 
Keepers, procured a place where the boy might ſit 
unſeen, and hear what was faid. Calliſtratus having 
ſucceeded, and being very much admired, Demo- 
ſthenes began to look upon his glory with a kind of 
envy, obſerving that he was univerſally extolled, 
and attended home by the multitude. But he was: 
{till more ſtruck with the force of his eloquence, 
by which he was able to ſubdue and manage every 
thing at his pleaſure. From this time therefore 
bidding farewell to all other forts of learning and 
puerile ſtudies, he now began aſſiduouſſy to exerciſe 

himſelf in declaiming, as one who meant afterwards | 
to be an orator. He made ule of Ifæus as his tus 
tor in eloquence, though Iſocrates at that time kept 
a ſchoot ; whether, as ſome ſay, being an orphan, 
he was not alc to pay Iſocrates his ordinary ſalary 
of ten minæ *, or becauſe he preferred Iſæus's way 
of ſpeaking, as being more nervous and fit for bu- 
Noel. But Hermippus ſays that he met with cer · 
"tain anonymous memoirs, in which it was ſaid that 
Demoſthenes was a ſcholar of Plato 4, and was 
much. 


his oration againſt Midias. He was in bis ſixteenth year at the time 
of this trial. 

* But this reaſon is not a good one, if what is ſaid in the life of 
Iſæus be true, viz, That Iſzus quitted his ſchool to go and be tutor 
to Demeſthenes at the price of an hundred minz, | | 

F This is confirmed by Cicero in his Brutus, © It is ſaid that | 
Demoſthenes was not only a great reader of Plato, but that he had been 
his diſciple alſo, This is very likely, if we confider the fulneſs and 
majeſty of his ſtyle.” He ſays likewiſe in his orator, © The ſame 
thing may be conjectured of Demoſthenes, from whoſe epiſtles it ap- 
pears how aſſiduous a hearer he was of Plato,” Cicero nas in — 

place 
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much aſſiſted by him in the ſtudy of eloquence: 


He alſo mentions Cteſibius, as reporting that De- 
moſthenes ſecretly learned the precepts of Iſocra- 


tes and Alcidamas from Callias of Syracuſe and 
fome others. a: ll 


As ſoon as he was of age, he went to law with 
his guardians, and made orations againſt them“; 
and they in the mean time found out many ſubter- 
fuges and arts to prolong the ſuit. But Demoſthe- 
nes, (as Thucydides ſays), by thus exerciſing himſelf 
in declaiming, at laſt gained his cauſe, though not 
without ſome toil and hazard ; could not for all 
this recover any conſiderable part of his father's 
eſtate; however he acquired by this means a con- 
fidence in ſpeaking, and ſome experience in it; and 
having got a taſte of the honour and power which 
are acquired by pleading, he ventured to come 


forth, and to undertake public buſineſs. And as it 


is ſaid of Laomedon the Orchomenian, that by ad- 


vice of his phyfician, he uſed to run long ſtages 


for the curing of ſome indiſpoſition of his: ſpleen, 
and having by that labour and exercife confirmed 
the habit of his body, engaged. in the public games, 
where a crown was beſtowed on the victor, and be- 
came one of the principal runners at the long race: 
ſo it happened to Demoſthenes ;. who firſt applying 
himſelf to oratory for recovering. his own..private 
eſtate, and having thus acquired anability of ſpeax- 
place a particular view to that letter of Demoſthenes to Heracleodorus, 
% But conſidering that you are a perſon of the greateſt credit and au- 


thority, as well as of the greateſt erudition, and that you have more 
eſpecially eſpouſed the doctrine of Plato, which is ſo widely diſtant 


from avarice, from violence, and thoſe many tricks and artifices which 


are made uſe of on ſuch occaſions; a doctrine, whoſe ſole object is. 
the higheſt goodneſs and juſtice, Ye gods! when once a man has 


imbibed that doctrine, how can he ever ſwerve from the truth, or en- 


tertain any ſentiment but what. is generous and beneficent to man- 
kind?” | 5+ ES 

* His father died when he was ſeven years of age, and he was ten 
years in the hands of guardians ; he began therefore to plead at the 
age of ſeventeen ; but this was only on his own private account, which. 
the laws had not forbidden, | gn, 


— 
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ing, at length engaged in the buſineſs of the com- 
monwealth, as in the public games, and there ſur- 
paſſed all the citizens who were his rivals in that 
contention. But when he firſt addreſſed himſelf to- 
the popular aſſembly, he was interrupted by their 
clamours, and derided for his odd and uncouth way 
of ſpeaking; for his periods were confuſed, and 
his arguments forced and obſcure, which made all 
ſeem very harſh and tedious. Beſides, he had a 
weakneſs in his voice, a perplexed and. indiſtinct 
utterance, and a ſhortnefs of breath, which, by 
breaking and disjointing his ſentences. much obſcu- 
red the ſenſe of what he ſpoke. So that, in the 

end, being quite diſheartened, he forſook the aſ- 
ſembly. As he was one day walking about the Pi- 
ræus very much dejected, Eunomus the Thriaſian 
(then a very old man) ſceing him, upbraided him, 
as one who having a way of ſpeaking much like 
that of Fericles, through meanneſs of ſpirit and 
- cowardice, was wanting to himſelf; neither bearing, 

up wich courage againſt popular tumults, nor fit- 
ting his body tor action, but ſuffering it to grow 
Feeble and languid through mere ſloth and negli- 
gence. Another time, when he was exploded in 
the aflembly, and went home with his head muffled 
up through grief, they report that Satyrus the actor 


followed him, and being his familiar acquaintance, | 


fell into diſcourſe with him. Demoſthenes com- 


plained to him, hat having been the moſt induſtrious o 


all the pleaders, and having almoſt. ſpent the whole 
frength and vigour of his body in that employment, he 
could not yet find any. acceptance with the people : that 
drunkards, ſailors *, and the mat illiterate men were 


heard, and poſſeſſed the pulpit, while he was deſpiſed. 


Ton ſay true, Demoſthenes, replied Satyrus; but [ will 


quickly remove the cauſe of this, if you will repeat to me 
fame ſpeech out of Euripides or Sophocles : which when 
X Some are of opinion, that this refers to Demades, who was a very 
intemperate man, and whoſe original profeſſion was that of a mariner. 

| Ew Demoſthenes. 
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Demoſthenes had pronounced, Satyrus preſently 


repeated it after him with fuch grace and ꝓropriety 


of accent and geſture, that to Demoſthenes it 


ſeemed quite a different paſſage. Being by this con- 


vinced how much grace and ornament. accrues to 
ſpeech from proper action, he began to eſteem it a. 
{mall matter, and,almoſt nothing, tor a man to ex- 
erciſe himſelf in declaiming, if he neglected pro- 
nunciation and geſture. He therefore built himſelf 
a place to ſtudy in under ground, which is alin re- 
maining ; and hither he came conitantly every day 
to form his action, and to exerciſe his voice; and 
he would continue there oftentimes without inter- 
miſſion two or. three months together, ſhaving one 
half of his head, that ſo for thame he might not 
go abroad, though he defired it ever ſo much. 
Nor was this all; but he alſo made his converſation: 
with people abroad, his diſcourſe, and his buſineſs. 
ſubſervient to his ſtudies, taking from hence occa- 
fions and arguments as matter to work upon. Hor 
as ſoon as he was parted from his company, he went 
immediately into his ſtudy, and ran over every 
thing in order as it had pafſed, and the reaſons that 
might be alleged for and againſt it. Beſides, ſuch 
ſpeeches as he was preſent at he would recolleck 
* himſelf, and reduce into regular periods; and 
whatever others ſpoke to him, or he to them, he 


would correct, and vary ſeveral ways. Hence it. 
was that he was looked upon as a perſon of no great 


natural genius, but as one who owed all the power 
and ability he had in ſpeaking, to labour and indu- 


ſtry: of the truth of which this was no ſmall ar- 


gument; that Demoſthenes was ſeldom heard to 
ſpeak upon any ſudden occaſion; but though he 
were by name frequently called upon by the people 
as he ſat in the public aſſembly, yet he would not 
riſe up to ſpeak unleſs he had well conſidered the 
buſineſs, and came prepared for it. So that many 
of the orators * o ridicule him; and Pytheas 
5 Once 


a 
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once with a ſneer ſaid, T hat his arguments ſmelled of the 


lamp. But Demoſthenes replied upon him ſharply, 
It is true indeed, Pytheas, your lamp and mine are not 
conſcious of the ſame things. But to ſome others he 


would not abſolutely deny this, but would freely 


confeſs, that in his pleadings he neither committed 
all to writing, nor yet ſpoke without having written 
at all, He uſed alſo to affirm, that he ought to be 
accounted the ſpeaker moſt ſuitable to a popular 
ſtate who uſed premeditation, fuch preparation he- 
ing a kind of reſpect to the people; whereas to be 
unconcerned what reception an oration will meet 
with from the multitude, betrays oligarchical prin- 


ciples, and a diſpoſition to uſe force rather than 


perſuaſion. But of his want of courage to ſpeak - 


\ extempore, this is alfo 12 0 as another argument; 
that when he was at a loſs, and diſcompoſed, De- 


mades would often riſe up, and readily aſſiſt him; 
but Demoſthenes was never obſerved to do the ſame 
for Demades. Whence then, may ſome ſay, was 
it, that Æſchines ſpeaks of him as a perſon fo 


much to be wondered at for his boldneſs in ſpeak- 
ing? Or how could it be, that when Pytho * the 


Byzantine, with fo much confidence and ſuch a tor- 


rent of words, inveighed againſt the Athenians, 


Demoſthenes alone ſtood up to oppoſe him? Or 
when Lamachus the Myrrinzan had written a pa- 
negyric upon Philip and Alexander, in which he 
faid many reproachful things of the Thebans and 
Olynthians, and recited it publicly at the Olympi- 
an games; how it was, that he preſently riſing up, 


| ſhowed by hiſtorical facts, and the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments, what benefits Greece had received from the 


* This Pytho, who paſſed for the greateſt orator of his time, was 
in great favour with Philip, and frequently employed by him. Being 


' ſent as ambaſſador from him to the Greeks, when he came to Athens, 


he in a very elegant diſcourſe vehemently inveighed againſt the A- 
thenians. Demoſthenes anſwered him extcmpore, and got the better. of 
bim, and was ſo proud of his victory, that he boaſts of it in his ora- 
tion de corona, in the ſame terms that Plutarch uſes here. | 
| Thebans 
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Thebans and Chalcidians, and on the contrary; 


what miſchiefs the flatterers of the Macedonians 
had brought upon it; by which all that were pre- 
ſent were ſo affected, that the ſophiſter fearing the 
tumult, privately withdrew from the afſembly ? But 
] think that Demoſthenes, who had taken Pericles 
for his model, did not indeed follow him ſo impli- 
citly in the many other inftances, as in his mien and 
geſture, but more eſpecially in his rule of not 
ſpeaking on a ſudden, and upon all ſorts of ſub- 


: jects, being perſuaded that to this conduct he owed 


his greatneſs, And yet he did not wholly neglect the 
glory that ariſeth from unpremeditated harangues, 
though he did not care to expoſe his powers of o- 
ratory too frequently to the mercy of chance, In- 
deed the orations which were only ſpoken by him, 


had more ſpirit and boldneſs in them, than thoſe 


which he wrote, if we may believe Eratoſthenes, 
Demetrius Phalereus, and the comic poets ; for E- 
ratoſthenes ſays, that in his pleadings he was often- 
times tranſported with a kind of fury; and Phale- 
reus, that he once, like a man inſpired and frantic, 
uttered toi the people this oath in verſe, 


By earth, by ſprings, by rivers, and by Hoodr. 
One of the comedians calls him Nopoperperethras, a 


dealer in ſmall wares. © Another ridicules him in this. 


paſlage, for frequently uſing the antitheſis; As he 
took, ſo he retook; Demoſthenes would have been very 
happy to have borrowed this expreſſion from me unleſs 
this jeſt of Antiphanes alludes to Demoſthenes's o- 
ration concerning the ifland of Haloneſus, which 
he perſuaded the Athenians not to take, but retake 
from Philip *, But all acknowledged, that Demades, 
merely by the force of his natural genius, was in- 


vincible; and that what he ſpoke extempore ex- 


* That is, not, to take, or receive it as a donation, or conceſſion 


from Philip; but to retake it as a poſſeſſion of right belonging ts 


them, 
5 cCelled 
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celled all the laboured diſcourſes of Demoſthenes. 
And Ariſto the Chian has related the judgment 
which Theophraſtus once paſſed upon the orators. 
For being aſked what kind of orator he accounted 
Demoſthenes ? he anſwered, Worthy of the city of 


Athens : and then, what he thought of Demades? 


he anſwered, Above it. And the ſame philoſopher 
reports, that Polyeuctus of Sphettus, one of the o- 
rators of that time, uſed to ſay, that Demoſthenes 
was the greateſt orator, but Phocion the able/? pleader, 
for he exprefled the moſt ſenſe in the feweſt words. 
And indeed it is reported, that Demoſthenes him- 
ſelf, as often as Phocion roſe up to ſpeak againſt 
him, would ſay to his acquaintance, This is the 
pruning-book of my periods. Yet it is uncertain whe- 
ther it was from the eloquence of Phocion, or from 
his life and reputation, that Demoſthenes had ſuch 
an opinion of him, as thinking one word or nod 
from a man in ſo high credit, to be of more au- 
thority and force, than the many and long ſpeeches 
of others. a 7 85 
Demetrius the Phalerean tells us, upon the cre- 
dit of Demoſthenes himſelf, from whom, when he 
was grown very old, he had it, that the methods 
he made uſe of to help the natural infirmities and 
defects of his body, were ſuch as theſe. His inar - 
ticulate and ſtammering pronunciation he cured, 
and rendered more diſtinct by-ſpeaking . orations, 
with pebbles in his mouth. His voice he exerciſed 
by diſcourſing and pronouncing ſpeeches or verſes 
when he was out of breath with running or, going 
up ſteep places. And in his houſe he had a large 
mirrour, before which he would ſtand and repeat 
his declamations. It is reported, that when a cer- 
tain man came to aſk aſſiſtance in proſecuting an- 


other, and related ar large what blows he had re- 


ceived from his adverſary ; Sure, ſaid Demoſthenes, 
thou haſt ſuffered nothing of all this thou talkeſt of. 
Upon which the man raifed his voice, and cried 
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out aloud, How Demoſthenes] have T ſuffered no- 
thing? Now, ſaid he, I hear the voice of one who has 
been injured and beaten. Of fo great conſequence 
towards gaining belief, did he eſteem the tone and 
action of the ſpeaker. The action which he uſed 
himſelf was wonderfully pleaſing to the common 
people ; but by thoſe of more refined taſte (of 
whom Demetrius Phalereus was one) it was looked 
upon as low, mean, and unmanly. Yet Hermippus 
ſays of Æſion, that being aſked his opinion con- 
cerning the ancient orators and thoſe of his own 
time, he an{wered, that no one could without admira- 
tion hear thoſe ancients, with what decorum and dignity 
they addreſſed the people; but the orations of Demoſthenes 
appeared moſt admrable upon reading, both for art of 
compoſition and ſtrength of argument. I hat the ora- 
tions which were penned by him, were compoſed 
with much ſeverity and bitterneſs, is unneceflary to 
mention; but, in his of-hand repartees, he was 
ſometimes facetious and pleaſant. To Demades, 


| who ſaid, Shall Demoſthenes teach me? So may the ſow 


teach Minerva; he replied, That Minerva of yours 
was lately taken playing the whore in Colyttus. To a 
thief whoſe name was Calchus, and who attempted 
to rally him for fitting up late, and writing b 
candle-lipht, he ſaid, I know very well that my candle 
troubles you ; but wonder not, O Athemans, at the many 
robberies which are committed, ſince we have thieves of 
braſs *, and walls of clay. But of theſe things, 
though much might be added upon the ſame ſub- 
ject, we will ſay no more. It is proper now to 
proceed to take an eſtimate of his nature and man- 
ners, from his actions and public conduct. 

He firſt entered upon public buſineſs about the 
time of the Phocian war 4; as he himſelf affirms, 


* The word chalcus ſignifies brazen, 
T This war began the ſecond year of the hundred and fixth Olym- 
piad, five hundred and thirty-three years before the incarnation, De- 
moſthenes was then in the 27th year of his age, 


and 


”. 
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and may be collected from his Philippic orations; 
for ſome of theſe were made after that war was o- 
ver; but the earlieſt of them mention many cir- 
cumſtances which happened very near the conclu- 
ſion of it. Ihe accuſation he had prepared againſt 
Midias, plainly appears to have been written by 
him when he was but two and thirty years old, 
| having as yet no intereſt or reputation in the com- 
monwealth : and it ſeems to me, that upon this 
== conſideration -only, being afraid to proceed, he let 
fall his action, and was reconciled for a ſum of mo- 

- ney, For 5 8 
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E'er bent that fierce, inexorable heart; Pope. 


as Homer ſays of Achilles; Demoſthenes being, 

like him, of an implacable and revengeful diſpoſi- 

I tion. However, finding it an hard matter, and a- 
| bove his ſtrength, to overpower Midias, a man ſo 
well ſecured on all fides with money, eloquence, 
and friends, he yielded to the entreaties of thoſe 
who interceded for him. But had he ſeen any 
hopes or poſſibility of prevailing, I cannot believe 
- that three thouſand drachmæ could have blunted 

| the edge of his revenge. The cauſe he undertook 
in the commonwealth was a very glorious one, the 
defence of the Grecians againſt Philip; in which 
he acquitted himſelf ſo nobly, that he ſoon grew 
famous, and was every where celebrated for his 
eloquence and courage in ſpeaking. - He was ad- 
mired through all Greece, courted by the king of 
Perſia, and more efteemed than all the other ora- | 
tors by Philip himſelf. His very enemies were 
F forced to confeſs, that they had to do with a man 
of diſtinguiſhed worth and abilities. For ſuch a 
character even Æſchines and Hyperides gave when 

they were accuſing him, So that I cannot imagine 

what ground Theopompus had to ſay, that De- 
maoſthenes was of a wavering unſettled temper, and 

, | | that 
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that he could not long continue firm either to the: 


ſame men, or in the ſame meaſures. The con- 
trary is moſt apparent; for he to the end adhered 


to the ſame party and ſcheme of government in 


which he engaged at the beginning; and he was fo, 


far from quitting them while he- lived, that. he . 


choſe rather to forfeit his life than forſake them. 
He was never heard to apologize for his changing 
pe. like Demades, who ſaid, he often ſpoke againſt 

h:mfelf, but never qgainſt the city; nor as Melanopus, 
who being of the oppoſite party to Calliſtratus, but 
frequently bought off with money, uſed to tell the 
people, The man indeed. is my enemy, but oe muſt ſub- 
mit for the good of our country: neither as Nicodemus 
the Meſſenian, who having firſt appeared on Caſ- 
{ander's ſide, and afterwards taking part with ,De- 
metrius ſaid, That he was not in the leaf! inconſiſtent 
with himelf, ſi | nce it was always the fafefl evay to ſubmit 
to the mot powerful, We have nothing of this kind 
to allege againſt Demoſthenes, as one who ſhowed 
himſelf variable and inconſiſtent in his words or 
actions; for he ſtill kept one conſtant tenour in his 
conduct, it being governed by one unalterable 
ſcheme of policy. And Panztius che philoſopher 
lays, that moſt of his orations are ſo written, as if 
they were to prove this one concluſion, that what 
is honeft and virtuous is for itſelf only to be choſen ; 
as that of the crown, that againſt Ari/iocrates, that 2 
the Immunities, and the Philippics 5 in all which 
he does not perſuade his citizens to purſne that 
which ſeems moſt pleaſant, eaſy, or profitable, 
but frequently declares that they ought. to prefer 
that which is juſt and honda able before cheir 


own ſafety and preſervation. So that if he had 


kept his hands clean from bribery, if his courage 


in war had been anſwerable to the generoſity of his 


principles, and the excellence of his orations, he 
might deſervedly have his name placed in the higheſt 
rank, with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles, and 
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not in the number of ſuch orators as Myrocles, 
Polyeuctus, and Hyperides. Therefore Phocion, 
his contemporary, though he was of that party in 
the commonwealth which was not generally eſteem- 
ed, and ſeemed to favour the Macedonians, yet on 
account of his valour and juſtice was thought a 
perſon no way inferiour to r phialtes,. Ariſtides, and 
Cimon. Bur Demoſthenes being neither fit to be 
at all relied on for military courage, (as Demetrius 
ſays), nor on every ſide well fortified againſt the at- 
tacks of bribery, (for though he was proof againſt 
the gifts of hilip and the Macedonians, yet he was 
aſſaulted and overpowered by'the gold which came 
down from Suſa and Ecbatana), it appeared that he 
was much better able to recommend than to imitate 
the virtues of our anceſtors. And yet (excepting 
only Phocion) even in his life and manners he far 


ſurpaſſed the other orators of his time. None of 


them diſcourſed to the people with ſo great freedom 
and boldneſs : he would not ſpare their faults, but 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the unreaſonable deſires of the 


multitude, as may be gathered from his orations. 


And Theopompus writes, that the Athenians ha- 
ving by name appointed Demoſthenes to accuſe a 
certain perſon, ,he refuſed to do it; upon which 
the aſſembly being in an uproar heroſe up and ſaid, 
Your counſellor, whether you Twill or xo, O Athemans, I 


bill always be; but a falſe accuſer, though you would 


have me, I will never be, His behaviour in the caſe 


of Antiphon was plainly ariſtocratical ; whom, af- 


ter he had been acquitted in the aſſembly, he took 
and brought before the court of Areopagus, and, 
without regarding the diſpleaſure of the people 
convicted him of having promiſed Philip to burn 
the arſenal ; whereupon he was condemned by that 
court, and put to death. He accuſed alſo Theoris 
the prieſteſs of many miſdemeanours, and particu- 
larly of having taught the flaves how to deceive and 
cheat their maſters, for which ſentence of death 
HS Wo. was 
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was paſſed upon her, and ſhe was executed. The 
oration which Apollodorus ſpoke, and by which he 


carried the cauſe againſt Timotheus the general, 


in an action of debt, was ſaid to be written for him 
by Demoſthenes; as alſo thoſe others againſt Fhor- 
mio and dtephanus. But this practice of his was 
juſtly thought diſhonourable; for the oration which 
Phormio {poke againſt Apollodorus was alſo of his 
making ; by which means he did as it were furniſh 
two adverſaries out of the fame ſhop with weapons 
to wound one another. Of his public orations thoſe 


againſt Androtion, Limocrates, and Ariſtocrates, 


were written for others, before he himſelf engaged 
in the affairs of the commonwealth ; for theſe it 
ſeems were publiſhed by him, when he was but ſe- 
ven or eight and twenty years old, I hat againft 
Ariſtogiton, and that for the Immunities, he ſpoke 
himſelf, at the requeſt, as he ſays, of Cteſippus the 
fon of Chabrias, but, as ſome ſay, to make his 
court to the young man's mother ; though he ne- 


7 


ver married her *, for his wife was: a woman of 


Samos, as Demetrius the Magneſian writes in his 
treatiſe of writers who have had the fame name. 
It is not certain whether his oration againſt the falſe 
embaſſy of Aſchines was ever ſpoken tf, although 1- 
domeneus ſays, that AMiſchines was acquitted by on- 
ly thirty votes. -But this ſeems not to be true, at 
leaſt ſo far as may be conjectured from both their 
orations concerning the crown for neither of them 


* Suidas ſays that he did marry her, | 

+ This oration was called 744 Fepargeo Buns, de falſa legatione, 
as Cicero has tranſlated the title; wherein Demo benes accuſed E- 
ſchines of many capital crimes committed by him in the embaſſy on 


which he was ſent to oblige Philip to wear to the art cles of peace. 


Both this oration, and that of AE ichines in anſwer to: it, are ſtill re- 


maining. But fince ic was uncertain in Plutarch's time, whether they 
were ever ſpoken, we muſt not preſume te determine the queſtion. 
However, if thit cauſe really came to a hearing, it could not be before 
the ſecond year of the hundred and ninth Olympiad, when Demolthe- 
nes was thirty-nine years old. 
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| has mentioned it clearly or directly as a cauſe that 
ever came to trial. But let others decide this con- 
troverſy. 3 
It was evident, even- before the war broke out, 
what the conduct of Demoſthenes would be in the 
commonwealth. For whatever was done by Philip 
he conſtantly cenfured, and took all occaſions to 
animate and inflame the Athenians againſt him, 
Fherefore he was very much talked of in the court 
of Philip; and when he went as one of the ten am- 
bafladors into Macedonia, though all had audience 
given them, his fpeech was anſwered with moſt care 
and exactnefs . But in other reſpects Philip en- 
tertained him not ſo honourably as the reſt, neither 
did he treat him with the ſame kindneſs and civility 
as he ſhowed to Æſchines and Philocrates.: fo that 
when the others commended Philip as an able 
ſpeaker, a beautiful perfon, and even as a great 
drinker, Demoſthenes could not forbear turning 
thoſe. encomiums into ridicule.” The fir, he ſaid, 
was the quality:of a rhetorician, the ſecvnd of d woman, 
and the laſt of a ſpunge; ; but nome ens Were _ * 
qu of a ting. X72 
When the ſtate! of affairs ſeemed to Wenden a 
war, Philip on the one {ide being impatient of repoſe, 
and che Athenians on the other being ſtirred up by 
Demoſthenes, the firſt action he put them upon, 
was the reducing of Eubcea, which by the treachery 
of the governours was: brought under ſubjection to 
Philip; and he having procured. a decree for this 
ul poſe, they crofled over thither, and drove the 
Aaredonians out of the iſland. The next was the 
relief of the Byzantines and Perinthians, who 
were attacked by the Macedonians. He per- 
ſuaded the people to: lay aſide their enmity againſt 
(thoſe nations, to forget the offences committed by 
them in the war of the allics, and to ſend ſuccouis 
* What Plutarch here ſays of Demoſthenes, Aſchincs relates of 
himſe f in his eration concernipg this embaſſy. #7 
| to 
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, to them, which preſerved and ſecured them. Not 
; long after he undertook an embaſſy to the Grecians, 
whom he ſo animated by his folicitations, that (a 
few only excepted) he prevailed on them all to u- 
nite againſt Philip. So We: beſide the forces con- 


w_ 


Pp 

o ſiſting of the inhabitants of the ſeveral cities, there 
> was an army of fifteen thouſand foot and two thou- 
ſand horſe; and the money to pay theſe ſtrangers 
t was levied and brought in with great cheerfulneſs. 
ho But when the allics deſired that their contributions 
e for the war might be aſcertained, Crobylus the ora- 
Þ tor (as I heophraſtus ſays) told them plainly, That 
0 war could not be kept ta any ſet diet ͤ. Now all Greece 
* was up in arms, and in great expectation what 
y would be the, event of theſe things. The ſtates 
t and towns of the Eubceans, the Achæans, the Co- 
e rinthians, the Megarians, the Leucadians, and 
t Coõrcyræans, were all joined together in a league. 
8 But the hardeſt taſk was yet left behind for De- 
55 moſthenes, to draw the Thebans into this cone 
, federacy with the reſt. Their country bordered 
fo upon Attica, they had a great military. force, and 
4 at that time they. were accounted the beſt ſol- 
A diers of all Greece, But it was no eaſy matter 
I to make them break with Philip, who. by many 
y good oifices had ſo lately obliged them in the Pho- 
J, cian war; eſpecially conſidering the quarrels and 
7 diſputes between theſe two ſtates, occaſioned by the 
D nearneſa of their frontiers, and continually renewed 
fe. and inflamed by. ſkirmiſhes on both ſides. But 
ve FRA, Philip, being now elated with his ſucceſs at 
de mphiſſa, had on a ſudden ſurpriſed Elatæa, and 
0 polleled himſelf of Phocis, the Athenians were un- 
r- der a great conſternation, none durſt mount the 
ſt roſtrum. or knew what. to fay, and the whole aſ- 
* ſembly was in a deep ſilence and great ꝑerplexity. 
is In this extremity of affairs, Demoſthenes was the 
he - *: Crobylus, as Wolfius has obſerved, alludes to the ſubſ ſter ce al- 


lowed t- to 8 Which was fixed and certain. 
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only man who appeared; he adviſed them to apply 
to the T hebans ; and having otherwiſe encouraged 
the people, and (as his manner was) inſpired them 
with better hopes, he, with fome others, was fent 
ambaſſador to Thebes. Philip alfo (as Marſias ſays) 
ſent thither his ambaſſadors to oppoſe them, A- 
* myntas and Clearchus two Macedonians, Daochus 
the Theffalian and Thrafidzus the Elean. The 
Thebans were well enough aware what ſuited beſt 
with their own intereſt; but every one had before 
his eyes the dreadful calamities of war, and the 
wounds they had lately received at Phocis were ſtill 
freſh upon them. But ſach was the force of De- 
moſthenes's eloquence (as Thropompus tells us), 
that rouling their courage, and inflaming them with 
a deſire of glory, he rendered them blind to all o- 
ther conſiderations; extinguiſhed: in their minds all 
ſentiments of fear, prudence, and private obliga- 
tion, and inſpired them with an enthuflaſtic zeal 
for what was excellent and vgOnourable e I his ac- 
tion of Demoſthenes appeared ſorgreat and illuſtri- 
ous, that Fhilip immed lately ſent heralds to deſirt a 
peace. All Greece was up in arms, nnd: anxiouſly 
expected the event. The commanders ib chief not 
only of Attica, but of Eczotia, applied themſelves 
to Demoſthenes, and "obſerved his directions: he 
managed all the aflſemblics,' as well thoſe 'of the 
I hebans, as of the Athenians i ke was beloved by 
both cities, and had ſithe ſame authority with bot. 
Neither was all this reſpect ſhowed him without a 
juſt cauſe; for (as '] heopompus obſerves) it was no 
more than was decent and due to his merit. But 
it ſeems that that deſtiny which preſides over the 
fluctuating affairs of men, having determined to 
put a period at this time to the liberty of Greece, 
oppoſed and thwarted all their actions, and by ma- 
ny ſigns foretold what ſhould happen. Such were 
the dreadful predictions uttered by the Pythian 
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prieſteſs, and this old oracle cited out of the verſes 


of the Sibyls; 


Thermodon's battle let me ſee from far, 

And hear remote the tumult of the war, 

On eagle's pinions ſoaring in the [by ; 

The vanquiſb d there ſhall weep, To viftor die. 


This Thermodon, they ſay, is a little river in 
our country near Chæronca, which empties itſelf 
into the Cephiſus: but we know no river of that 
name at this time, only we conjecture that that 
which is now called Hæmon, and runs by the temple 
of Hercules, here the Grecians were encamped, 
might in thoſe days be called Thermodon, and after 
the fight being filled with blood and dead bodies, 
might change its old name for that which it now 
bears. Yet Duris ſays, that this Thermodon was 
not a river, but that ſome of the ſoldiers, as they 
were pitching their tents; and digging trenches about 
them, found a ſmall marble ſtatue, which, by the 
inſcription, appeared to be the figure of Ther- 
modon, holding a wounded Amazon in his arms. 


Concerning this battle there was 122 eee ora- 
cle alleged. 


Stay, raven, ay Ys Tae bloody. fe eld i 
ids rich repaſt Hall: to thy hunger yield. 


It is not caſy to determine what truth Were b is in 
. reports. ut it is ſaid, that Demoſthenes had 
lo great a confidence in the Grecian forces, and was 
ſo elated at ſeeing the courage and reſolution of ſo 
many brave men ready to engage the enemy, that 
he would not ſuffer them to give any heed to ora- 
cles, or hearken to prophecies, but gave out that 
he ſuſpected even the propheteſs herſelf of being 
tampered with to ſpeak in favour of Philip. He put 
the Thebans in mind of Epaminondas, and the A- 
thenians of Pericles; for they always took: their 
own meaſures, and governed their actions by _ 
* No, on, 
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ſon, looking upon things of this kind; only as pre- 
tences for cowardice, Thus far therefore Demo- 
ſthenes acquitted himſelf like a, man of honour, 

But in the battle he did nothing honourable, nor 
were his actions at all anfwerable to his words, For 
deſerting his poſt, and throwing dow his arms, 
he ignominioufly fled, not being aſhamed to diſ- 
grace · and bely the inſcription on his ſhield, where 
theſe words were written in letters of gold, To good 

rune. , 

; Philip, ſoon afier the, victory, being tr anſported 
1 joy, and having drank to exceſs, grew extra- 
yagant, and inſulted over the dead, ſinging the firſt 
words of Demoſthenes's decree, ok he had turn- 
ed into a verſe; Dems/thenes the Pcanean, for of: De- 
moſthenes, has decreed, and. acompanying his voice 
with his harp. But when he came to himſelf, and 
had well conſidered the, dangerous cireumſtances i in 
which he lately had been, he was {truck with hor- 
rour *, reflecting upon the ſtrength and power of 
that orator, who had forced him, within the com- 
paſs of a few hours, to run the hazard both of his 
life and empire. His fame alſo reached even to. the 
court of Perſia; and the king ſent letters to his lieu · 
tenants, commanding them to ſupply Demoſthenes 
with money, and to make their chief applicatiorr to 
him, as the only man of all the Grecians, who was 
beſt able to find employment for Philip, and by rai- 
fing commotions in Greece to detain his forces nearer 
home. This afterwards. came to the knowledge of 
Alexander, by certain letters of Demoſthenes, which 
he found at Sardis, and by other papers of the 
Perſian officers, Expecting the. ſums. which had 
been given him 

en chis defeat of the Grecians, thoſe of the 
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was among the priſoners, and told him with a liberty truly heroic, 
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contrary faction in the commonwealth fell upon 


Demoſthenes, and took this opportunity to frame 


accuſations againſt him, The people however 


not only acquitted him, but continued towards him 


their former reſpect, and conſidering him as a man 
that loved his country, again called him to the ma- 
nagement of their public affairs. So that when the 
bones of thoſe who had been ſlain at Chæronea 
were brought home to be ſolemnly interred, De- 
moſthenes was appointed to make the funeral Ora» 
tion. By which it appears that they did not mean- 
ly ſink under their misfortune,” as Theopompus in 
a tragical-ſtyle repreſents: it; on the contrary, that 
by the honour paid to their counſellor, they plainly 
ſhowed that they were not diſſatisfied with the ad- 
vice he had given them. The ſpeech therefore was 
ſpoken by Demoſthenes But in the decrees which - 
were paſſed afterwards, he would not put his name 
in the title, but made uſe of the names of his 
friends one after another; for he locked upon his 
own genius as unfortunate and inauſpicious; till 


at length he took courage again after the death of 
Philip, who did not long outlive. his victory at 


Chæeronea. And this: ſeems ita n been foretold 
in the laſt verſe: of the oracle, 


The vag 'd there Holl weep, the victor die. 


Demoſthenes had Sonet intelligence: of the death 
of Philip and laying hold of this: opportunity to 
prepoſſeſs the people with courage, and better hopes 


for the future, he came into, the aſſembly with a 


cheerful countenance, pretending to have ſeen a 
viſion, from whence the: Athenians: were ta expect 
ſome very happy event; and not long after meſſen- 
gers arrived with the news of Philip's death. The 
people immediately offered ſacrifice to the gods. for 


this good news, and decreed a crown to Pauſanias, 


who had ſlain him. 
At the ſame time Demoſthenes appeared publicly 
: In 
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in a rich habit, with a chaplet on his head, though 
it was but the ſeventh. day after the death of his 


daughter, as /Eichines ſays, who upbraids him up- | 


on this account, and reproaches him as one void of 
natural affection towards his children; whereas 
indeed he by this rather ſhowed himſelf to be of a 
mean and effeminate ſpirit, ſeeming to make immo- 
derate grief and lamentation the only ſigns of a 
kind and compathonate. nature, and to condemn 
thoſe who bear ſuch accidents with calmneſs and 
moderation. For my own part, | cannot ſay that 
the behaviour of the Atheniins on this occaſion was 


decent or honourable, to crown themſelves with 


garlands, to facrifice to the gods, and all for the 
death of a prince, who in the midſt of his ſucceſs 
againſt them had treated them with ſo much cle- 
mency and humanity, For it was an odious and 
ungenerous conduct to make him free of their city, 
and to honour him while he lived ; and yet as foon 
as he fell by the hands of another, to ſet no bounds 
to their joy, to inſult over him when dead, and to 
fing triumphant ſongs of victory, as if by their own 
valour they had vanquiſhed him. I cannot but 
commend the behaviour of Demofthenes ; who 


leaving vain tears and lamentations to the women, 


made it his buſineſs to do that which he thought 
moſt profitable for the commonwealth, And I 


think that he who would be accounted a man of 


Fortitude, and fit tor government, ſhould attend al- 
ways to the common good, and neglect his own 
private calamities and affairs, when they come into 
competition with the public; it being much more 
neceſſary for him to maintain the dignity of his 
character, than it is for actors, who repreſent the 
perſons of kings and tyrants: and yet theſe, we 
ſee, when they either laugh or weep on the ſtage, 
do not follow their own inclinations, but expreſs 


thoſe paſſions which the ſubject requires. Beſides, 


if we ought not to leave the unfortunate over- 
| whelmed 
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whelmed with ſorrow, but to entertain them with 


ſuch diſcourſe as may alleviate their afflictions, and 


turn their attention to more pleaſing objects, (as 


we uſe to adviſe thoſe whoſe eyes are weak, to 
withdraw their ſight from bright and dazzling co- 


| lours, to green, and thoſe of a ſofter kind), how 


can a man find a better conſolation under his do- 
meſtic afflictions, than by endeavouring to attemper 
and allay his own private misfortunes with the good 
ſucceſs of his country, that by ſuch a mixture what 
is diſagreeeble may be overpowered and concealed 
by that which is pleaſant ? i was induced to make 


this digrefion, becauſe I have obſerved that this 


diſcourſe of Aſchines has wea'.ened the minds of 
many perſons, and led them to indulge an effemi- 
nate tenderneſs and ſorrow. N 
The cities of Greece, by the inſtigation of De- 
moſthenes, once more conſpired t gether. The 
Thebans, whom he had provided with arms, at- 
tacked their garriſon, and ſlew many of them; the 
Athenians made preparations to join their forces 
with them; and Demoſthenes continually exerted 
his eloquence in the aſſemblies, and wrote letters to 
the Perſian officers, who commanded under the 
king in Aſia, inciting them to make war from thence 
upon Alexander, calling him a child, and a ſecond 
Margites *. But, as ſoon as Alexander had ſettled 
affairs in his own country, and came himſelf in per- 
ſon with his army into Bœotia, the courage of the 
Arhenians abated, and Demoſthenes grew cold: ſo 
that the Thebans being thus deſerted and betrayed 
by them, were forced to give him battle alone, and 
by this means loſt their city. Hereupon the people of 
Athens were in great conſternation and perplexity, 
and reſolved to fend ambaſſadors to Alexander. As 
mongſt others they made choice of Demoſthenes 
for one; but being afraid of the king's anger, he 
returned back from Cithæron, and left the embaſly, 


- * Margites was the hero of a ſatirical poem written by Homer, 
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In the mean time, Alexander ſent to Athens, requi- 
ring ten of their orators to be delivered up to him, 
according to Idomeneus and Duris; but moſt hi- 
ſtorians and thoſe of the beſt authority ſay, that he 
demanded theſe eight only; Demoſthenes, Polyeuc- 
tus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Damqn, Ca- 
liſthenes, and Charidemus. it was upon this occa- 
ſion, that Demoſthenes related to them the fable 
wherein the ſheep are ſaid to deliver up their dogs 
to the wolves; comparing himſelf and the other o- 
rators to the dogs who watch over and fight for the 
ſheep, and Alexander to the wolf. | Beſide this he 
farther ſaid to them, As we ſee corn-merchants ſell 
their whole flock by a few grains of wheat, which they 
carry into the market in a diſh, as a ſmall ſample of the 
reſt; ſo you, Ly delivering up us,' who are but a few, do 
at the Janie time unawares ſurrender up yourſelves to the 
enemy. U his account is given by Ariſtobulus the 
O aflandri ian. While the Athenians were delibera- 
ting, and at a loſs what to do, Demades, having a- 
grecd with the perſons whom Alexander had de- 
manded, for five talents undertook to go as ambaſ- 
ſador, and to intercede with the king for them; 
and whether it was that he relied on Alexander's 
friendſhip, or that he hoped to find him fatiated, as 
a lion glutted with flaughter, he prevailed with 
him both to pardon the men, and to be reconciled 
to their city. 
pon the departure of Alexander, the faction of 
Deniddes became very powerful; but Demoſthenes. 
was in diſgrace, © He began indeed to make ſome 
figure again when Agis the king of Lacedzmon ap- 
. peared at the head of his army; but the Athenians | 
refuſing to join with the Spartans, and Agis being | 
ſoon after killed in a battle wherein the Spartans | 
were s- erg Demoſthenes 8 intereſt ſunk a- 
gain to nothing. 
At this time it Was chat the accuſation againſt 
| | Cteſiphon, 
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Cteſiphon *, concerning the crown, was brought to 
a trial, The action was commenced a little before 
the battle at Chæronea, when Charondas was ar- 
chon, but it was not determined till about ten years 
after, under the archonſhip of Ariſtophon. Never 
was any public cauſe more celebrated than this 
both for the reputation of the orators, and for the 
magnanimity of the judges, who, though the accu- 
ſers of Demoſthenes were at that time men of the 
"orcateſt power, and of the Macedonian party, yet 


would not give judgment againſt him, but acquit- - 


ted him ſo honourably, that Eſchines had not the 
fifth part of their ſuffrages on his fide f. Upon 
this he immediately left the city, and ſpent the reſt 


of his life in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes, and in 


Tonia. 


Not long after this, Harpalus t quitted the ſer⸗ | 


vice of Alexander, and fled out of Aſia to Athens; 


He was conſcious to himſelf of many crimes to 


which his luxury had prompted him, and there- 
fore dreaded the reſentment of the king, who was 
now grown terrible even to his beſt friends. Yet 


this man had no ſooner addreſſed bimſelf to the 


* Demoſthenes having at his own charge rebuilt the walls of 1 


the people, in teſtimony of their gratitude, honoured him with a crown 


of gold, in virtue of a decree prepared by Cteſiphon, Eſchines, jea- 


lous of this honour conferred on his rival, arraigned the decree, 
+ This was a very ignominious circumſiance ; ; if the accuſer had 


not a fifth part of the votes, he loſt his ee and was lined a 


thouſand drachmas, 


Alexander had committed the charge of his revenue and 8 
in Babylon to Harpalus; who flattering himſelf that that prince would 
never return from his expedition into India, fell into a very in- 
temperate diſorderly way of life, living at an extravagant expenſe, de- 
bauching ſome of the beſt families in the city, and plunging himſelf 
into.every kind of lewdneſs and debauchery, After he had in this 


manner ſpent the greateſt part of the wealth that had been intruſted to 
him, he underſtood that Alexander was upon his return, and that he 
ſeverely puniſhed as many of his deputies and lientenants as had been 


unfaithful in their offices, Wherefore, to avoid being called to account 


for his behaviour, he collected a ſum of five thouſand ialents, raiſed a 


body of ſix thouſand men, and retired to Attica, 
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people, and delivered up his treaſure, his ſhips, 
and himſelf to their diſpoſal, but the other orators 
of the town had their eyes quickly fixed upon his 
money, and came in to his aſſiſtance, perſuading 
the Athenians to receive and protect their ſuppliant. 
But Demoſthenes at firſt adviſed them to drive him 
out of the country, and to take care not to involve 
themſelves in a war upon ſo unneceſſary and unjuſt 
an occaſion. Yet ſome few days after, as they were 


taking an account of rhe treaſure," Harpalus percei- 


ving how much he was pleaſed with the king's cup, 
and how curiouſly he ſurveyed the ſculpture and 
faſhion of it, deſired him to. poize it in his hand, 
and conſider the weight of the gold. Demoſthe- 
nes being amazed to feel how heavy it was, aſked 
him, hat it weighed ? To you, ſaid Harpalus ſmi- 
ling, it ball bring twenty talents *, And preſently af- 
ter, when night drew on, he ſent him the cup with 
the twenty talents, Harpalus it ſeems had the {kill 
to diſcern his love of gold by the air of his counte- 
nance, and the cheerful lively motion of his eyes. 
For Demoſthenes could not reſiſt the temptation, 
but receiving the preſent like a garriſon into his 
houſe, he was overcome, and wholly ſurrendered 
himſelf up to Harpalus. The next day he came in- 
to the aſſembly with his neck carefully ſwathed a- 
bout with wool and rollers, and when they called 
on him to riſe up and ſpeak, he made figns as if he 
had loſt his voice. But the wits turning the matter 
to ridicule, ſaid that certainly he orator's voice had been 
flopped not by a quinſy, but by a ſum of money, The 
people afterward diſcovering the bribery, were 
| highly incenſed, and would not ſuffer him to ſpeak, 
or make an apology for himſelf, but interrupted 
him with their calmours. Whereupon a certain 


Perſon ſtanding up, pleaſantly laid, I hat, Athenians, 


as - 


_- - 
. 
oe 37 


iin the original the ſame verb &yw is uſed in the queſtion and 


ic anſwer, for it ſignifies both to weigh and to bring, 
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700 1⁰⁰ you not hear him who holds the cup * ? At length 
they baniſhed Harpalus out of the city; and fear- 
ing leſt they ſhould be called to account for the 
treaſure which the orators had taken, they made a 
ſtrict inquiry, going from houſe to houſe; only 


they would not ſuffer the officers to ſearch the houſe 


of Callicles the ſon of Arrenidas, who was newly 


married, out of reſpect to the bride, as Theopom- 


pus writes, But Demoſthenes oppoſed this pro- 
ceeding, and preferred a decree, that the affair 


_ ſhould be left to the court of Areopagus, and that 


thoſe ſhould be puniſhed whom they ſhould find 
guilty. But he himſelf being one of the firſt whom 
the court condemned, when he came to the bar, 


he was fined fifty talents, and committed to priſon ; 
but through ſhame for the crime for which he was 


condemned, and through weakneſs of body, being 
unable to bear his confinement, he made his eſcape, 


having deceived ſome of his keepers, and being con- 


nived at by others. 


He had not fled far from the city, when finding 


that he was purſued by ſome of thoſe citizens who 
had been his adverſaries, he endeavoured to hide 


himſelf. But when they called him by his name, 
and coming up nearer to him, deſired he would ac- 
cept from them ſome money; which they had 
brought from home, as a proviſion for his journey, 


and told him that for that purpoſe only they had 
followed him; when they entreated him to take 


courage, and not to fink under his misfortune; he 


burſt out into much greater lamentation, ſaying r, 
| ut 


* Tt was cuſtomary at feaſts for a cup to paſs from hand to kand 
round the company, and for each perſon in his turn, while he held it, 
to ſing a ſong. - Theſe ſongs were called Scolia, | 

+ This ſaying has been attributed to ZEſchines, and with ſuch cir- 


eumſtances as are {t ll more to the honour of Demoſthenes, For it is 


ſaid, that when Æſchines was caſt in the cauſe about the crown, where 
he had not a fifth part of the judges on his fide, and withdrew from 
Athens in order to retire to Rhodes, Demoſthenes followed him on 
| | Ooz | horſeback 3 


— 
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But bow is it p:ffible for me to ſupport myſelf under fo 


heavy an affhtton, ſince I am forced to leave a city where 
I meet with more kindneſs from enemies than I can expect 
from friends eljewhere ?' And indeed he bore his ba- 
niſhment without any dignity or fortitude. He 
lived for the moſt part in Ægina and Trœzen, and 
with tears in his eyes uſed to look towards the 
country of Attica. And there are ſome ſayings of 
his recorded which are very unbecoming, and no 
way ſuitable to that ſpirit and boldneſs with which 
he uſed to expreſs himſelf, when he had the ma- 
nagement of the commonwealth, For as he was 
departing out of the city, it is reported, that he lift- 
ed up his hands towards the citadel, and ſaid, O 
Minerva, patroneſs of this city, whence is it that thou 
taleſt delight in three ſuch fierce untraftable beaſts, the 
owl, the dragon, and the people? The young men who 
came to viſit and converſe with him, he deterred 
from meddling with ſtate-affairs, telling them, that 
Fat firſi two ways had been propoſed to him, tbe one lead- 
ing to the pulpit and the aſſembly, the other direfily tend- 
ing to deſtruction, and he could have foreſeen the many 
evils which attend thoſe who engage in public buſineſs, 
ſuch as fears, envies, calumnies, and contentions, he 
would certainly have taken that which led ſtraight on ta 
geath. | 
But now whilſt Demoſthenes was in this kind of 


horſeback ; and that ÆEſchines at the ſight of him gave himſelf for 
* loft ; but tha: Demoſthenes, as ſoon as he had overtaken him, accoſt- 
ed him like a generous friend, and preſented him with a talent to en- 
able him the beiter to ſupport himſelf in his retirement, and that up- 
on this /Eichines returned him this fine anſwer, How is it poffible 
fer me, &c. But if that had been the caſe, Plutarch would not have 
forgotten it. It is a particular grounded upon no credible authority. 
It is no where to be found but in Phocius's collection; and ſuch au- 
thors ought to be read with caution , for want of memory or ſome o- 
ther accident often makes them join things together, that have no 
relation to one another, It is true, that in the lives of the ten ora- 
tors, Plutarch ſays that Demoſthenes followed Æſchines, comforted 
him, and made him a preſent of a talent, but he adds no. more. And 
| fince he makes no mention of it in this place, I am inclined to believe 

that he is not the author of thoſe lives of the orators, 


baniſhment 


FTC See. 
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baniſhment Alexander died; and the Grecians were 
once again up in arms, encouraged by the brave 
attempts of Leoſthenes, who was then drawing a 
circumvallation about Antipater, whom he held 
cloſe beſieged in Lamia. Pytheas the orator, and 
Callimedon ſurnamed Carabus, fled from Athens, 
and joining themſelves with Antipater, went about 
with his friends and ambaſſadors to keep the Gre- 
cians from revolting, and taking part with the A- 
thenians. But on the other ſide, Demoſthenes af-, 
ſociating himſelf with the ambaſſadors that came 


from Athens, aſſiſted them with his utmoſt endea» 


vours to perſuade the cities to fall unanimouſly up- 
on the Macedonians, and to drive them out of 

Greece. Phylarchus mentions a ſharp debate that 
happened in Arcadia between Pytheas and Dema- 
ſthenes, while they were pleading, one for the Ma- 
cedonians, and the other for the Grecians, in the 
aſſembly of the people. Pytheas is reported to have 
ſaid, that as we always ſuppoſe there is ſome diſeaſe in 
the family into which they bring aſſes milk ; ſa where-ever 
there comes an embaſſy from Athens, that city muſt needs 


be indiſpoſed. But Demoſthenes retorted the com- 


pariſon upon him, by ſaying, That as aſſes milk is 
never carried into a family but to reſtore it to health, ſo 
the Athenians never ſend their a to any tity but 
on purpoſe to cure the diſtemper with which it is aſfticted. 
The people of Athens were ſo pleaſed with this re- 
partee, that they immediately paſſed a decree for 
recalling him, which was drawn up by Damon the 
Pzanian, couſin- german to Demoſthenes. They 
ſent him a ſhip to ÆEgina; and he landed at the 
haven of Pirzus, where he was met, and joyfully 
received by all the citizens, not ſo much as an Ar- 


chon or prieſt ftaying behind. And Demetrius the 


Magneſian ſays, that he lifted up his hands towards 
heaven, and bleſſed that day, looking upon his re- 
turn as far more honourable than that of Alcibia- 
des ; ſince he was recalled by his. countrymen, not 


993 through 
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through any conſtraint put upon them, but by their 
own kindneſs and free inclination, His fine {till re- 
-mained unpaid, and according to law could not be 
remitted by the people. But they found out a way 
to clude the law. It was a cuſtom with them to 
allow a certain quantity of money to thoſe who 
were to furniſh and adorn the altar for the ſacrifice 
of Jupiter Soter. This office for that time they 
beſtowed on Demoſthenes, and for the performance 
of it ordered him fifty talents, the very ſum in which 
he was condemned. But he did not long enjoy his 
country after his return, for the Greeks were en- 
tirely ruined ſoon after. They loſt the battle at 

Cranon in Auguſt; the garriſon entered into Mu- 


nychia the September following, and in Octobe 
Demoſthenes died after this manner. | | 


Upon the report that Antipater and Craterus 
were coming to Athens, Demoſthenes with his 
party took an opportunity to eſcape privately out 
of the city; but the people condemned them to 
death by a decree which was propoſed by Demades. 

They diſperſed themſelves, flying ſome to one 
place, ſome to another; and Antipater ſent about 
his ſoldiers into all quarters to apprehend them. 
Archias was their captain, and was thence called 
Phygadotheras, or, the exile- hunter. He was born at 
Thurium, and is reported to have for ſome time 
been a tragedian ; and they ſay that Polus of Ægi- 
na, the beſt actor of his time, was his ſcholar ; but 
Hermippus reckons Archias among the diſciples of 
Lacritus the orator ; and Demetrius fays, he ſpent 
ſome time with Anaximenes. This Archias findin; 
Hyperides the orator, Ariſtonicus of Marathon, and 
Himerzus the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean 
at gina, took them by force out of the temple of 
Ajax, whither they were fled for ſafety, and ſent 
them to Antipater then at {leonz, where they were 
all put to death, It is ſaid further, that he cauſed 
Huyperidos's tongue to be cut out. Being informed 
85 5 0 | that 
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that Demoſthenes had taken ſanctuary in the tem- 


ple of Neptune in Calauria, he croſſed over thither 


with ſome light veſſels; and as ſoon as he had land- 


ed with ſome Thracian ſpearmen that came with 
him, he endeavoured to perſuade Demoſthenes to 
accompany him to Antipater, afluring him that he 
ſhould ſuffer no violence from him. But Demo- 
ſthenes, in his fleep, the night before, had an ex- 
traordinary dream; he thought that he was acting 


a tragedy, and contended with Archias for the 


victory; and though he acquitted himſelf well, and 
gave good ſatisfaction to the ſpectators, yet, for 
want of better furniture and ornaments for the 
ſtage, he loſt the day. Wherefore as Archias was 
diſcourſing to him with many expreſſions of kind- 
neſs, he ſat ſtill in the ſame poſture, and looking 
up ſtedfaſtly upon him, ſaid, O Archias, I was never 
much pleaſed with your action formerly, and now I am as 
little moved by your promiſes. Archias beginning at 
this to grow angry, and to threaten him, Now, ſaid 
Demoſthenes, thou ſpeakeft like the oracle of Macedon x 
before thou didit but aft a part. Therefore wait only a 
little while I write a word or two to my family, Having 
ſaid this, he withdrew farther into the temple, and 
taking ſome paper, as if he meant to write, he put 
the pen into his mouth, and biting it, as he uſed 


to do when he was thoughtful or writing, he held 


it there for ſome time, I hen he bowed down his 
head, and covered it. The ſoldiers who ſtood at 
the door ſuppoſing all this to proceed from puſilla- 
nimity, laughed at him, and called him effeminate 
and cowardly. And Archias drawing near, de- 


fired him to riſe up, and repeating the ſame kind 


things he had ſpoken before, he once more pro- 
miſed him to make his peace with Antipater, But 
Demoſthenes perceiving that now the poiſon had 
Pierced and ſeized his vitals, uncovered his head, 


and fixing his eyes upon Archias, Naw, ſaid he, 


as ſoon as you pleaſe you may act the part of Creon in the 
85 i | tragedy, 
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tragedy, and caſt out this body of mine unburied *. T, 
Joer my own part, O gracious Neptune, while. I am yet 
alive, ariſe up and depart out of this ſacred place; but 
Anti pater and the Macedonians have not left even thy 
temple unpolluted. After he had ſaid this, he deſired 
to be held up, becauſe already he began to tremble 
and ſtagger ; but as he was going forward, and 
paſſing by the altar, he fell down, and with a groan 
expired. f 1 3 5 | ö 
Ariſto ſays that he took the poiſon out of a pen, 
as we have mentioned. But Pappus, a certain 
hiſtorian, (whoſe hiſtory was recovered by Her- 
mippus), ſays, that as he fell near the altar, there 
was found on his paper this beginning of a letter, 
and nothing more, Deme/thenes to Antipater, The 
ſuddenneſs of his death was much wondered at; 
and the Thracians who guarded the doors, reported 
that he took the poiſon into his hand out of a rag, 
and put it in his mouth, and that they imagined it 
had been gold which he ſwallowed. But the maid 
that ſerved him, being examined by the followers 
of Archias, affirmed that he had worn it for a long 
time as an amulet. And Eratoſthenes himſelf ſays, 
that he kept the poiſon in an hollow ring, which 
he wore as a «bracelet. Many and various are the 
reports of thoſe who have written concerning this 
matter, which it is unneceſſary to recount : yet J 
muſt not omit what is ſaid by Democharis, an 
intimate acquaintance of Demoſthenes, who is of 
opinion, it was not by the help of poiſon that he 
met with ſo ſudden and eaſy a death; but that, by 
. the ſingular favour and providence of the gods, he 
vas thus reſcued from the cruelty of the Macedo- 
nians. He died the ſixteenth of Pyanepſion [Oc- 
tober], the very day on which the women cele- 
brate the moſt folemn and mournful ceremonies of 


* Demoſthenes alludes here to a ſpeech of Creon's in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, wherein he forbids them to bury Polynices, and com- 
mands his corpſe to be expoſed to the dogs and birds of prey. 4, 
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the Theſmophoria, and faſt all day! in the temple 


of Ceres *. 

Soon after his death the people of Athens be- 
ſtowed on him ſuch honours as he had deſerved. 
They erected his ſtatue in braſs; they decreed that 
the eldeſt of his family ſhould be maintained in the 
Prytaneum ; and on the pedeſtal of his ſtatue was 
engraven this well-known inſcription : 


Had equal courage with thy wiſdom jain'd 
Adorn'd, O great Demoſthenes, thy mind, | 
Her freedom loft Greece had not now Lohr >; : 
But till defy'd the Macedonian ſivord. | 


They who ſay that Demoſthenes himſelf was the 
bee. of thele verſes, and that he made them in 


Calauria, juſt before he took the poiſon, talk very 


abſurdly and ridiculouſly. | 
I muſt here mention an adventure which hap- 
ned in my time a little before I went to Athens. 
A ſoldier being ſummoned to appear before his fu- 
periour officer, and to anſwer an accuſation brought 
againſt him, put that little gold which he had into 


the hands of Demoſthenes's ſtatue. The fingers 


of this ſtatue were joined cloſe together, and near 
it grew a ſmall plane-tree, from which many leaves 
(either accidentally blown thither by the wind, or 
placed ſo on purpoſe by the man himſelf ) falling 
together, and lying round about the gold, con- 
cealed it for a long time. At length the ſoldier 
returned, and finding his treaſure entire, the fame 
of this accident was ſpread abroad ; and many of 


| the wits upon this occaſion ſtrove to vindicate De- 


*The Athenian matrons annually celebrated the Theſmophoria, 
a feſtival inſtituted in honour of Ceres, It began the fourteenth of 
Pyanepſion, and ended the cighteenth, The middle day of the 


feſtival, which was the third, and conſequently the ſixteenth day of 


the month, was the day of the greateſt mortification, for they ſpent it 
in faſting from morning till night, and it 1s of this third day Plutarch 
tpeaks 1 in this place, | | 


moſthenes 
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moſthenes from the charge of corruption, in ſeveral 
epigrams which they made on the ſubject. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new 
honours he had obtained, the divine juſtice, in or- 
der to revenge the death of Demoſthenes, purſuing 
him into Macedonia, where he was juſtly put to 
death by thoſe very people whom he had ſo baſely 
flattered. He was odious to them before; but at 
this time the accuſation he lay under was manifeſt 


and certain. For ſome of his letters were inter- 


cepted, in which he had encouraged Perdiccas to 
invade Macedonia, and to ſave the Grecians, who, 
he ſaid, hurg only by an old rotten flalk, meaning An- 
tipater,, Of this he was accuſed by Dinarchus the 
Corinthian; and Caftander was ſo enraged, that 
he firſt flew his ſon in his boſom, and then gave 
order for h execution. Thus by the moſt 
dreadful mix . crtunes he was at length convinced, 
That traitors ſeil themſelves ff of all; a truth 
which Pemoſthenes had often told him before, 
and which he would never believe. Thus, Soffius, 
you have the life of Demoſthenes, ſuch as | could 
collect from what I have either read or heard con- 
Frxmung. him, 0 ys | . 
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T T is generally ſaid, that Helvia, the mother of 
1 Cicero, was of a noble family, and lived in great 


reputation; but of his father nothing is reported, 


but in extremes. For whilſt ſome ſay that he was 
the ſon of a fuller, and educated 1n that trade *, 
others deduce the original of his family from 'T'ul- 
lus Attius , an illuſtrious king of the Volſci: 
however, he who firſt of that houſe was ſurnamed 
Cicero, ſeems to have been a confiderable perſon ; 
becauſe they who ſucceeded him did not only re- 
tain, but were fond of that name, though vulgarly 

made a ſubject of laughter. For the Latins call a 


* This was the calumny of Q. Calenus, Dion. lib. xlvi, Cicero, 
in his ſecond book de /egibus, tells us, that his father M. Tullius be- 
ing in an il! ſtate of health paſſed his life at his country-ſeat at Arpi- 
num, where he applied himſelf wholly to his ſtudies. Cicero was 
forty-three years old when his father died. He was born before the 
death of his grandfather M. Tullius Cicero, of whom he ſays in his 
third book de legibus, that he was a perſon of great probity, and that 
he conſtantly oppoſed M. Gratidius, though he was married to his 
ſiſter. He was the author of that ſaying mentioned by Cicero in the 
ſecond book de oratore; © Our people are like the Syrians, whom we 
expoſe to ſale in the market; he among them who knows moſt Greek 
is the greateſt knave.” | Og | MOR. 

+ This Tullus Attius was the perſon to whom Coriolanus retired 


in his baniſhment, almoſt four hundred years before the birth of Ci- 
cero. e 


vetch 
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vetch Cicer, and a flat excreſcence in the refem- 
blance of a vetch on the tip of his noſe, gave him 
the ſurname of Cicero *. HP | 


But this Cicero, whoſe hiſtory J 5 writing, 


when ſome of his friends adviſed him to lay aſide 
or change that name when he firſt ſtood for a pu- 
blic office, and engaged in affairs of ſtate, anſwered 
them with a great deal of ſpirit and boldneſs, 
That be would ſtrive to render the name of Cicero more 
glorious than that of the Scauri and Catuli; and there- 
fore when being quzſtor of Sicily he made an obla- 
tion of ſome ſilver- plate to the gods, he inſcribed 
on it his two firſt names Marcus and Tullius; but in- 
ſtead of the third, he jocoſely commanded the arti- 
ficer to engrave the figure of a vetch. Theſe things 
are related concerning his name, | 
Of Cicero's birth it is reported, that his mother 
was delivered without pain or labour +, on the 
third of January, that day on which at preſent the 
magiſtrates of Rome pray and ſacrifice for the em- 
perour. It is ſaid alſo that a ſpectre appeared to 
his nurſe, and foretold that the child ſhe ther 
ſuckled ſhould afterwards become a great benefit to 
the Roman ſtate, Theſe things might paſs for idle 
dreams, had he not himſelf ſoon demonſtrated the 
truth of the prediction. For when he was of pro- 
per age to go-to ſchool, he ſhowed ſuch a diſtin- 
guiſhed genius, and obtained ſuch reputation among 
his companions, that their fathers would often viſit 
the ſchool, in order to fee Cicero themſelves, and 
be eye-witnefles of that great capacity and quick- 
neſs in learning for which he was ſo much cele- 
brated ; but the ruder ſort were angry with their 
children, when they ſaw them, as they walked 
* Pliny's account of this is more probable, who ſuppoſes that this 


name was acquired by a fkill in raiſing this kind of grain, in the ſame 
manner as the name of Fabius, Lentulus, Pifo, &c. Lib. 18. c. 3. 


+ He was born in the fix hundred and forty- ſeventh year of Rome, 


dne hundred and four years before the birth of our Saviour. Pompey 
was born in the fame year, | 
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together, receive Cicero with reſpect into the mid- | 


dle place, 
He was born with. that diſpoſition which Plato 
requires in a man of learning and a philoſopher ; 


for he was inclined to every kind of knowledge, 


and deſpiſed no branch of literature or ſcience ; but 
at firſt he had a more peculiar propenſity to poetry, 
and there is a poem {till extant, written by him 
when a boy, in tetrameter verſe, called Pontius 
Glaucus *, In progreſs of time, applying himſelf 
Kill more to thoſe ſtudies, he became not only an 
excellent orator, but alſo one of the moſt eminent 
amongſt the Roman poets T. His glory as an ora- 
tor ſtill remains, notwithſtanding the many inno- 
vations that have been made in the language ſince 
his time; but his poetry is now held in no eſtima- 
yon, by reaſon of the many excellent poets ws 
have ſince ſucceeded and ſurpaſſed him. 
When he left his puerile ſtudies, he became an 
auditor of Philo the academic, who, above all the 
other ſcholars of Clitomachus, was admired by the 
Romans for his eloquence, and loved for the good- 


AÆſchylus wrote a tragedy upon this Glaucus, who had been a ce- 


lebrated fiſherman, and one day after eating of a certain herb jump-4 


into the ſea, and became a ſea-god. Cicero's poem upon the ſame 
ſubject, which was extant in the de ys of Pluta ch, is now loft. 

+ He tranſlated Aratus into verſe at the age of ſeventeen; and 
wrote a poem, in which he celebrated the a@:ons of Marius, and 
which was ſo much eſteemed that Scævola ſaid it would live to an in- 
finite number of ages, caneſcet ſæclis innumerabilibus; but therein he 
was deceived, for it is many ages fince it was loſt He wrote alſo an- 
other poem, in three books, upon his own conſulſhip, which is loſt 
likewiſe, But when Plutarch calls him the moſt eminent among the Re- 
man poets, that encomium muſt be confined to the age wherein he 
lived, without ſtretching it further; for Cicero never was thought 
preferable, nor indecd equal to Plautus, Teren e, Afranius, and 
ſome others. As for the poets his con emporaries, unleſs we had ſeen 
his poems, we cannot judge whether he deſerves to be preferred to Ca- 
tullus, Varro, and Lucret us, There is now remaining no more than 
a fragment of fourteen or fifteen lines of his poem upon Marius, and 
another of about three or fourſcore of that upon his own conſulſhip, 


That of which the moſt remains is his poem from Aratus, But this 


is not ſufficient for us to form our judgment upon, 
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neſs of his character. He alſo applied himſelf ts 
Mutius Scævola, an eminent lawyer, and chief of 
the ſenate, under whom he made a great progreſs 
in the knowledge of the laws. For ſome time he 
ſerved in arms under Sylla in the Marſian war; 
but perceiving the commonwealth running into 
factions, and theſe factions tending to an abſolute 
monarchy, he again betook himſelf to his retired 
and contemplative lite, and ſpent his whole time 


in ſtudy, and in converſing with, the learned Greeks, 


till Sylla had obtained the government, and the 
commonwealth ſeemed in ſome degree ſettled. 


About this time Sylla having expoſed to ſale by 


__ 


auction the eſtate of certain citizen, who was kill - 
ed, as if he had been proſcribed “, and cauſing it 
10 be adjudged to his emancipated ſlave Chryſogo- 
us for the ſum of two: thouſand; drachmas, Ko- 
ſcius the ſon and heir of the deceaſed loudly com- 
plained of it, and clearly proved that what had thus 
been {old for two thouſand drachmas was worth 
two hundred and fifty talents. Hercupon Sylla, 
Who was greatly incenſed at having his actions called 
in queſtion, brought a charge againſt Roſcius for 


the murder of his father, and appointed Chryſogo- 


mus to manage the evidence. No one had courage 
enough to appear in this young man's cauſe, all de- 
clining the office through fear of Sylla's cruelty. 
He being thus deſerted, fled for refuge to Cicero, 


- whole friends N ee him to comply with Ro- 


ſcius's requeſt, ſince he could never have a fairer 


and more honourable introduction to glory. He 


therefore undertook the defence, carried the cauſe, 


and was univerſally admired. But fearing Sylla's 


„ This happened in the year of Rome fix hundred and ſeventy- 


three, Cicero being then in his twenty-ſeventh year, under the con- 


ſulſhip of Cornelius Sylla the ſcond time, and of Q. Cæcilius Metellus 
Pius. The time limited to the proſcription was- expired, and they 
who had eſcaped wer: returned, and then it was that Sylla murdered 
Roſcius the father, and ſet his eſtate up to auction. For this reaſon 
Plutarch ſays, ©** He was killed as if he had been proſcribed.“ | 
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reſentment, he travelled into Greece, and gave out, 
that he did it in order to his health: and indeed 
he was extremely lean and ſlender, having ſuch a 
weakneſs in his ſtomach, that he could never eat but 


little, and that not till late in the evening: his voice 
was good and ſtrong, but it was harſh and not ſuf- 


ficiently mellowed by exerciſe, ſo that, in the vehe- 


mence and heat of ſpeaking, he always raiſed it to ſo 
high a tone, that there was reaſon to fear it might in- 
Jure his health. When he came to Athens, he was an 
auditor of Antiochus the Aſcalonite, being charm- 
ed with the volubility and elegance of his language, 
although he did not approve of the change in his 
opinions: for Antiochus had now fallen off from 


the new academy, and forſaken the ſect of Carne- 


ades, (either from clear conviction and the evidence 


of ſenſe, or, as ſome ſay, through ambition and op- 


poſition to the followers of Clitomachus and Phi- 
lo), and in moſt things embraced the doctrine of 
the Stoics. Cicero applied himſelf” with the more 
ardour to theſe ſtudies, becauſe he had reſolved, if 
he failed in his deſign of riſing in the ſtate, to quit 
the forum and all political affairs, and to retire to 
Athens, and ſpend his life in tranquillity and the. 
ſtudy of philoſophy. But not long after he recei- 
ved the news of Sylla's death. His body, being 
ſtrengthened by gymnaſtic exerciſes, was now be- 
come firm and robuſt, and his voice was thorough- 
ly formed, and rendered full, ſonorous, ſweet, and 
ſuitable to the habit of his body. For theſe reaſons, 
and becauſe his friends at Rome earneſtly ſolicited 


him by letters, and Antiochus alſo perſuaded him 
to engage in public affairs, he again applied himſelf 


to rhetoric, as the proper inſtrument of a ftateſ- 
man, and re-excited his political faculty, both dili-- 
gently exerciſing himſelf in declamations, and fre- 
quenting the celebrated orators of that time, This 


induced him to travel into Aſia and to Rhodes; 


Amongſt the Aſlan rhetoricians he converſed with: 
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Xenocles of Adramyttus, Dionyſius of Magneſia, and 
Menippus the Carian ; and at Rhodes he ſtudied un- 
der the rhetorician Apollonius the fon of Molo *, 
and Poſidionius the philoſopher. It is reported 
that Apollonius, not underſtanding the Roman lan- 
guage, deſired Cicero to declaim in Greek, and 
that he readily obeyed him, as knowing it the beſt 
way to have his defects amended. After he had 
ended his declamation, others were aſtoniſhed, and 
contended who ſhould: praiſe him moſt ;, but Apol- 
lonius, as he had diſcovered no great pleaſure 
whilſt he heard him, ſo when he had done, ſat mu- 
fing with himſelf ſome conſiderable time; at which 
Cicero being diſturbed, Apollonius ſaid to him, 

- praiſe and admire thee, Cicero; but I pity the ee 
of Greece, when I 2 arts and eloguence, the enly orna- 
ments that were left her, by thee tranſported to the Romans. 
And now when Cicero, full of expectation, was 
eagerly bent upon political affairs, a certain oracle 
blunted the edge of his inclination ; for conſulting. 
the god at Delphi how he ſhould arrive at the ſum- 
mit of glory, the Pythia anſwered, By making bis 
aton genius, and not the opinion of the people, the guide 
1 his life, Therefore at firſt he paſſed his time in 
- Rome cautiouſly, and was very backward in putting 
up for public offices; ſo that he was at that time in 
little eſteem, and had got the names of Greet-and Scho- 
lar, common terms of reproach, which the mean- 
eſt of the people had in their mouths upon all ecca- 
ſions. But being by nature very defirous of fame, 
and being encouraged alſo by his father and rela-. 
tions, he applied himſelf to pleading, in which: he 
arrived to great eminence, and that not by flow de- 
grees, for on a ſudden his glory ſhone forth, and. 
he far ſurpaſſed all the other orators. At firſt it is. 
ſaid he was, as well as Demoſthenes, very defective 


* Inſtead of Apollonius the fon of Molo, Plutarch ſhonld have 
ſaid Apollonius Molo. He has made the ſame miſtake in the life of 
Czar, vol. 4. p. 335. f : 
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in action; and therefore he diligently applied him- 
ſelf ſometimes to Roſcius the comedian, and ſome- 


times to Æſopus the tragedian. They report of 
this Aſopus, — whilſt he was repreſenting on the 
theatre Atreus deliberating in what manner he 
ſhould revenge himſelf on Thyeſtes, he was fo 
tranſported beyond himſelf in the heat of action, 


that with his ſceptre he ſtruck one of his ſervants 


who was haſtily croſling the ſtage, and laid him. 
dead upon the place. And ſuch afterwards was Ci- 
cero's action, that it did not a little contribute to 


render his eloquence perſuaſive. W herefore deri- 


ding the orators of his time, who knew no other 
way to touch their hearers but. by making a great 
noiſe, he ſaid, It was want of ability to ſpeak that 
made them hawl, as lame men who cannot walk are for- 
ced to get on horſeback. And indeed his facetious hu- 
mour and diſpoſition to raillery ſeemed very proper 
and agreeable at the bar; but by uſing it to exceſs 
he offended many, and acquired the character of 
a malignant ill- natured man. 

He was appointed quæſtor in a great ſcarcity of 
corn, and had Sicily for his province; where 
though he at firſt difpleaſed ſome by compelling 
them to ſend in their proviſions to Rome, yet after 
they had had experience of his care, juſtice, and 
clemency, they honoured him more than ever they 
had done any of their governours before. Not long 


after ſome young men of noble families, who had 


been charged with cowardice and ſome other of- 
fences againſt martial diſcipline; were ſent back from 


Rome to the prætor of Sicily; but Cicero ſo excel- 


lently managed their defence, that he got them all diſ- 
charged. As he was returning to Rome with a high 
opinion of himſelf on account of the fucceſs of his 


| adminiftration,a pleaſant accident, as he himfelf tells 


us, bows IT on he road *; for meeting with an 
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eminent citizen of Rome in Campania, whom he 
looked upon as his friend, and aſking him what 
the Romans {aid and thought of his actions, ima- 
gining that the whole city. had. been filled with the 
fame and glory of what he had done, he anſwered, 
Ay. Cicero, where haſt thou. been all this time? It 
mortified him extremely to perceive that the report 
of his actions was fallen into the city of Rome as: 
into an immenſe ocean, without any return of pu- 
blic praiſe. And therefore afterwards conſidering, 
with himſelf, that the glory he contended for was 
an infinite thing, and that there was no end nor 
meaſure in ſuch purſuits, he abated much of his 
ambitious thoughts. Vet, nevertheleſs, he was ex- 
ceſſively pleaſed with his own praiſe, and continued 
to the very laſt moſt paſſionately deſirous of glory; 
which often een the proſecution of his 
wiſeſt deſigns. | 

Applying himſelf, now; more reſolutely to , public 
buſineſs, he accounted. it an abſurd thing, that arti- 
ficers who uſe veſſels and inſtruments that are inani- 
mate, ſhould know the name, place, and uſe of e- 
very one of them, and yet that the ſtateſman, who. 
manages public affairs. by men, ſhould be negligent 
and careleſs in the knowledge of the citizens; and 
therefore he not only acquainted himſelf with the 


names of the citizens, but alſo knew the ——— 


place where every one of the more eminent 


them dwelt, what lands he poſſeſſed, the friends he 


made uſe of, and who were his neighbours; and 


when he travelled in any part of Italy, he could 


he, “ at the expiration of my quzſtorſhip, and arriving at puteoli, 


where a great many citizens of the firſt rank uſed to reſort, I muſt 
confeſs I was much mortified when one of them aſked me, When I 
came from Rome, and if any news was ftirring there ? 1 replied, 
That I was juſt returned from my provincc, O, from Africa, 1 
ſuppoſe, ſaid he. No, out of Sicily, replied I, with great indig- 
nation. Then another who had a mind to be "thought wiſer ſaid 

What, Do you not know that he was quæſtor at Syracuſe ! ? At Fe 4 


words I determined to be angry no longer, and Jouged with the reſt, 
who came thither to drink the waters,” > 
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readily name and ſhow the eſtates and ſeats of his: 
friends, dn M n eee i 

Having but a ſmall eſtate, though ſufficient for 
his own expenſes,” it was much wondered that he 
took neither fees nor gifts from his clients; which 
ſelf-denial appeared more eſpecially in the proſecu- 
tion of Verres. This Verres had been prætor of 
Sicily, where he committed many horrible crimes: 
and exactions, and the Sicilians being come to: 
Rome in -order to proſecute him, Cicero. cauſed 


him to be condemned, not by ſpeaking, bit in a 


manner by declining to ſpeak. For the magiſtrates. 


favouring Verres “, had deferred the trial by ſeve- 


ral adjournments to the laſt day; whereupon Cice- 
ro, who ſaw there would not be ſufficient time for 
the advocates to be heard, nor to bring the cauſe: 
to an iſſue in the ufual method, roſe up, and ſaid, 
there was no need of ſpeeches ;- and therefore having 
produced and examined the witnefles, he required 
the judges to proceed to ſentence. 1; 
And yet there are many pleafant things ſaid to be 
fpoken by Cicero in this cauſe. As when an eman- 
cipated ſlave, by name Cæcilius t, ſuſpected of being 


* The magiſtrates were not in the intereſt of Verres; It is true, 
that Q. Hortenſius, Q. Metellus, and M. Metellus, the two former of 
whom were nominated for the conſulſhip, and the third for the præ- 
torſhip the enſuing year, were friends to Verres; and every method 
was practiſed to prevent the cauſe from being tried till they ſhould 
enter upon their office. And Verres ſucceeded in this ſo far, that 
the trial did not come on till within a few days before the expi- 
ration of the year; though it was not deferred (as Plutarch repreſents 
it) to the very laſt day. Thoſe days that remain ed were not ſufficient. 
for going through the cauſe in the ordinary forms. Cicero therefore 
refolved to ſhorten the procedure, that the affair might be determined 
before the preſent magiſtrates went out of their office. So that of the 
ſeven orations againſt Verres no more than two were delivered, which 
were only preparatory to the cauſe. Tbis happened in the year of 
Rome 683, Cicero being then in his thirty- eighth year. 

I This was Quintus Cæcilius Niger, a Sicilian, who had been que- 
ſtor to Verres, during his prætorſnip in that iſland. He pretended that 
it was his right to accuſe Verres; but he was fully refuted by Cicero, 
who very well knew that he was ſecretly a friend to Verres, and only 
wanted to get the cauſe into his hands in order to betray it, 11 
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a Jew, would have ſet aſide the Sicilians, and un- 
dertaken the proſecution of Verres himſelf, Cicero 
ſaid, But what has a Few to do with fwwines fleſh ? 
For the Romans call a boar-pig verres, When 
Verres reproached Cicero for effeminacy, he repli- 
ed, You ſhould hav? given this reproxch to your own 
children; for Verres had a ſon juſt arrived at the 
age of puberty, who was ſuppoſed baſely to proſti- 
rate his beauty. Hortenſius the orator not daring 
directly to undertake the defence of Verres, was 
yet perſuaded to appear for him at the laying on of 
the fine, and received an ivory Sphinx for his re- 
ward: Cicero, in ſome paſſage of his ſpeech, ob- 
liquely reflecting on him, Hortenſius told him he 208 
not ſeilful in ſolving riddles. No ! fays Cicero, and 
yet you have a Sphinx at home. © 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero who ſer 
the fine but at {ſeventy-five myriads of drachmæ, 
lay under the ſuſpicion of being bribed to leſſen the 
ſum *, But yet the vicilians, in teſtimony of their 
gratitude, ſent and brought him many prefents 
from that iſland when he was ædile; of which he 
made no private advantage. for himfelf ; he only 
made uſe of their generoſity to bri ing down the price 

of victuals. 

He had a very pleaſant ſeat in the ihr of 

Arpinum, a farm near Naples, and another near 


* It was computed that Verres) had raiſed by bis ex ortions- qua= 
dringenties H. S. or 322,916 J. and as ihe legal penalty in theſe caſes 
was double the ſum which the offender had exacted, he ought to have 
been fined 64 58 32 J. and Cicero himſelf in his firſt ora ion, before he 
had got a diſtin account, demanded, upon a groſs calculation," that 
he ſhould be fined milties H. S. or $07,291 J. It is therefore incredible. 
that he ſhould afterwards ſet the fine ſo low as the ſym here mention- 
ed by Plutarch, 950,000 drachmæ, or 245218 J. This muſt be an er- 
rour either of Plutarch, or his tranſcribers. It appears indeed from 
Aſconius Pedianus chat Cicero reduced his demand to the ſingle ſum 
of gradringenties' H. S. But whether this was done on account 
of Verres's ſubmiffion, or to ſhorten the trouble of the proſecutors, or 
for ſome other tre: fon, i it is very improbable from Cicero's general cha- 
racter, and from what Plutareli himſelt e. in (WE next ee chat 
it was owing to bribery. 710 8 
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Pompeii, but neither of any great value. The 


portion- of his wife Terentia amounted to twelve 
myriads, and his own inheritance was computed at 


nine myriads of drachmæ; on this he lived gen- 


teelly and temperately, with ſome learned Greeks 
and Romans whom he kept in his houſe. He rare- 
ly if at any time took his meal till ſun- ſet; and 
that was not ſo much on account of buſineſs, as be- 
cauſe of his bad health, and the weakneſs of his 
ſtomach. He was otherwiſe in the care of his bo- 
dy very regular and exact, fo that in anointing and 


rubbing himſelf, and in walking, he had a ſtated 


rule. By this management he improved his conſti- 
tution, and by degrees it became ſo ſtrong and 
healthy, that he was able to endure great fare 
and labour. 


He made over his paternal ſeat to his brother, 


and he himſelf dwelt near the Palatine mount, that 
thoſe who came to wait upon him might not have 


far to walk. And indeed thoſe who daily ap- 
peared at his door were not fewer than thoſe who 
paid their court to Craſſus for his riches, or to 
Pompey for his power amongſt the ſoldiers, though 
they were the greateſt and moſt admired of all the 


Romans at that time. Nay Pompey himſelf court- 
ed Cicero's friendſhip, and Cicero's conduct and 
| intereſt in the commonwealth contributed very 


much to the increaſe of Pompey's power and repu- 
tation. When many and great competitors ſtood 
with him for the pretorſhip, he was choſen before. 
them all, and in the deciſion of cauſes ſhowed 
great juſtice and integrity, It is reported that Li- 


cinius Macer, who himſelf had great power in the 
city, and was ſupported alſo by Craſſus, was accuſed | 
before him of extortion, and that in confidence of 


his own intereſt, and the diligence of his friends, 
whilſt the judges were debating about the ſentence,, 


he went to his own houle, where haſtily cutting his 
bair, and putting on a white gown, as if he had been 
already 
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already acquitted,, he returned again towards the 
court; but Craſſus meeting him in the porch, and 
telling him, that he was condemned by general ſuf- 
frage *, he went home, took to his bed, and died im- 
mediately f. Cicero by this ſentence acquired great 
reputation for his ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice. 
There was another perſon: named Vatinius, of a 
ſurly temper, who uſed to behave very diſreſpect- 
fully to the judges. when he was pleading, and who 
had his neck ſwoln with fcrophulous humours. 
This man one day accoſted Cicero as he was upon 
the bench, and demanded ſome favour of the 
court; whiltt Cicero was demurring upon it, and 
doubting with himſelf whether it ſhould be granted 
or not, he ſaid, I would not heſitate fo long upon it if 
I was pretor ; Cicero turning towards him replied, 
But my neck is not ſo thick as yours F. | 

Two or three days before his office expired, 
Manilius was broughtzbefore him, and charged with 
extortion. This Manilius was greatly beloved by 
the common people, and was thought to be proſe - 
cuted only for Pompey's ſake, whoſe particular 
friend he was; and therefore, when he had aſked 
a ſet time for his trial, and Cicero had fixed upon 
the next day, the common people were highly of- 

'* Calus Licinius Macer being accuſed of embezzlements, the 
cauſe was tried by Cicero, He was an intimate friend, and near re- 
lation to Craſſus, whoſe authority was very great; notwithſtanding: 
which he was condemned by Cicero, Cicero ſpeaks of this affair, 
Ep. ad Att. i. 3. The reputation he acquired from the people on 
account of his equity and juſtice for condemning him, was more im- 


portant than any benefit he might have received from the favour and 
gratitude of Macer it he had acquitted him.“ | 

+ Valerius Maximus relates this ſtory differently. He ſays that 
Macer was in the court expecting the iſſue; but perceiving Cicero 
ready to give judgment againſt him, he ſent one to let him know that 
he was dead, and ſtopping his breath at the fame time with an hand- 
kerchief, he inſtantly expired; fo that Cicero did not pronounce the 
ſentence : by which Macer's eſtate was ſaved to his ſon Licinius Calvus. 
But Cicero himſelf ſays chat he actually condemned him, Ep. ad 
Att. i. 4. 6 

t A thick neck was looked upon by the anceints as a token of im- 

pudence and temerity. | | 
[ | tended, 
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fended, becauſe it had been the cuſtom of the præ- 
tors to allow ten days at leaſt to the accuſed. The 
tribunes therefore cited Cicero to appear before the 


people, and called him to account for this behavi- 


our; whereupon defiring to be heard, he ſaid, 


That as he had always treated the accuſed with humanity 
and indulgence, as far as the law allowed, ſo he thought 


it hard to deny the ſame to Manilius; for which reaſon 


he had on purpoſe appointed that day, of which only, as 
pretor, be was maſter, and that it was not the part of 


thoſe wha were defiraus to help him, to refer the judgment 


of his cauſe to another pretor,- | heſe words made 


wonderful change in the minds of the people, who 
highly commended him, and defired that he himſelf 


would undertake the defence of Manilius. This he 


willingly conſented to, principally for the ſake of 
Pompey who was abſent ; and therefore preſenting 


himſelf again before the people, and giving an ac- 
count of the whole affair from the beginning in an 


oration, he inveighed in ſtrong terms againſt thoſe 


who adhered to the intereſt of the oligarchy, and 
envied Pompey. | 


Yet he was preferred to the conſulſhip no leſs 


by the favour of the nobility than of the common 


people; both uniting their intereſts to confer that 
dignity on him for the good of the public. The 
occaſion was this. The change of government 
made by Sylla, which at firſt ſeemed harſh and un- 


eaſy, by time and uſe now appeared to the people a 


very tolerable conſtitution. I here were indeed 
ſome who endeavoured to alter and ſubvert the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs, but more for their own private 


gain than the public good. Fompey being at this 
time employed in the war againſt the kings of Pon- 


tus and Armenia, there was wanting a ſufficient 
force at Rome to ſuppreſs thoſe who were aiming 
at the deſtruction of the government. At the head 
of theſe was Lucius Catilina, a man of a bold and 
enterpriſing ſpirit, and of conſummate artifice and 


diſſimulation. 
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diſſimulation. Beſide many other ſcandalous crimes, 
he was accuſed of having debauched his own daugh- 
ter, and killed his own brother; and to prevent his 
being called to account for this action, he perſua- 
ded Sylla to put his brother in the liſt of thoſe who 
were proſcribed, as if he had been ſtill living. 
"Theſe profligates having got ſuch a captain to head 
them, united themſelves by the ſtrongeſt engage- 
ments, and among other things by ſacrificing a man, 


and eating of his fleſh. Catiline had already cor- 
rupted the greateſt part of the Roman youth, by 
_ procuring for. them every day new pleaſures, ſup- 


plying them with women, and gfving them money 


to anſwer the expenſe of their conſtant riots and 


debauches. All Etruria was in a diſpoſition to re- 


volt, and a great part of Gallia Ciſalpina; but Rome 


itſelf ſeemed moſt ready for a change, by reaſon of 
the unequal diſtribution of wealth in the city ; for 
perſons of the higheſt rank and ſpirit had impove- 
riſhed themſelves by exhibiting public ſhows and 
entertainments, by ſoliciting for offices, and erect- 
ing ſumptuous buildings, whereby the riches of the 


city were fallen into the hands of mean and deſpi- 
cable perſons ; ſo that in this tottering ſickly dk 
of the commonwealth, a ſmall force was ſufficient 
to overſet it, and it was in the power of every da- 
ring man to accompliſh its ruin. 


Catiline being deſirous firſt of all to ſecure ſome 
place of ſtrength from whence he might with the 


greater advantage make his attack upon the ſtate, 

put up for the conſulſhip, and was in great hopes 
-of having Caius Antonius for his colleague, a man, 
of himſelf not fit-to be.a leader either in good or 
bad deſigns, but who would be a conſiderable ac- 
ceſſion to the power of another, who ſhould have 
the conduct of him. Moſt of the nobility foreſee- 


ing this danger, preſſed Cicero to ſtand for the con- 
fulſhip ; the people too ſupported his pretenſions 


with great zeal and cheerfulnels ; ſo that Catiline 


miſcarried, | 
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miſcarried, and Cicero and Caius Antonius were 
choſen conſuls; though amongſt all the competitors 
Cicero was the only man whoſe father was of e- 
queſtrian, and not of ſenatorial rank, 

Though the deſigns of Catiline were not yet pu- 
blicly known; yet immediately upon Cicero's en- 
trance on the conſulſhip, ſeveral important affairs 


happened which were the preludes to the conteſt 
that was to follow. For on the one ſide, they who 


dy the laws of Sylla were incapable of any public of- 
fices, being neither inconſiderable in power nor 


number, ſolicited for them and made their court to 


the people; and it muſt be confeſſed that they al- 
leged many things againſt the violence and tyran- 
ny of Sylla, which were in reality very juſt and 
true, but they were then urged at an improper 
time, and tended only to embroil and diſtreſs the 


government. On the other ſide, the tribunes of 


the people propoſed laws with the ſame view; for 
they were for conſtituting Decemviri with abſolute | 
power, who, as ſovereigns were to have the right 
of ſelling the public lands throughout all Italy d 
Syria, and whatſoever Pompey had newly conquer- 
ed, of judging and baniſhing whom they pleaſed, of 
planting colonies, of taking money out of the trea- 
ſury, and of levying and paying what ſoldiers they 
{hould think needful. I his exorbitant power made 
ſeveral of the nobility, eſpecially Antonius, Cice- 
ro's celleague, favour the law, in hopes of being of 
the number. It was alſo thought that he was no 
ſtranger to Catiline's deſigns, nor averſe to them, 
becauſe he was involved in debt ; and this ſerved 
to augment the fears of all thoſe who were well- 
wiſhers to their country. | 

Cicero endeavouring' in the firſt Nabe to provide 


a remedy againſt this danger, got the province f 
Macedonia to be decreed to Antonius, and relin 


quiſhed Gaul, which had been allotted to himſelf, 


1 his favour had ſuch an effect upoh Rnionlus, that * 


„„ Q.q Cicero 


Cicero found him as obſequious as an hired player, 
and always ready to act an underpart to him, and 
to ſecond him in his deſigns for the good of his 
country. When he had rendered him thus tracta- 
ble and ſubmiſſive, he with greater courage attack- 
ed the innovators; and therefore making an ora- 
tion in the ſenate againſt this new law, he ſo con- 
founded thoſe who had propoſed it, that they had 
nothing to reply . But the tribunes ſtill perſiſted 
in their deſign, and ſummoned the conſuls to appear 
before the people. Cicero, far from being alarmed 
at this, ordered the ſenate to attend him; and pre- 
ſenting himſelf to the people, he not only cauſed 
that law to be rejected, but put the tribunes out of 
all hopes of ſucceeding in ſome other points they 
had in agitation ; ſuch an aſcendant had he over 
them by the power of his eloquence. For of all 
the orators he moſt clearly demonſtrated to the 
Romans, that whatis juſt and honourable is by elo- 
quence rendered pleaſing too, and that truth when 
fully repreſented has an irreſiſtible force, He 
ſhowed them, that it is the buſineſs of a wiſe and 
ſkilful ſtateſman, in action always to prefer that 
which is honeſt before that which is popular, and 
in ſpeaking, to ſeparate that which is offenſive, 
from that which is ſalutary. We have a ſtrong in- 
ſtance of the perſuaſiveneſs of his eloquence, in an 
accident which happened in the theatre during his 
conſulſhip. Before his time the Roman knights 
were placed promiſcuouſly in the theatre among 
the common people. Marcus Otho in his prætor- 
ſhip was the firſt who in honour to that order diſ- 
tinguiſhed them from the other citizens, and ap- 
pointed them a proper ſeat, which they ſtill enjoy. 
This the common people reſented as an indignity 


This was his firſt oration de lege agraria againſt Rullus, and it was 
* followed by two more. | | 
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done to them; and therefore one day when Otho * 
appeared in the theatre, they in reproach hiſſed 
him; the knights on the contrary clapped their 
hands, and received him with great applauſe; the 
people then repeated and increaſed their hiſſing, 
the knights redoubled their applauſe; upon this 
an open quarrel enſued, and they began to reproach 
each other, ſo that the theatre was in great diſor- 
der. Cicero being informed of it came thither in 
perſon; and ſummoning the people into the temple 
of Bellona, he reproved and admoniſhed them in 


ſuch ſtrong terms, that, returning immediately into 


the theatre, they clapped their hands in honour of 

Otho, and contended with the knights who ſhould 

give him the greateſt demonſtrations of reſpect. 
In the mean time Catiline's accomplices, who 


were at firſt alarmed and intimidated, began to take 


courage; and aſſembling together, they exhorted 
one another vigorouſly to proſecute their deſign 
before Pompey's return, who, as it was ſaid, was 
now on his march toward Rome with all his for- 
ces. But Catiline's chief confidence was in the ve- 
teran ſoldiers, who had ſerved under Sylla, and 
were now diſperſed throughout Italy; but the great- 
eſt number of them, and the moſt valiant and ex- 
perienced, were ſcattered up and down in the cities 
of Etruria, dreaming of new plunder, and being 


already in their imaginations maſters of all the rich- 


es of italy. Theſe having for their leader an offi- 
cer named Manlius, who had ſignalized himſelf in 
the wars under Sylla, joined themſelves to Catiline, 
and came to Rome to aſſiſt him with their ſuffrages 
at the election. For he again ſued for the conſul- 
ſhip, having reſolved to kill Cicero in the tumult of 
the aſſembly. 2 et 00 

It ſeemed as if ſome god did by earthquakes, 


* His name was Lucius Roſcius Otho, This law paſſed four years be- 
fore, when Piſo and Glabrio were conſuls z but he was not prætor, he 
was then tribune of the-people, | 
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thunders, and ſpectres, foretel the deſign 5; and 


there were alſo intimations from men concerning 
it, true enough in themſelves, though not fufficient 
for the conviction of a perſon ſo noble and power- 
ful as Catiline. Wherefore Cicero deferring the 
day of election, ſummoned Catiline into the ſenate, 
and there examined him concerning the reports that 
he had heard. Catiline believing there were many 
in the ſenate deſirous of change, and being deſirous 
to give a proof of his reſolution to the conſpirators 
preſent, anſwered with a deſperate boldneſs, [hat 
harm do I do, if when there are two bodies, the one lean 
and conſumptive with a head, the other large, and ſfirong 
without one, I put a head to that body which wants it & This. 
being enigmatically ſpoken of the ſenate and people, 
ſtill more terrified Cicero. Wherefore, when the 
day of election came, he armed himſelf with a coat 

of mail, and was conducted from his own houſe: 
Into the Campus Martins by the moſt eminent of 
the citizens, and a great number of the Roman 
youth, There he deſignedly threw afide his upper 
garment, and expoſed his coat of mail to public 
view, that all might be ſenſible of the danger he 
was in. The fight of it irritated the people to a 
high degree, and made them gather round about 
him for his defence.' Ar laſt, when they came to 
give their votes, Catiline met with a ſecond repulſe, 
and Silanus and Murena were choſen conſuls, 

Not long after this; when Catiline's ſoldiers were 
got together in a body in Etruria, the day appoint- 
ed for the execution of their deſign being near at 
hand, three of the moſt eminent and powerful citi- 
zens of Rome, Marcus Craſſus, Marcus Marcellus, 
and Scipio Metellus, went in the dead of the night 
to Cicero's houſe, where knocking at the gate, and 
calling up the porter, they commanded him to a- 
wake Cicero, and tell him they were there. The 
buſineſs was this. Craſſus's porter after ſupper had 
delivered him ſeveral letters brought by an unknown 
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perſon: ſome of them were directed to others, and 
one to Craſſus himſelf, but no name was ſubſcri- 
bed. This only Craſſus read; and it informed 
him, that there was a great laughter intended by 
Catiline, and adviſed him to leave the city: the o- 
thers he did not open, but went with them imme 
diately to Cicero, being affrighted at the danger, 
and willing to free himfelf from the ſuſpicion he 
lay under on account of his familiarity with Cati- 
line. Cicero having conſulted with them what was 
proper to be done, aſſembled the ſenate at break of 
day, and then delivered the letters to thoſe to whom 
they were directed, commanding them to read them 
publicly, They were all to the ſame purpoſe, con- 
taining an account of the conſpiracy. When Quin- 
tus Arrius, a man of pretorian dignity, had decla- 
red that forces were aflembled in Etruria, and that 
he had received information that Manlius was ho- 
vering about the cities in thoſe parts with a conſi- 
derable body of men, in expectation of an infur- 
rection in Rome, the ſenate paſſed a decree, by 
which all affairs were committed to the conſuls, and 
they were veſted with full authority to act as they 
ſhould think beſt for the public ſafety, This was 
a ſtep ſeldom taken by the ſenate, and only in times 
of imminent danger, 5 
After Cicero had received this power, he com- 
mitted all affairs abroad to Quintus Metellus, - but! 
kept the government of the city in his own hands. 
Such a number of attendants guarded him every 
day when he went abroad, that they filled a great 
part of the Forum. Catilifie, impatient of further 
delay, reſolved himſelf to fly to Manlius's camp,” 
but commanded Marcius and Cethegus “ to. go ear- 
ly in the morning to Cicero's gates under pretence 


* Salluſt and Cicero call one of them Caius Cornelius; 5 Cicero does 
not mention the name of the other, hut he is ca led by Salluſt Luc ius 
Parguntcius, Cicero ſays that they were. bot Knig! hits, but Salluſt lays 
that Wargunteius Was a ſenator. 
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of a viſit, and then to fall upon him and kill him. 
A woman of quality, named Fulvia, went by night 
to Cicero, to inform him of the danger he was in, 
and adviſed him to beware of Cethegus and his ac- 
complice. Theſe aſſaſſins came to the gate early in 
the morning, and being refuſed admittance, they 
were greatly enraged, and made a loud clamour, 
which rendered them ſtill the more ſuſpected. 
Cicero, when he went out, aſſembled the ſenate 
in the temple of Jupiter Stator, which ſtands at the 
entrance of the via ſacra in the way to the Palatine 
hill. Catiline made his appearance there among 
the reſt, in order to juſtify himſelf; but none of 
the ſenators would fit by him; all of them left that 
bench where he had placed himſelf; and when he 
began to ſpeak, they interrupted him, ſo that he 
could not be heard. | | 

At length Cicero ſtanding up commanded him to 
leave the city, ſaying, That ſince one made uſe of words 
only, and the other of arms, it was neceſſary there ſhould 
be a wall betwixt them, Catiline therefore immedi- 
ately left the city, and went to Manlius, being at- 
_ tended with three hundred armed men, and aſſu- 
ming, as if he had been a magiſtrate, the rods, axes, 
and other enſigus of authority. Then having got 
together a body of near twenty thouſand men, he 
marched to the ſeveral cities, endeavouring to per- 
ſaade them to revolt. The war being thus begun, 
Antonius was ſent againſt him with an army, 

'T hoſe of the conſpirators who remained in the 
city, were aſſembled and encouraged by Cornelius 
Lentulus ſurnamed Sura, a man of a noble family, 

but of a diflolute life, and who for his debauchery 
had been formerly expelled the ſenate. He was 
then the ſecond time prætor *, as the cuſtom was 

1 „ e when 


ft may not be improper to ſhow in this place by what means a ſe- 
na or, who had been expelled the houſe, might recover his ſeat, He 
could not be reinſtated but by one of theſe five ways following ; m_ 
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when ejected perſons were putting themſelves in a 
way to be reſtored to the honour they had forfeit- 
ed. It is ſaid that he got the ſurname of Sura upon 
the following occaſion. Whilſt he was quæſtor in 
the time of Sylla, he ſquandered away a great 
quantity of the public money; at which Sylla be- 


ing incenſed, called upon him to give an account in 


the ſenate of the ſums that he had received. Lentu- 
lus in a very careleſs contemptuous manner told 
Him, that he had no account to give in, but that he pre- 
ſented him with the calf of his leg, as it was cuſtomary 
among boys to do when they miſſed their ftroke in 
playing at tennis. Upon this he was ſurnamed Su- 
ra, which in the Roman language ſignifies the calf 
of the leg. Being once under a proſecution, by cor- 
rupting ſome of the judges he eſcaped, though by 
two ſuffrages only. Upon this he complained, that 
what he had given to one of theſe two judges was juſt 


by being retained by the colleague of the cenſor, who had expelled 
him ; or by being recalled by the ſucceeding cenſors ; or by clearing 
himſelf of tue crimes laid to his charge before proper judges com- 
miſſioned for that purpoſe ; or by being abiolvyed by the ſuffrages of the 
people; or laſtly, by paſſing through the inferiour offices which he had 
formerly ſerved, and ſo riſing by degrees up to the curule dignities, 
But in this laſt method the following difference was obterved, If the 
fenator had enjoyed a curule office before his expulſion, he was not 
obliged to paſs through the inferior offices; it was ſufficient if he was 
reſtored to the office he had before exerciſed ; and he was obl.ged to 
and for it, and carry it in the common forms. This is confirmed by 
two remarkable inſtances, that of Salluſt, and that of Lemulus, of 
which Plutarch ſpeaks in this place, Salluſt, when he had been no 
more than quæſt xr, was expelled the ſenate by the ceniors Appius 
Claudius and Piſo. He ſtood the ſecond time for the office of quzfor z 
after which he was reſtored, not in virtue of his office, (for. the curule 
offices only could give him that prerogative), but by the credit of Cæſar; 


Whereas Lentulus, who was expelled the ſcnate after he had been con- 


ſul, was not obliged to deſcend to the inferior offices he had formerly 
execu ed, (the quæſtorſnip for in ſtanc e), it was ſufficient for him if he 
put up for, and obtained the prætorſhip once more, which gave him a 
Full right to his ſeat in the ſenate, This plainly appears from Dion, 
who im his twenty ſeventh book tells us, that Lentulus, one of Catiline s 
adberents, having been conſul, Twas at that time pretor, in order to recyver 
bis dignity, / 

| a -. 
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fo much money bot, becauſe one ſuffrage would have been 


ſufficient to have abſolved him, 
Such was the natural difpoſition of this man, 
And he now was not only wrought upon by the in- 


ſtigations of Catiline, but ſtill more corrupted by 


the vain hopes with which he had been infpi pired by 


certain lying prophets and magicians, who conti 


nually repeated to him ſome fiitious verſes and o- 


racles, which they alleged to be taken from the 


Sibylline books, and which foretold that there were 
three of the name of Cornelius deſigned by fate to be mo- 
narchs of Rome. They ſaid, that tue of theſe, Cinna 
and Sylla, had already fulfilled the decree of fate, and that 
the gods now offered the monarchy to the third Cornelius, 
_ who ought by all mcans to lay hold of it, and not loſe his 
opportunity by delay, as Catiline had done. 

Lentulus therefore deſigned no mean or trivial 
undertaking ; for he had reſolved to kill the whole 
ſenate, and as many other citizens as he could, to 


burn the city itſelf, and to ſpare no one but only 


Pompey's children, intending to ſeize and keep 
them as pledges of his reconcilation with their fa- 
ther : for even then it was ſtrongly reported, that 
Pompey was returning from his glorious ; expedition, 

T be night appointed for executing the deſign was 
the firſt of the Saturnalia, They had already pri- 
vately lodged ſwords, tow, and ſulphur in the houſe 
of Cethegus ; and providing one hundred men, and 
dividing the city into as many parts, they had altor- 


ted to every one {ſingly his proper place, ſo that in a 
moment many kindling the fire, the city might be - 
in a flame all together ; others were appointed to. 


guard the aqueducts, and to kill ſuch as ſhould 
come to fetch water from thence. 

- Whilſt theſe things were preparing, it happened 
that there were two ambaſſadors from the Allobroges 
then reſiding at Rome, a nation at that time in a 
diſtreſſed condition, and very uneaſy under the Ro- 


man government. Lentulus and his party thinking 


that 
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that theſe men might be very uſeful in producing 
an inſurrection in Gaul, admitted them into the 
conſpiracy, and gave them letters to their own ma- 
giſtrates, containing a promiſe of liberty to their 
nation. At the ſame time they gave them other 
letters to Catiline, in which they exhorted him to 
ſet all the ſlaves at liberty, and to march with them 
to Rome with all expedition. Theſe letters were 
committed to the care of I itus a Crotonian, who 
was ſent with the ambaſſadors to Catiline. But 
theſe being the contrivances of raſh inconfiderate 
men, who never conſulted upon their affairs but in 
their cups, and in company with women, were ſoon 
unravelled by the vigilance, induſtry, and conſum- 
mate prudence of Cicero. He had many emiflaries, 
who watched all the motions of the conſpirators, 
traced them in every ſtep; and made a report to 
him of all their proceedings. He had likewiſe. 
ſecret conferences in the night with ſeveral perſons. 
on whoſe fidelity he could depend, and who pre- 
tended to join in the conſpiracy ; and by them he 
was informed of all the diſcourſes that had been 
held with the ambaſſadors. Upon this information 
he ordered ſome perſons to lie in ambuſh in the 
night-time, and ſecured the Crotonian with all his 
letters, the ambaſſadors themſelves privately afliſt- 
ing him to execute this deſign *. 1 

By break of day he ſummoned the ſenate into the 
temple of Concord, where he read the letters and 
examined the witneſſes. One of the ſenators, na- 
med Junius Silauus, depoſed that ſome perſons had 


* Theſe ambaſadors, with whom Umbrenus had been tampering, 
comparing the advantages they might promiſe themſelves from the. 
conſpirators with thoſe they might reaſonably expect from their fidelity 
to the ſtate, thought it ſafeſt to make a diſcovery of the whole plot to 
Q. Fabius Sanga, who was at that time patron of their nation. Cicero. 
contrived that thoſe ambaſſadors, who ated now in concert with him, 
ſhould depart at a convenient time, and had them ſtopped as they were 
_ paſting over the Milvian bridge, by thoſe whom he had placed there in- 

ambulcade for that purpoſe, | 
heard 
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heard Cethegus ſay, that. three conſuls and four 


prztors were to be murdered: Piſo, a man of con- 
ſular dignity, mentioned ſome things of the like na- 
ture: and Caius Sulpicius, one of the prætors, be- 
ing ſent to Cethegus's houſe, found there a great 
quantity of javelins, ſwords, daggers, and other 


weapons all newly furbiſhed. At length the ſenate 


promiſing indemnity to the Crotonian upon dif- 
covery of the plot, Lentulus was convicted, abdi- 
cated his office, (for he was then prætor), and put 

off his robe edged with purple in the ſenate, chan- 


ging it for another garment more agreeable to his 


preſent circumſtances. He thereupon, with the reſt 
of his confederates preſent, was committed to the 


prætors to be kept in ſafe cuſtoly.- but without be- 


ing bound. 


As it grew late, * the people were all crouding 


Wut the gate, Cicero at laſt went out to them. 


and declared publicly all that had been tranſacting. 
After this the people, in honour to him, conducted 
him to the houſe of one of his frends, who lived in 
his neighbourhood, his own being taken up by the 
women who were then celebrating with ſecret rites 
the feſtival of that goddeſs, whom the Romans call 
Bona. or the Good, and the Greeks Gynacea, For a 
ſacrifice was annually performed to her in the con- 
ſul's houſe, either by his wife or mother, in the 


preſence of the Veſtal virgins. 


Cicero being got to his friend's houſe, where a 


few only were preſent, began to deliberate with 


himſelf how he ought to deal with the priſoners. 
His natural mildneſs and humanity made him un- 


willing to inflict a capital puniſhment, which indeed 
ſuch crimes deſerved; and he was afraid beſides, 


left he might be thought to exerciſe his authority 
too inſolently, and to treat with too much ſeverity 


men of the nobleſt birth, and who had many power- 
ful friends in the city : and yet if he ſhould uſe them 


more gently, he had a dreadful proſpect of danger. | 


from them ; for there was no On, if they 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered leſs than death, that they would be reconci- 
led to him, but rather, adding new rage to their 


former wickedneſs, would become quite deſperate, 


whilſt he himſelf, in conſequence of this lenity, 
would be cenſured as a weak and timorous man b 
the people, who already had not a very high opi- 
nion of his courage. Whilſt Cicero was in this 
perplexity, a prodigy happened amongſt the women 
as they were ſacrificing in his houſe; for on the al- 
tar where the fire ſeemed wholly extinguiſhed, a 
great and bright flame iſſued forth from the aſhes of 
the burnt wood. At this the reſt were affrighted: 
but the Veſtal virgins bid | erentia, Cicero's wife, ha- 
ſten to her huſband, and command him to execute 
what he had reſolved for the good of his country; 
becauſe the goddeſs, by the ſplendour of this flame, 
had aſſured him that he ſhould effect his deſigns, 
not only with ſafety, but with glory. Terentia 
therefore (who was not of a ſoft or timorous diſpo- 
ſition, but rather bold and ambitious, and who, as 
Cicero himſelf ſays, was more ready to interfere in 
his public tranſactions, than to communicate her 
domeſtic affairs to him) told him theſe things, and 
incenſed him againſt the conſpirators; as did alſo 
Quintus his brother, and Publius Nigidius, one of 
his companions in philoſophy, whom he often con- 
ſulted on the moſt important affairs of the common- 
wealth. ; 
The next day, a debate aroſe in the ſenate about 
the puniſhment of theſe men. Silanus being the 
firſt whoſe opinion was aſked, ſaid, It was fit they 
ſhould be all ſent to priſon, and there ſuffer the utmoſt pe- 
nalty; and to his opinion they all afſented in their 
order, till it came to the turn of Caius Cæſar to 
{peak, who was afterwards dictator, He was then 
very young, and was juſt beginning to lay the 


! foundations of his future advancement ; but he al- 


ready entertained hopes of bringing about that 
change which he afterwards effected in the Roman 


ſtate, 
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ſtate, and all his public tranſactions were directed 
to that end. Few perſons penetrated into his de- 
ſigns; but Cicero ſtrongly ſuſpected him. But he 
acted ſo cautiouſly, as never to give Cicero proof 
ſufficient to convict him; though many affirm he 
was on the point of being detected, and that he e- 
ſcaped very narrowly. Others were of opinion, 
that Cicero voluntarily overlooked and neglected 
the evidence againſt him, through fear of his great 
intereſt and the number of his friends; for it was 
very evident to all, that they would be rather a 
means of Cæſar's eſcape, than Cæſar's guilt an oc- 
caſion of their puniſhment, - When therefore it 
came to Cæſar's turn to give his opinion, he ſtood 
up, and declared, that he was not for having the con- 
ſpirators put to death. His opinion was, that their eftates 
ſhould be confiſcated, and that they ſhould be confined in 
ſuch of the cities of Italy as ſhould be appointed by the con- 
ful, till Catiline was entirely defeated *, To this opi- 
nion, which in itſelf was very moderate, and was 
delivered by a very eloquent ſpeaker, Cicero him- 
ſelf gave no ſmall weight; for he ſtood up, and 
ſpoke partly in defence of Silanus's opinion, and 
partly in defence of Cæſar's: and all the conſuls 
Friends judging that he would be leſs expoſed to re- 
ſentment and calumny if the conſpirators were not 
put to death, agreed with Cæſar; ſo that Silanus 


* Cæſar therefore was for having them tried after the defeat of 
| Eatiline 3 but Plmarch is miſtaken in this part of the account, as has 
been obſerved by Rualdus. According to Salluſt, whoſe authority 
muſt be greater than that of Plutarch, ſince he wes preſent at the de- 
bate, Cæſar gave it as his op nion, That they ought to be diſperſed 
through the ſeveral tow''s in Italy, and there detained in perpetuai im- 
pri onment; that no per on ſhould be allowed to bring their cauſe be- 
tore the ſenate, or the people; and that if any one atrempted it, the 
ſenate ſhould declare he acted contrary to the intereſt of the ſtate, and 
the ſafety of the titizens,” And that this was Cæſar's opinion, is ſuf- 
ficiently proved by Cicero's fourth oration againit Catiline, which he 
pronounced that very day. Plutarch relates only the concluſion of 
Cæſar's opinion, which he delivered in a long diſccurſe, preſerved en- 
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himſelf retracted his opinion, and ſaid, That by the 
utmoſt penalty he did not mean death, but impriſonment, 
which was the higbeſt puniſhment that could be inflited 
en a ſenator, Cæſar having given his opinion, Ca- 
tulus Luctatius was the firſt who contradicted it. 
He was ſeconded by Cato, who in his ſpeech raiſcd 
ſuch ſtrong ſuſpiciens of Czſar, and filled the ſe- 
nate with {ſuch reſentment and reſolution, that a 
decree was paſſed for the execution of the conſpi- 
rators, But Cæſar oppoſed the confiſcation of their 


goods, maintaining, that it was not fit that they ub 


had rejected the milde/? part of his ſentence, ſpould make 
uſe of the ſevere/l., When he perceived that he was 
oppoſed in this by the majority of the ſenate, he ap- 


Pealed to the tribunes; but when they refuſed to 


interfere, Cicero himſelf acquieſced, and remitted 
that part of the ſentence, After this Cicero went 
at the head of the ſenate to the ſeveral places where 
the priſoners were detained ; for they were not all 
confined together, each being in the cuſtody of a 
different prætor. He went firſt to Lentulus, who 
was confined in a houſe on the Palatine mount, 
and conducted him along the v ſacra, and through 
the forum. He was attended by the principal men 
in the city, who ſerved as his guard, and by a 
croud of people who followed in profound filence, 


_ trembling with horrour at what was executing. 


The young men eſpecially regarded this ceremony 


with fear and awe, as if they were to be initiated in 


ſome ſacred myſteries of government by the autho- 
rity of the ſenate, + 
When he had crofled the forum, and was come 


to the priſon, he delivered Lentulus to the officer, 


and commanded him to execute him. He then 
conducted Cathegus thither in the ſame manner, 
and after him the reſt, cauſing them all to be exe- 


cuted in the priſon, In his return from thence he 


ſaw ſeveral of their accomplices in the forum 


ſtanding together in companies, ignorant of what 
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had been done, and expecting the night, as if the 
men were {till alive, and there were a poſſibility of 
their being reſcued. But he called out to them in 
a loud voice, and ſaid, They did live; an expreflion 
which the Romans, to avoid inauſpicious words, 
make uſe of to tignify they are dead. It was now 
evening when he returned from the forum to his 
own houſe; and the citizens no longer attended 
him with fGilence, or in order, but received him as 
he paſſed, with acclamations and applauſes, and ſa- 
lated him, as their deliverer and the ſecond founder of 
their late. The ſtreets were illuminated by a great 
number of lamps and torches ſet up at the doors, 
and the women held out lights at the tops of their 
houſes *, in honour to Cicero, and that they might 
behold him returning home with a ſplendid train 
of the principal citizens, moſt of whom had ſuc- 
ceſsfully managed great wars, obtained triumphs, 
and conſiderably enlarged the Roman empire, both 
at ſea and land, Theſe, as they paſſed along with 
him, acknowledged to one another, that though 
the Roman people were indebted to ſeveral gene- 
rals and commanders of that age, for riches, ſpoils, 
and power; yet they owed their ſafety and preſer- 
vation to Cicero alone, who had reſcued them 
from a moſt dreadful and imminent danger. For 
though it might ſeem no wonderful thing to pre- 
vent the deſign, and puniſh the criminals, yet to 
defeat the greateſt of all conſpiracies with ſo little 
damage, trouble, and commotion, was truly ad- 
mirable : for moſt of thoſe who had reſorted to 
Catiline, when they heard the fate of Lentulus and 
Cethegus, immediately forſook him ; and he him- 


On any extraordinary occaſion, it was a cuſtom to have lighted 

flambeaus in all their ſtreets and to illuminate them. This was taken 

origivally fiom the celebration of the myſteries, - at which they uſed 

an infinite number of liguts, becauſe they were celebrated in the night- 

time. For this reaſon theſe illuminations were deemed very honour- 

able, they being conſidered as an act of religion. 0 ic 
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ſelf with his remaining forces joining battle with 
Antonius, was deſtroyed with his whole army. 

And yet there were ſome who were very ready 
to reproach and inſult Cicero for his conduct in 
this affair; and they had for their leaders ſome of 
the magiſtrates for the enſuing year, Cæſar, one 
of the pretors, and Metellus and Beſtia, who were 
tribunes *, "Theſe men entering upon their office 
ſome days before Cicero's conſulſhip expired, would 
not permit him to make his oration to the people; 
but throwing the forms before the Roſtra, pre- 
vented him from ſpeaking : they allowed him, if 
he pleaſed, to take the cuſtomary oath upon laying 
down his office,. but told him, that as ſoon as he 
had taken it he muſt deſcend. Upon this, Cicero 
came forward; and the whole aſſeinbly being filent, 
and in expectation of his taking the uſual oath, he 
inſtead of that took an oath which was new and 
ſingular +, for he ſwore that he had ſaved his country, 
and preſerved the government ; and in this oath all the 
people joined with him, 

Cæſar and the tribunes being. the more exaſpe- 
rated by this, endeavoured to create him further 
trouble; and therefore a law was propoſed for 
calling Pompey home with his army to ſuppreſs the 
exceſſive power of Cicero. But it was very happy 
for Cicero, and for the whole commonwealth, that 
Cato was at that time one of the tribunes; for he 
being of equal power with the reſt, and of greater 
reputation, oppoſed and eaſily defeated their de- 
figns. And in an oration to the people he ſo highly 
extolled Cicero's conſulſhip, that the greateſt ho- 
nours were decrecd to him that ever were given to 


* Cicero charges this only upon Metellus; nor could Cæſar or Be- 
Kia be concerned in it; for Cæſar had not entered upon his office, and 
Beſtia's office expired ſome days before. 

ft As the conſuls, upon their entrance into their office, obliged 
themſelves by oath in the preſence of the conſul who had named them, 
to obſerve the laws; they ſwore likewiſe at the expiration of their 
office, that they had governed according to the laws. 
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any one, and he was publicly declared the Father 
his country, For he ſeems to have been the firſt who 
obtained this title, which was beſtowed on him by 
Cato i in his oration to the people *. 
At this time therefore his authority was very 
great in the city; but he incurred the envy and 
hatred of many, not by any ill action, but by con- 
tinually praiſing and magnifying himſelf; for nei- 
ther the ſenate, nor the aflembly of the people, nor 
any court of judicature could meet, without hearing 
him boaſt of Catiline and Lentulus; befides, he fo 
filled his books and writings with his own praiſes, 
that he rendered a ſtyle in itſelf moſt elegant and 
delightful, nauſeous and irkſome to his readers; 
this diſguſting quality always cleaving to him like a 
diſeaſe. Nevertheleſs, though he was thus intem- 
perately fond of praiſe, he was very free from en- 
vy, and profuſely liberal in commending both the 
ancients and his contemporaries, as appears from 
his writings, and from many fayings that are re- 
corded of him; thus he ſaid of Ariſtotle, that be 
 2vas a river of flowing g old; of Plato's dialogues, that 
| fe piter Tere to l. be would br at's as he did; 
eophraſtus he uſed to call his peculiar delight ; : 
and being afked which of Demoſthenes's orations. 
he liked beſt, he anſwered the longeſt. And yet 
ſome who affect to be zealous admirers of Demo- 
ſthenes, have complained of a paſſage in one of Ci- 
cero's familiar epiſtles, wherein he fays that De- 
mojthenes ſometimes nodded in his orations ; but they 
forget the many and fingular encomiums he fre- 
quently gives him, and the honour he did him in 
naming the moſt elaborate of all his orations, thoſe 
againſt Antony, Philippics. 
And as for the eminent men of his own. time, 


* Quintus Catulus, prince of the ſenate, was the firſt who gave | 


him that title in the ſenate, where many others followed his ex- 
ample; but Cato, as tribune, gave it him in an aſſembly of the 
people, 


either 
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Z either for eloquence or philoſophy, there was nat 
one of them whom he did not, by writing or ſpeak- 
ing in honour of him, render more illuſtrious. He 
obtained of Cæſar when in power, the freedom of 
Rome for Cratippus the Peripatetic, and procured 
a decree from the court of Areopagus, requeſting 
him to continue at Athens, to inſtruct their youth, 
and be the ornament of their city. There are 
epiſtles extant from Cicero to Herodes, and others 

to his ſon, in which he injoins them to follow the 

philoſophy of Cratippus. We have another of his 
letters, wherein he blames Gorgias the rhetorician 

3 for ſeducing his ſon to debauchery and drinking, 

i 


and therefore forbids him his company; which let - 
ter, with another to Pelops the Byzantine, are the 
only two of his Greek epiſtles, which ſcem to be 
. written in anger. In the firſt he juſtly reflects on 
N Gorgias, if he was indeed ſo diſſolute and licentious 
. as he was thought to be; but in the other, he mean- 
ly complains and expoſtulates with Pelops, for neg- 
lecting to procure him a decree of certain honours 
from the Byzantines. 

Theſe were the effects of his vanity = ambition ; 
and the conſciouſneſs of his ſuperiority in eloquence 
often made him neglect decorum. Munatius being 
once under proſecution was acquitted in conſe- 
quence of Cicero's defence. Afterwards he proſe- 
4 cuted Sabinus one of Cicero's friends; upon which 

sc was ſo tranſported. with anger, that he ſaid to 


7 him, Doft thou think, Munatius, that thou: wafl ac- 
=  quitted for thy own: ſake, and not becauſe I threw a veil 
* over thy manifeſt crimes, Ph that the court could not per- 
5 ceive thy guilt? When from the Roſtra he had made 


an encomium upon Craſſus with great applauſe, 
and within a few days after had again as publicly 
reproached him, Craſſus called to him, and ſaid, 
"= Diqdſt not thou thyſelf in this place lately commend me ? 
- Yes, ſaid Cicero, but I only did it to exercije my talent 
in declatming 928 a bad ſubject. Another 1 time Craſ- 
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ſus ſaid, that none of the Craſſi lived above threeſcore 
years; but afterwards he contradicted this, and ſaid, 
Fhat was in my head when I aſſerted ſuch a thing? 
Cicero replied, Thou kneweſt the Romans were glad to 
hear it, and therefore thou ſaidſi it to ingratiate thyſelf 
with the people. When Craſſus ſaid, that he was 
pleaſed with the Stoics, becauſe they aſſerted that the good 
man is always rich; Nay, rather, ſaid Cicero, becauſe 
they affirm that all things belong to the wiſe ; for Craſ- 
fus's covetouſneſs. was very notorious. One of 
Craſſus's ſons was generally thought very like a 
certain perſon called 4x:4s, ſo that his mother was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected on his account. This youth one 
day made an oration with great applauſe in the ſe- 
nate; and Cicero being aſked what he thought of 
him, anſwered in Greek, He: is worthy of Craſſus *. 
Craſſus, when he was going to ſet out for Syria, 
being deſirous to leave Cicero rather his friend 
than his enemy, one day kindly ſaluted him, and 
told him he would come and ſup with him, which 
offer Cicero very courteoutly received. Within 
'a few days after, ſome of Cicero's acquaintance, 
interceding for Vatinius, told him, he was impa- 
tient to be 4#conciled to him, and be reſtored to his 
friendſhip, or they had been at variance; Nhat, 
- faid he, M atinius litewiſe a mind to come and 
ſup with me? Thus he uſed Craſſus. Vatinius had 
a ſcrophulous humour, which raiſed ſwellings if 
his neck; and therefore one day as he was plead- 


— 


RE 0g, Cicero called him à tumid orator. Cicero was 
Once 


told that Vatinius was dead, but being after- 
wards informed that he was ſtill alive, he ſaid, 
Vengeance ſeize the man who lied ſo ſhamefully, When 
Cæſar propoſed a law for the diviſion of the lands in 
Campania amongſt the ſoldiers, many of the ſenators 
oppoſed it, and amongſt the reſt Lucius Gellius, 


* The Greek words are Agleg Keaooe, which may alſo be tranſla- 
ted, He is the Axius of Craſſus, | | 
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one of the oldeſt among them, who ſaid, It ſhould" 


never never paſs whilſt he lived: Let us defer it then, 
faid Cicero,. for Gellius does not require a long day. 
There was at Rome a perſon called O&aviys, who 
was reproached for being an African : one day as 
Cicero was pleading, this man ſaid that he could 
not hear him: That is ſtrange, ſaid Cicero, for thy 
ear is bored *,, When Metellus Nepos told him, that 
he had deſtroyed more as an accuſer, than he had ſaved as 
an advocate : I confeſs it, faid Cicero, for my veracity 
is greater than my elequence. To a young man who 
had been accuſed of giving a poiſoned cake to his 
father, and who infolently threatened that Cicero 
ſhould feel the weight of his reproaches, he replied, 


LT bad much rather have thoſe than your cake, Publius 


Seſtius having engaged. Cicero amongſt others, as 


his advocate in a certain caufe, was yet very eager 


to make his whole defence himſelf, and would al- 
low nobody to ſpeak for him ; when it plainly ap- 
peared that he would be acquitted, and-the judges 
were giving their votes, Cicero called to him, and 
faid, Se/tius, make the beſt uſe of thy. time to-day, for 
to-morrow thou wilt be but a private perſon. I here 
was one Publius Cotta, who affected to paſs for a 
great lawyer, though he was void both of genius 


and learning: Cicero had occaſion to make uſe of 


his teſtimony in ſome cauſe wherein he was con- 


cerned; and when Cotta declared that he knew no- 
thing of what they had aſked him; Perhaps thou think- 
et, ſaid Cicero, that we are queſtioning thee about a 


* M. Dacier ſuppoſes that Cicero intended to reproach Octavius 
for having been a ſlave, and that the cuſtom of boring the ears of 


ſlaves prevailed in ſeveral countries, being derived from the Jews, up- 


on whom it is injoined, Exod, xxi. 6, and Deut. xv. 17, But nothing 
is ſaid of Octavius's having been a ſlave; the only reproach he lay 
under was that of being an African, And indeed it was cuſtomary 
with the Africans ta bore their ears; but this was not a mark of 
ſervitude, on the contrary it was deſigned for ornament, This appears 
from what Plutarch ſays of Jugurtha in the life of Marius, Others 


catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled the tips of bis ears off with them, 
vol. 3. p. 128, 
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point of law. Metellus Nepos, in ſome diſpute be- 
tween him and Cicero, often aſked him, ho is thy 
father, Cicero? To which he replied, Thy mother 
has made it more difficult for thee to anſwer that queſtion 
. than me: for the mother of Metellus was not a wo- 
man of good reputation. This Metellus was a man 
of a very unſettled temper ; for whilſt he was tri- 
bune of the people, he quitted the office very abrupt- 
ly, and fled to Pompey in Syria; and as ſoon. as he 
got thither, he more abruptly returned back to Rome., 
When his preceptor Philagrus died, he cauſed him 
to be buried with great pomp, and placed a crow in 
marble over his monument: In this, ſaid Cicero, 
thou haſt done wiſely, for thy tutor has taught thee better 
how to fly than to. ſpeak. When Marcus Appius was 
pleading in a certain cauſe, and faid in the intro- 
duction to his ſpeech, that his friend had deſired him 
to employ great care, eloquence, and fidelity in that cauſe ; 
Cicero anſwered, And canſt thou be ſo hard-hearted as 
not to perform one of thoſe things that thy friend has de- 
fired of thee ? | | 
Jo uſe this bitter raillery againſt enemies, or an- 
tagoniſts in pleading, ſeems allowable in an orator. 
But Cicero, by inſulting all people indiſcriminately 
merely to raiſe laughter, incurred great hatred, I 
will mention a few inſtances of this kind. Marcus 
Aquilius had two ſons-in-law, who were both in 
exile, upon which Cicero called him. Adraſtus *. 
Lucius Cotta, an intemperate lover of wine, was 
cenſor when Cicero ſued for the conſulſhip; Cice- 
ro, one day when he was going about to ſolicit the 
people, happened to be dry, and as his friends ſtood 
round him whilſt he was drinking, he ſaid, You do 
well to conceal me, for fear the cenſor ſhould be angry 
that I drink water. Meeting Voconius one day with 
his three daughters, who were very. ugly, he cried 
oe | | 85 
* Adraſtus king of Argos married his two daughters to two fuę i- 
tive princes, Tydeus and Polynices. 5 
i 
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An offspring rais'd againſl Apollo's will &. 
When Marcus Gellius, who was reputed to be of 
fervile extraction, had read ſome letters in the ſe- 
nate, with a very clear and loud voice, Do not won- 
der at it, ſaid Cicero, fer he deſcended from thoſe who 
Have been public criers, When Fluſtus Sylla, the fon 
of Sylla the dictator, who had proſcribed many of 
the citizens, had run deeply in debt, and waſted a 
great part of his eſtate, ſo that he was forced by 
putting up bills in public to offer it to ſale, Cicero 
told him, That he liked theſe bills much better than his 
father's, Theſe things rendered him very odious to 
many, and encouraged Clodius and his faction to 
form their ſchemes againſt him, which took their 
riſe from the following occaſion. Nec 
Clodius was of a noble family, in the flower of 
'his youth, and of a bold and infolent diſpoſition, 
Being deſperately in love with Pompeia, Cæſar's 
wife, he got privately into his houſe in the habit of 
a female muſician, whilſt the women were offerin 
that ſacrifice in Cæſar's houſe, which is kept ſecret 
from the ſight and knowledge of men. But though 
no man was ſuffered to be prefent, Clodius, who 
was then very young and had no beard, hoped to 
get admittance to Pompeia among the women 
without being taken notice of. But entering that 
great houſe by night, he loſt his way; and one of 
the women belonging to Aurelia, Cæſar's mother, 
ſeeing him wandering up and down, inquired his 
name; thus being necefiitated to ſpeak, he told her 
he was ſeeking for Aura, one of Pompeia's maids; 
ſhe perceiving it not to be a woman's voice, ſhrieked 
out, and called all the women together, who pre- 
ſently ſhutting up the gates, and fearching every 
place, at length found Clodius in the chamber of 
that maid with whom he came in. | 


* This is taken from a verſe in Sophocles, and is ſpoken of Laius 


This 


the father of Oedipus. 
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This affair being every where talked. of, 88 
divorced his wife Pompeia, and Clodius was proſe- 
cuted for impiety. Cicero was at this time his 
friend; for Clodius during the conſpiracy of Cati- 
line had ſhown himſelf very forward. to affiſt Cice- 
ro, and uſed to attend him as one of his guards. 
Clodius put the ſtreſs of his defence upon this point, 
that be was not then at Nome, but at a great diſtance in 
the country. Eut Cicero atteſted that he came to his 
houſe that very day, and diſcourſed with him upon 
ſome particular buſineſs, This indeed was true, 
although Cicero was thought to give this evidence, 
not. ſo much for the ſake, of truth, as to juſtify 
himſelf to his wife Terentia, who bated Clodius 
upon account of his ſiſter Clodia. She knew that 
Clodia wanted to marry. Cicero, and managed the 
deſign by one Tullus, who vas a very intimate 
friend of Cicero, and who going often to vifit 
Clodia, who, lived in | the, neighbourhood, raiſed 
ſtrong ſuſpicions- in Terentia. Beſides, Terentia 
was naturally a woman of a harſh overbearing 
temper, and. had an aſcendant over her huſband, 
ſo that ſhe inſtigated him to join in this attack up- 
en Clodius, and to give evidence againſt him. A 
great number of perſons of the beſt credit and re- 
putation in the city appeared likewiſe againſt him, 
charging him with per jury, fraud, bribery, and 
debauching of women. Lucullus proved by two of 
Kis maid-ſervants, that Clodius had lain with his 
own youngeſt fiſter, when ſhe was Lucullus's wife; 
and it was. publicly reported, that he had alſo crimi- 
nally. converſed. with his two other ſiſters. One of 
theſe was. Ter tia the wife of Martius Rex,. and the 
other Clodia, whom Metellus Celer married. The 
laſt of thele was called Quadrantaria, becauſe one 
of her lovers. had. deceived her with a purſe of 
ſmall braſs money inſtead of filver, the Fmalleſt 
braſs coin being called a uadrans. U pon this ſiſter's. 
account Clodius was principally reproached. Not- 

| * 
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withſtanding all this, when the common people ap- 
peared in a tumultuous manner againſt the accuſers 
and proſecutors of Clodius, the judges were fo ter- 
rified, that a guard was placed about them for their 
defence, and moſt of them obſcured the letters up- 
on the tablets by which they gave their votes *, Clo- 
dius however ſeemed to be abſolved by the majori- 
ty, who lay under a ſuſpicion of bribery. For this 
reaſon Catulus meeting the judges as they were co - 
ming out of court, {: aid to them, You did well in re. 
quiring a guard for your ſafety, for fear your money 
ſhould have been taken from you and when Clodius 
upbraided Cicero, that the judges did not believe his te- 
ftimony; Yes, ſaid he, five and twenty of them believed 
me, for ſo many of them have condenmed you; but the o- 
ther thirty refuſed to believe you, for they would not abſolve 
you till they had received your money. As for Cæſar, 
though he was cited to appear, yet he refuſed to 
give evidence againſt Clodius; neither did he charge 
his wife with adultery, but he ſaid, that he divor- 

ced her becauſe Cœſar's bed ſhould not be only free from 
guilt, but even from ſuſpicion. 

Clodius having eſcaped this ger and got to be 
choſen one of the tribunes of the people, immedi- 
ately attacked Cicero, making uſe of every circum- 
ſtance, and inſtigating all perſons againſt him. The 
common people he wheedled with popular laws ; 
and to each of the conſuls he decreed large provin- 
ces, to Piſo Macedonia, and to Gabinius Syria. He. 
muſtered together a rabble of indigent perſons to- 
ſerve his deſign, and had always a company of armed 
ſlaves about him. Of the three men then in great- 
eſt power, Craſſus was Cicero's open enemy, Yom- 
pey indifferently careſſed both parties, and Cæſar 
was going with an army into Gaul. Cicero applied 
himſelf to him; though Cæſar was not his friend, but 
had been ſuſpected by him ever ſince the conſpir acy 
of Catiline. Notwithſtanding this he detired that 


* See vol. 4. P. 344+ 
he 
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he would appoint him his lieutenant *, Cæſar ac- 
cepted the propoſal; and Clodius perceiving that 
by this means Cicero would be out of his reach du- 
ring the year of his tribuneſhip, pretended to be 
inclined to a reconciliation, laying all the blame up- 
on Terentia, as the ſole cauſe of their difference, 
and ſpeaking at the ſame time very honourably and 
Eindly of Cicero himſelf, as if he had no enmity or 
reſentment againſt him; and whenever he com- 
plained of his conduct, it was in mild and friendly 
terms. By this behaviour he entirely removed Ci- 
cero's fears; ſo that, declining the office of lieute- 
nant to Cæſar, he betook himſelf again to the af- 
fairs of the public. Cæſar being exaſperated at this 
proceeding, animated Clodius againſt him, and alie- 
nated Pompey from him. He alſo declared in a public 
aſſembly of the people, that Cicero had acted con- 
trary to law and juſtice, in putting Lentulus and 
Cethegus to death without a trial. For this was 
the ſubject of the accuſation now brought againſt 
Cicero, Finding himſelf therefore reduced to the 
condition of a criminal, he changed his habit, and 
ſuffered his hair to grow, and in this ſordid garb 
went about and ſupplicated the people. But Clo- 
dius continually met him in the ſtreets, having a 
troop of abuſive and daring fellows about him, who 
inſolently derided Cicero's mourning dreſs, and 
would often, by throwing dirt and ſtones at him, 
interrupt his ſupplications to the people. Notwith- 
-ſanding this, almoſt the whole equeſtrian order 
changed their habits with him, and no leſs than twen- 
ty thouſand young gentlemen followed him with 
their hair untrimmed, and joined with him in fuppli- - 
cating the people. Afterwards the ſenate met to paſs 


* Plutarch is miſtaken here, Cic ro d d not deſire Cæſar to take 
him with him in quality of lieutenant into Gaul; it was Cæſar, who 
offered him that employment. This Cicero tells us himſelf in the 
eighteenth letter of his ſ-cond book to Atticus. A Ceſare walde li- 
beraliter invitor in legationem illam, fibi ut ſim legatus, | | 
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a decree that the people ſhould change their habit 
as in time of public mourning. But the confuls op- 
poſing it, and Clodius with armed men beſetting 
the ſenate-houſe, many of the ſenators ran out, 
rending their cloaths, and with violent outcries, as 
in the utmoſt conſternation. . 
But this ſpectacle excited neither compaſſion nor 
ſhame in Cledius and his party; and it now ap- 
peared that Cicero muſt either be baniſhed, or decide 
the diſpute with the ſword. In this extremity he 
implored the ſuccour of Pompey ; but he had with- 
drawn himfelf-on purpoſe, and was retired to his 
Alban villa. Cicero at firſt ſent his ſon-in-law Piſo 
thither to intercede for him; and at laſt he went 
himſelf. Pompey being informed of his arrival, 
had not reſolution enough to ſee him; for he had 
a great reverence for that man, who had contend- 
ed in ſo many quarrels for him, -and who in many 
of his political tranſactions had had a view to his 
advantage; but being Cæſar's ſon-in law, he at his 
requeſt overlooked all Cicero's former ſervices, and 
ſlipping out at a back-door 'avoided an interview. 
— Thus being forſaken by Pompey, and left alone to 
himſelf, he had recourſe to the conſuls. Gabinius 
always behaved rudely to him; but Piſo treated him 
with civility, defiring him to yield for a while to 
the power of Clodius, to ſubmit patiently to this 
change of affairs, and to be once more the ſaviour 
of his country, which was now thrown into great 
commotions and dangers on his account. 2 
Cicero having received this anſwer, conſulted 
with his friends. Lucullus thought it beſt for him 
to ſtay, ſince he would certainly prevail at laſt 3 o- 
thers adviſed him to fly, becauſe the people would 
ſoon with for him again, when they were-tired with 
the rage and madneſs of Clodius. Cicero appro- 
ved of this laſt advice; and taking a ſtatue of Mi- 
nerva, which had been long ſet up in his houſe, 
and for which he had a ſingular veneration, he 
Vor.V. 8 1 carried 
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carried it to the capitol, where he dedicated it with 


this inſcription, To Mera the fatroneſs of Reme ; 
ard about midnight he privately left the city, ac- 


cCompanied by a number of his friends, and went 


by land through Lucania, intending from thence 
to paſs over into-Sicily. | 
As ſoon as it was publickly known that he was 
Fed, Clodius procured of the people a decree of 
exile, and interdicted him from fire and water, 
prohibiting any perſons within five hundred miles 
of Italy to receive him into their houſes, But all 
- mankind had conceived ſo,high a reverence and e- 
ſteem for Cicero, that this decree was little regard- 
cd ; for the people where-ever he came received him 
with all poſſible demonſtrations of friendſhip, and 
reſpectfully attended him on his way. Only at Hip- 
ponium a city of I ucania, now called Vibe, one 
V ibius a Sicilian by birth, who, amongſt many o- 
ther effects of Cicero's friendſhip, had been made 
ſurveyor of the works when he was conſul, would 
not receive him into his houſe; however he ſent 
him word, that he would appoint a er in the 
country for his reception. And Cams Virgilius the 
prætor of Sicily, though a very intimate friend of 
Cicero, wrote to him to forbid his coming into Si- 
cily. Cicero being very much dejected at this re- 
pulſe, went directly to Brunduſium, where he em- 
barked for Dyrrachium. At firſt the wind was fa- 
vourable, but the next day it turned about, and 
drove him back to port. He embarked again as 
ſoon as the wind was fair, It is reported, that when 
he arrived at Dyrrachium, and was juſt going to 
land, an earthquake was felt, and that the waters 
retired with an unuſual ebb toward the fea, from 
whence the ſoothſayers conjectured that his exile 
would not be long, becauſe thoſe things were pro- 
gnoſtics ofa change. Whilſt he continued at Dyr- 
rachium multitudes of people waited on him with 
great demonſtrations of eſteem and affection, and 


all 
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all the cities of Greece contended who ſhould ho- 
nour him moſt, Notwithſtanding which he conti- 
nued diſheartened and diſconſolate, like an unfor-. 
tunate lover, often caſting a look back upon Italy 
and indeed he was. become more mortified and de- 
_ jected by his misfortunes, than could have been ex- 
pected from a man ſo well verſed in letters and phi- 
loſophy. Nay he had often deſired his friends not 
to call him an orator, but a philoſopher, becauſe 
he had made philoſophy his buſineſs, and had only 
uſed rhetoric as a neceſſary inſtrument in governing 
the commonwealth, But fancy and opinion have a 
great power in effacing the tinctures of philoſophy out 
of the foul, and of communicating the paſſions of 
the vulgar to the minds of ſtateſmen in conſequence 
of their frequent commerce and converſation with 
the multitude; unleſs they are careful ſo to engage 
in public affairs, as to intereſt themſelves in them 
only, without being infected by the paſſions that are 
uſually produced by them. QT v1.3 2836 
Clodius having thus expelled Cicero, burned his 
villas, and afterwards his houſe in the city, and 
built in the place of it a temple to Liberty. At the 
fame time he put up his goods to auction; but 
though proclamation was made daily, nobody cam: 
to buy them. By theſe things he became formida- 
ble to the nobility ; and being ſupported by the po- 
pulace who were arrived at the utmoſt pitch of in- 
folence and licentiouſneſs, he made an attack upon 
Pompey, inveighing againſt ſeveral things done by 
him during his expedition. Pompey perceiving the 
ill effect this had upon the minds of the people, be- 
gan to blame himſelf for having abandoned Cicero, 
fo that uniting his friends intereſts with his own, he 
did all he could to get him recalled, At the fame 
time Clodius ſtrove to prevent it; but the ſenate de- 
creed that no law ſhould be paſſed, nor any public 
buſineſs tranſacted, till Cicero was reſtored, The 
y car following when Lentulus was conſul, the com- 
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motions became ſo violent, that ſome of the tri- 
bunes were wounded in the forum; and Quintus, 
Cicero's brother, eſcaped only by ſeeming to be 
dead, and concealing - himſelf among the bodies of 
the ſlain. The people too began now to change. 
their opinion ; and Annius Milo, one of their tri-- 
bunes, was the firſt who had the courage to im- 
peach. Clodius of a violation of the public peace; 
Many of the common people and of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring cities joining with Pompey, he. 
went with them, and drove Clodius out of the fo- 
rum, and ſummoned the people to give their votes; 
and it is faid that they never were more unanimous. 
upon any occaſion. The ſenate alſo ftriving to 
outdo the people, decreed that thanks ſhould be 
given to thoſe cities which had received Cicero with 
reſpect in his exile, and that his houſe “ and villas. 
which Clodius had deſtroyed, ſhould be rebuilt at 
the public charge, 

Thus Cicero returned . \mooths es his, 
exile; and the cities were ſo rejoiced, and were ſo 
Eager to meet him, that what Cicero boafted of af-- 
terwards, That Traly had brought him on her ſhoulders 
home to Rome, Was rather leſs than the truth: and 
Craſſus himſelf, who had been his enemy before. 
| his exile, went then voluntarily to meet him, and 
was reconciled. to him, to pleaſe his ſon Publius, as. 
he ſaid, who was a great. admirer of Cicero. 

Cicero had. not been long at Rome, when taking 
the opportunity of Clodius's abſence, he went with 
a great company to the capitol, and there pulled 
down and defaced the tribunitian tables, in which 
were recorded all the acts that paſſed in the time of, 


* As the ground on which Cicero's houſe ſtood in Rome had been 
conſecrated, the pꝛisſts were conſulted to know if it might lawfully 
be reſtored. They anſwered, that ihe conſecration was irregular and 
illegal, and that therefore they might very juſily reftore it. 

«AT. Clodius. 
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Clodius *, Clodins loudly complained of this; 
but Cicero anſwered; that he being of the patrician 
order, had obtained the office of tribune contrary ta law, 
and therefore nothing was valid that was dine by him. 
This diſpleaſed Cato, who oppoſed the opinion of 
Cicero ; not that he commended Clodius, on the 
contrary he diſapproved of his whole adminiſtra- 
tion; yet he contended it was an irregular and vio- 
lent method, for the ſenate to aboliſh ſo many. de- 
crees and acts, among which alſo was the commiſ- 
lion for his government at Cyprus and Byzantium.. 
This occaſioned a difference between Cato and: Ci- 
cero, which though it came not to open enmity, yet 
rendered them more reſerved in their behaviour to 
each other. | 5 
After this Milo killed Clodius; and being ar- 
raigned for the murder, he choſe Cicero for, his 
advocate. The ſenate fearing leſt the proſecution 
of a man of ſuch eminence and high ſpirit as Milo, 
might diſturb the peace of the city, committed. the 
regulation of this with other trials to Pompey, or- 
dering him to provide for the ſecurity of the city 
and of the, courts of juſtice. Pompey therefore 
went in the night, and encompaſſed the forum with 
ſoldiers. Milo fearing left Cicero being terrified 
by ſuch an unuſual fight ſhould manage his cauſe 
ill, perfuaded him to come in a litter into the forum, 
and there to repoſe himſelf till the judges were af- 
ſembled and the court filled. For Cicero was not 
only timorous in arms, but began his pleadings al- 
ſo with fear, and ſcarce left trembling in ſome cau- 
ſes even in the height and vehemence of his ora- 
tion. Being to defend Licinius Murena againſt the 


* This happened the year following. But Plutarch omits one cir- 
cumſtance. Cicero went into the capitol, and removed the tables 
whilſt Clodius was at Rome; but he and his brother Caius, who was 
then prætor, came and forced them from him. Then Cicero watcht- 
ing when he was abſent, took them again, and carried them to his 
own houſe, | 
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proſecution of Cato *, and endeavouring to outdo- 
Hortenſius, who had ſpoke with great applauſe, he 
ſat up all the preceging night, and was ſo diſorder- 
ed-with much thought and want of fleep, that he 
tell ſhort of his rival, On the day therefore on 
which he was to plead for Milo, when he came out 
of his litter, and beheld Pompey placed above as 
in a camp, and arms ſhining round about the fo- 
rum, he was fo confounded, that he. could hardly 
begin his ſpeech for the trembling of his body, and 
heſitation of his tongue. But Milo appeared at the 
trial cheerful and bold, diſdaining either to let his 
hair grow, or to put on a mour ning habit, as was 
cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions; and it is thought that 
this confidence of his was the principal caufe of his 
condemnation. And yet this great anxiety of Cice- 
ro was thought to proceed not fo much from fear 
as from concern for his friends. | 
He was afterwards made one of thoſe prieſts 
whom the Romans call azgurs, in the room of 
Craſſus the younger, who died in Parthia, He al- 
ſo obtained by lot the province of Cilicia, and ſail- 
ed thither with twelve thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand ſix hundred horſe. He had orders to re- 
duce Cappadocia to ſubmiſſion to King Ariobarza- 
nes; which he effected without arms, and to the 
fſatisfaction of all. Perceiving that the Cilicians, by 
the great loſs the Romans had ſuffered in Parthia, 
and the commotions in Syria, were grown inſolent, 
he reduced them into order by a gentle govern- 
ment. He received no preſents; though ſent him 
by logs, He remitted to the province the charge 
of public ſuppers, and he entertained daily at his 
own houſe ingenious and learned men, not ſump- 
tuouſly, but liberally. His houſe had no porter, 
nor was he ſeen in bed by any man; but early in 
the morning ſtanding or walking before his door, 


d * Murena had retained three advocates, Hortenſius, M. Craſſus, and 
Icero. 
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he courteouſly received thoſe who viſited him. He 
never commanded any to be beaten with rods, nor 
to have their garments rent: he never gave contu- 
melious language in his anger, nor added reproach 
to puniſhment. When he recovered any of the 
public money that had been embezzled, he enrich- 
ed the cities with it; and on thoſe who voluntarily 
made reftitution, he inflicted no further puniſh- | 
ment, but preſerved their reputation. He made a 
little effort in war, and drove out the thieves which 
infeſted Mount Amanus, for which he was ſaluted 
by his army imperator . To Cealius the orator, 
who deſired him to ſend him ſome panthers from 
Cilicia, to be uſed in a ſhow that he was to exhibit 
at Rome, Cicero, magnifying his own actions, 
wrote in anſwer, that there were no. panthers in Cili- 
cia, for they were all fled to Caria, being angry that, 
when all others enjoyed peace, war ſhould be waged only 
againſt them. | | | | 

In his return from his province, he touched firſt 
at Rhodes, and afterwards at Athens, where he 
was glad to make fome ſtay, remembering with 
_ pleaſure his former ſtudies and converſations there. 

After he had ſpent a little time in converſing with, 

and viſiting his friends and acquaintance, and thoſe 
who were moſt celebrated for their learning, and 
had received the ſtrongeſt tokens of friendſhip and 
eſteem that Greece could give him, he returned to 
Rome, which he found in a high inflammation, e- 
very thing ſeeming to tend towards a civil war. 
When the ſenate would have decreed him a triumph, 
he told them, he had rather, if differences could be ac- 
commodated, follow the triumphal chariat of Caeſar. In 
private he endeavoured to bring about an accommo- 


2 * Plutarch treats this action in too light a manner; for Cicero did 
more than clear the country of the thieves who infeſted it; and he was 
not only ſaluted Imperator, but public taankſgivings were ordained at 


Rome tor his ſucceſs, and the Romans were upon the point of de- 
creeing him a triumph, | | 
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dation, often writing to Cæſar, and making many 
entreaties to Pompey, in order to pacify and recon- 
cile them. Eut when. the evil became incurable, 
when Cæſar was approaching, and Pompey fled 
from Rome with many of the beſt citizens, Cicero 
declined accompanying him in his flight, and ſeem- 
ed to adhere to Cæſar. It is very evident that he 
was much- perplexed in his thoughts, and wavered 
between. both; for thus he writes in his epiſtles: 
To ich ſide ſoould I turn £' Pompey's cauſe is more juſt 
and honourable, but Ceſar has managed his affairs. bet- 
ter, and is mare able td ſecure: himſelf. and bis friends; 
fo that I know from whom T ſhould fly, but not whom 1 
ſhould fly to. But when Irebatius, one of Cæſar's 
friends, by letter ſigniſied to him, that Cæſar 
thought it was his intereſt to engage on his. fade, 
and to be partaker of his hopes; but that if his age 
would not permit it, he might retire into Greece, 
and there live in tranquillity. remote from either 
party; Cicero wondering that Ceſar did not write 
to him himſelf, anſwered in anger, that he voculd do 
nat hing now unvortly of his former conduct in the ge- 
vernument. This is what we find in his epiltlese 2 
But as ſoon as Cæſar was gone into Spain, he 
immediately embarked, and went to Pompey. His 
arrival was very acceptable to all but Cato, who 
reproved him in private, for joining with Pompey. 
For myſelf, ſaid he, it would have been diſhonourable 10 
have forſaken that party which I eſpouſed from, the begin. 
ning; but you might have been more uſeſul to your friends 
and country, if remaining neuter, you had watched and 
governed the event, and not without reaſon or neceſſity have 
made yourſelf an enemy to Cæſar, and expoſed yourſelf to 
fa great a danger by coming hither. 
This diſcourſe cauſed Cicero to change his ſentĩ- 
ments, eſpecially when he found Pompey made no 
uſe of him in any thing of moment. It is true, no 
one was to be blamed for that but himſelf; for he 
made no ſcruple of profeſiing, that he repented of 


his 
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| his coming, and derided Pompey's preparations, 
_ blaming his counſels, and not ſparing his aſſociates, 
but ridiculing and ſcoffing at them upon all occa- 
ſions. He himſelf indeed uſed to walk up and 
down the camp with a gloomy dejected counte- 
Nance: yet he would frequently raiſe laughter in 
others, though they were little diſpoſed to mirth. 
And here it may not be amiſs to relate ſome few of 
| thoſe jeſts. To Domitius, who had preferred one 
to a command who was no ſoldier, and faid in his 
defence, that he was a modeſt and prudent perſon, 
he replied, //hy did not you keep him then for a tutor te 
your children? When ſome perſons commended: 
'Theophanes the Leſbian, who was maſter of the 
workmen in the camp, becauſe he had greatly com- 
forted the Rhodians after the loſs of their fleet; 
That a happineſs is it, ſaid he, to have an officer a 
Grecian! When Cæſar had been ſucceſsful in ſeve- 
ral inſtances, and in a manner beſieged Pompey, 
Lentulus ſaid it was reported that Cæſar's friends 
ere melancholy : Do you mean, replied Cicero, that 
they are out of humour with Cefſur 2 To one Marcius 
who was newly come from Italy, and told them, 
that there was a ſtrong report at Rome, that Pompey was 
blocked up, he ſaid, And therefore you e hither that 
you might ſee it with your own eyes. hen Nonius, 
after Pompey's defeat, told them that they ought 
not to deſpond, becauſe there were ſeven eagles ſtil 
left in the camp; This would be very good encourage · 
ment, ſaid Cicero, if we were to fight with jack-daws. 
When Labienus was. demonſtrating from divina- 
tion that Pompey was. to be conqueror ; Yes, ſaid 
Cicero, and by truſting to this /iratagem, we have al- 
ready loft our camp. | 
After the battle of Pharſalia, (at which he was not 
preſent. for want of health), when Pompey was fled, 
Cato, who had confiderable forces, and a great 
fleet at Dyrrachium, deſirzd Cicero to take the: 
command, which by law belonged to him on ac- 
| count 
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count of his conſular dignity. But Cicero refuſing 
it, and wholly declining to join with them in the 
war, was very near being ſlain ; for young Pompey 
and his friends calling him traitor, drew their 
fwords upon him; but Cato interpoſed, and with 
much difficulty reſcued him, and brought him out of 
the camp. 1 : oy 
Afterwards arriving at Brunduſium, he ſtaid 
there ſome time, in expectation of Cæſar, who was 
_ detained by his affairs in Aſia and Egypt; and when 
it was told him, that Ceſar was arrived at Taren- 
tum, and was coming thence by land to Brundu- 
ſium, he haſtened towards him, not altogether. 
without hope, nor yet without ſome ſhame and re- 
luctance at the thought of making an experiment in 
public of the temper of an enemy and a conqueror. 
However there was no neceſſity for him, either to 
fay or do any thing unworthy of himſelf; for Cæ- 
far, as ſoon as he ſaw him coming a good way be- 
fore the reſt of the company to meet him, alighted, 
ran up to him, and ſaluted him, and then walked 
on diſcourſing with him alone for many furlongs. 
From that time he continued to treat him with 
great kindneſs and reſpect: ſo that when Cicero 
wrote an oration in praiſe of Cato, Cæſar, in his 
anſwer to it, took. occaſion to commend not only 
the eloquence but the life of Cicero, as moſt exact- 
ly reſembling that of Pericles. and I heramenes. 
Cicero's oration was called Cato, Cæſar's Anticaio. 
It is reported, that when Quintus Ligarius was 
proſecuted for having been in arms againſt Cæſar, 
and Cicero had undertaken his defence, Cæſar ſaid 
to his friends, hat ſhould hinder us from hearing Ci- 
cero, it being ſo long ſince we heard him laſt? But as for 
his client, IJ am already convinced that he is a bad man 
and an enemy to me, But Cicero, when he began to 
ſpeak, wonderfully moved him; and his oration as 
it proceeded was ſo variouſly pathetic, and fo ini- 
mitably elegant, that the colour of Cæſar's counte- 
nance 
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nance often changed ; and it was very evident that 
his mind was violently agitated by many different 
paſſions. At length when the orator touched upon 
the battle of Pharſalia, he was ſo tranſported, that 
his body trembled, and ſome of the papers that he 
held dropped out of his hands. Thus being over- 
powered by the force of Cicero's eloquence, he ac- 
quitted Ligarius, though he had before reſolved to 
condemn him, 178 

After this, the commonwealth being changed in- 
to a monarchy, Cicero withdrew from public affairs, 
and employed his leiſure in inſtructing ſome young 


men who were addicted to the ſtudy of philoſophy; 


and by their converſation and acquaintance, they 
being of the nobleſt families in the city, he after- 
wards raiſed himſelf again to great power and au- 


thority. But his chief buſineſs was to compoſe and 
tranſlate philoſophical dialogues, and to expreſs 


logical and phyſical terms in the Roman language. 
For he, it is ſaid, was the firſt, or at leaſt the prin- 
cipal perſon, who gave Latin names to theſe Greek 


words Phantaſia (imagination), Syncatatheſis (aſſent), 


Epoche (doubt), Catalepſis (comprehenſion), Atomos 
(atom), Ameres (indiviſible), Cenon (void), and many 
ſuch other Greek terms of art, contriving by meta- 
phors, and other ſuitable expreſſions, to render them 
intelligible and familiar to the Romans. For his re- 
creation, he alſo exerciſed his talent for poetry; and 
it is ſaid, that when he was eager upon it, would 
make five hundred verſes in one night. He ſpent the 
greateſt part of his time at his country houſe near 
Tuſculum. He wrote to his friends, that he led the 
life of Laertes &, either jeſtingly, as his cuſtom was, or 
rather from an ambitious defire of public employ- 


ment, and diſcontent at his preſent fituation. What- 


ever it was, he rarely went to the city, and then only 
to pay his court to Cæſar. He was commonly the firſt 


amongſt thoſe who voted him honours, and always 
* Hom, Odyſſ. b. xxiv, 
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forward in ſpeaking ſomething new in praiſe of him 
and his actions. Thus when the ſtatues of Pompey, 
which had been defaced and thrown down, were a- 
gain ſet up by Cæſar's order, Cicero ſaid, That Cæ- 
Jar, by this att of humanity, had indeed ſet up Pompey's 
Natues, but fixed and eftabliſhed his own, 

He had a defign, as it is reported, of writing the 
hiſtory of his country, and of intermingling with it 
an account of the affairs of the Grecians, and to 
give a full repreſentation both of their true and fa- 
bulous hiſtory. But he was diverted by many pu- 
blic and private affairs, and fome diſagreeable acci- 
dents, moft of which ſeem to have befallen him by 
His own fault. For firſt of all, he divorced his wife 
Terentia, becauſe he had been neglected by her in 
the time of the war, and ſent away deſtitute of ne- 
ceffaries for his journey; nor did ſhe ſhow any af- 
fection for him, when he returned into Italy; for 
the neither went to him herſelf at Brunduſium, 
where he ſtaid a long time, nor would ſhe allow his 
daughter Tullia, who came to him, and who was 
then very young, a decent attendance, or ſuitable 
proviſion for ſo long a journey; beſides, he found 
his houſe naked and empty, and ſhe had involved 
him in many and great debts. "Theſe were alleged 
for the moſt ſpecious pretences of the divorce. But 
Terentia denied all theſe charges; and Cicero him- 
Jelf made a full apology for her, by marrying a 
young virgin not long after, for the ſake of her 
beauty, as Terentia upbraided him, or, as T'yro his 
Freedman writes, for her riches, that he might diſ- 
charge his debts; for the young woman was very 
rich, and Cicero had the cuſtody of her eſtate, be- 
ing left guardian in truſt; and as he was deeply in 
debt, he was perſuaded by his friends and relations 
to marry this young woman, notwithſtanding the 
inequality of age, that with her money he might be 
able to ſatisfy his creditors. | | | 

Antony, mentioning this marriage in his anſwer 
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to the Philippics, reproaches him for putting away a 
wife after he had grown old in her ſocaely; by which he 
at the ſame time genteelly upbraids him for having 
always led an inactive domeſtic life, without ever 
{erving his country as a ſoldier. Not long after this 
marriage, his daughter died in childbed at Lentu- 
lus's houſe; for ſhe was married to him after the 
death of Piſo, her former huſband. The philoſo- 
phers from all parts came to comfort Cicero ; for 
he was ſo deeply affected by this accident, that he 


put away his new-married wife for ſeeming to re- 


Joiceat the death of Tullia. And thus ſtood Cicero's 


domeſtic affairs at this time. 
He had no concern in the conſpiracy againſt Cæ- 


ſar, though he was particularly intimate with Bru- 


tus, and was very unealy under the preſent ſituation 
of affairs, and ſeemed to with for a change more 


ardently than any one. But the conſpirators fear- 


ed his natural timidity and his old age, which im- 
pairs the courage even of the moſt reſolute, As 
ſoon as the fact was committed by Brutus and Caſ- 
fius, and the friends of Cæſar had joined together 
againſt the conſpirators, ſo that there was reaſon to 
fear that the city would again be involved in a civil 
war, Antony being conſul, convened the ſenate, and 


made a ſhort diſcourſe tending to an accommoda- 
tion. But Cicero enlarging upon many things ſuit- 


able to the occaſion, perſuaded the ſenate to imitate 


the Athenians, and pals an act of oblivion for what 


had been tranſacted againſt Ceſar, and to decree 
provinces to Brutus and Caſſius. But neither of 
theſe things produced their effect. For as ſoon as 
the common people, of themſelves inclined to pity, 
ſaw the dead body of Cæſar borne through the Fo- 
rum, and Antony expoſing his garments all bloody, 
and pierced through on every ſide with ſwords, the 

were tranſported with fury, and immediately began 
to ſearch for the murderers, and with firebrands in 
their hands ran to their houtes to bura them, But 
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they being forewarned avoided this danger; and as 
they expected ſtill more and greater, they left the 
City, I WO | 

Upon this Antony was on a ſudden greatly ela- 
ted; and aiming at nothing leſs than abſolute 
power, he became formidable. to all, but moſt for- 
midable to Cicero, For perceiving that his intereſt 
and authority began again to be conſiderable in the 
commonwealth, and knowing him to be the inti- 
mate friend of Brutus, his preſence was very unea- 
ſy to him, Beſides, there had been fome former 
jealouſy betwixt them, occaſioned by the diſſimili- 
tude of their manners and way of life, Cicero, 
fearing the event, was inclined to go as lieutenant 
with Dolabella into Syria. But Hirtius and Panſa, 
who were good men and friends to Cicero, being 
nominated conſuls after Antony, entreated him not 
to leave them ; undertaking to ſuppreſs Antony, if 
he would remain at Rome, and aſſiſt them with his. 
preſence, Cicero, without crediting too much or 
too little, ſuffered Dolabella to go without him; 
and having aflured Hirtius, that, after ſpending the 
ſummer at Athens, he would return to Rome as 
ſoon as they entered upon their office, he embark- 
ed alone for Greece. But his voyage being acci- 
dentally retarded, and he being informed by the 
letters which he every day according to cuſtom re- 
ceived from Rome, that there appeared a wonder 
ful change in Antony, who now acted entirely by 
the advice and conſent of the ſenate, and that no- 
thing was wanting but his preſence to ſettle the 
commonwealth in the beſt manner, he blamed 
himſelf for his great caution and timidity, and re- 
turned again to Rome. He was not deceived in his 
hopes at the beginning; for ſuch multitudes flockx- 
ed out to meet him, that the compliments and civi- 
lities which were paid him at the gates, and at 
his entrance into the city, took up almoſt the whole 


day. 
. The 
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The next day Antony aſſembled the ſenate, and 


ſummoned Cicero to attend. He did not come, but 
kept his bed, pretending to be indiſpoſed by his 
journey; the true reaſon however ſeemed to be the 
fear of a deſign againſt him, of which he had re- 
ceived ſome intimation on his way to Rome. An- 
tony highly reſenting this ſuſpicion, ſent a party of 
ſoldiers, commanding them to bring him, or in caſe 
he refuſed, to burn his houſe. But many perſons 
interceding for Cicero, he revoked that order, 
and bid them only bring a pledge from his houſe “. 

Ever after this, when they met they paſſed one 
another in ſilence, and lived in mutual ſuſpicion. 
But when Octavius coming from Apollonia, enter- 
ed upon the inheritance of Julius Cæſar, and had 
a controverſy with Antony for two thouſand five 
hundred myriads , which he detained of that eſtate, 
Philip, who married the mother, and Marcellus 
who married the ſiſter of Octavius, went with him 
to Cicero; and it was agreed between them, that 
Cicero ſhould aſſiſt Cæſar with his eloquence and 
| Intereſt, both in the ſenate and with the people, and 
that Cæſar, on the other hand, ſhould ſupply Cicero 
with money, and defend him with his arms; for 
he had even then at his command a great number 


* According to the cuſtom with reſpect to thoſe, who being ſum- 
moned refuſed to attend in the ſenate; as has been already mentioned in 
the life of Cato the younger, vol. 5. p. 81. | 

+ Plutarch tells us in the life of Antony, that Calpurnia intruſted 
him with four thouſand talents, (775,000 l.), and that is the money 
demanded by Cæſar. But four thouſand talents fall ſhort of two thou- 
ſand five hundred myriads of drachmz (807,291 l.) the ſum men- 
tioned in this place, And Rualdus has ſhown that Plutarch is miſta- 
ken in both theſe paſſages, For the ſum lodged by Calpurnia in the 
hands of Antony was ſeven times as much; it was ſcpties millies H. S. 
or 5,651,047 l. as we are aſſured by Paterculus, H. S. ſepties millies depo- 
ſitum a Caio Ceſare ad ædem Opis occupatum ab Antonio, This is confirm- 
ed by ſtill a ſtronger authority, by Cicero bimſelf in his fiſth Philippic. 
Ila vero diſſipatio pecuniæ publice ferenda nulio modo eſt, per quam H. S. 
ſepties millies falſis perſcriptionibus, denaticnibuſque avertit ( Antonius ), ut 
portenti fimile videatur tantam pecuniam populi Romani tam brevi tempore 
perire potuiſſe. | | 
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of veteran ſoldiers, who had ſerved under Julius 
Czſar. - 

But there was ſtill a ſtr onger reaſon, which in- 
clined Cicero to embrace the friendſhip of Octa- 
vius. For while Pompey and Cæſar were yet alive, 
Cicero dreamed that he ſummoned the ſons of the 
ſenators into the capitol, Jupiter having deſigned to 
declare one of them the ſovereign of Rome. The 
citizens running thither with great curioſity ſur- 
rounded the temple, and the youths fitting in their 
purple robes kept ſilence. On a ſudden the doors 
opened, and the yourhs ariſing. one by one in order 
paſſed round the god, who reviewed them all, and 
diſmiſſed them, at which they ſeemed much diſpleaſed. 
But when young Cæſar advanced, Jupiter ſtretch- 
ing forth his hand, ſaid, Thrs you! th, O Romans, when 
he ſhall become ſovereign of Rome, ſhall put an end to all 
your civil wars, It is ſaid that Cicero by this viſion 
had formed a perfect idea of the youth, and pre- 
ſerved. it in his mind, though he did not then know 
him. I he next day going down into the Campus 
Martius, he met the boys returning from their ex- 
erciſe; and the firſt that he ſaw was this young Cæ- 
ſar, juſt as he appeared to him in his dream. Be- 
ing aſtoniſhed at it, he aſked him who were his pa- 
rents. He was the ſon of Octavius, a perſon not 
of great eminence, and of Attia the niece of Cæ- 
far, who, having no children of his own, adopted 
him, and by his will declared him the heir to all his 
eſtate. - From that time it is ſaid that Cicero con- 
ſtantly ſaluted the youth whenever he met him, and 
he ſeemed much pleaſed with the civility, To all 
this we may add, that Octavius happened to be 
born when Cicero was conſul. Theſe were the 
cauſes commonly alleged for Cicero's attachment to 
Octavius. But the true cauſes of it were, in the firſt 
place, his hatred to. Antony, and in the next, his 
exceſſive deſire of honour, and his expectation of 
making Octavius's power ſubſcrvient to his own de- 
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ſigns in the ſtate ; for he had fo inſinuated himſelf 
into the young man's affections, that he gave Cice- 
ro the title of father. Brutus was ſo highly diſplea- 
ſed at this conduct, that, in his epiſtles to Atticus, he 
reflected on Cicero, ſaying, that it was maniſeſt, by bis 
courting Ceſar for fear of Antony, that he did not intend 
to obtain liberty for his country, but a gentle maſter for 
himſelf. Notwithſtanding this, Brutus took Cice- 
ro's ſon, then ſtudying philoſophy at Athens, gave 
him a command, and employed him. on {ſeveral oc- 
caſions with ſucceſs. | 4 ; 
At this time Cicero's power was at the: greateſt 
height in the city, and he did whatever he pleaſed ; 
tor he had ſuppreſſed and driven out Antony, and 
ſent the two conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, after him 
with an army; and he perſuaded the ſenate to de- 
.cree to Cæſar the lictors and prætorian enſigns, as 
to a perſon fighting in defence of his country. But 
when Antony was defeated, and both the conſuls 
ſlain, the forces which came from the battle joined 
theinſelves with Cæſar. Upon this, the ſenate: 
tearing the young man, and his extraordinary for- 
tune, endeavoured by honours and gifts to draw 
off the ſoldiers from him, and to leſſen his power; 
pretending there was no. further need of arms, now 
Antony was put to flight, Cæſar being alarmed. at 
is, privately ſent ſome friends to entreat and per- 
ſuade Cicero to procure the conſalſhip for them 
both, aſſuring him that he thould manage affairs as 
he pleaſed, have the ſupreme power, and govern 
him who was a young man, and was only deſirous 
of the title and honour of that office. And Cæſar 
himſelf confefles, that, being in fear of ruin, and in. 
danger of being deſerted, he ſeaſonably made uſe 
of Cicero's ambition, and perſuaded him to ſtand 
for the conſulſhip with him, and to depend upon 
his intereſt and aſſiſtance. And Cicero, old as he. 
was, ſuffered himſelf to be duped by fo young a 
man, and brought over the ſenate to his intereſt, 
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His friends ſoon blamed him for it; and within z 
little time after, he himſelf perceived that he was 
ruined by it, and had betrayed the liberty of the 
people. For Cæſar, as ſoon as he had eſtabliſhed 
his power by the addition of the conſular authority, 
bid Cicero farewell *, and reconciling himſelf to 
Antony and Lepidus, united his power with theirs, 
and divided the government with them, as if it had 
been a private eſtate. When they were thus united, 


they drew up a liſt of above two hundred perſons, 


whom they deſigned to put to death. But the pro- 


ſcription of Cicero occaſioned the greateſt conten- 


tion among them. For Antony would come to no- 
agreement, till he was firſt killed. Lepidus con- 
ſented, but Cæſar oppoſed them both. Their con- 
ferences were held with the utmoſt privacy near the 
city of Bononia, and laſted three days. The place 


where they met was overagainſt the camps, and 


was ſurrounded by a river. Cæſar, as it is ſaid, 


very earneſtly contended for Cicero the two firſt 


days; but on the third day he gave him up. The 
conceſſions which they made to each other were 
theſe; Cæſar agreed to deſert Cicero; Lepidus, 
his brother Paulus; and Antony, Lucius Cæſar, 
his uncle by the mother's fide. So entirely did 


rage and reſentment ſtifle in them all ſentiments of 


humanity, or rather fo plainly did they make it 
appear that no beaſt is more ſavage than man, 
when poſſeſſed with power anſwerable to his paſ- 
fion. IL 

"Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, Cicero 
was with his brother at his country-houſe near 
Tuſculum; where, hearing of the proſcriptions, 
they determined to go to Aſtyra, a villa of Cicero's 
near the ſea, and to take ſhipping from thence, 
and join Brutus in Macedonia ; for there was a re- 


* For inſtead of taking him for his colleague, he made choice of 
Quiatus Pedius; and afterwards upon his qu.iting Rome, and laying 
down kis office, he ſubſtituted Caius Albius Carrinas in his place. 
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port, that he was very powerful in thoſe parts. 
They travelled in their ſeparate litters, oppreſſed 
with forrow ; and often joining their litters on the 
road, they affectionately condoled with each other. 
But Quintus was the moſt diſheartened, reflecting 
on his want of neceſſaries for his journey; for, as 
he ſaid, he had brought nothing with him from 
home: and even Cicero himſelf had but a {lender 
proviſion, it was judged therefore moſt expe- 
dient, that Cicero ſhould make what hafte he could 
to fly, and Quintus return home to provide neceſ- 
ſaries. his being determined, they embraced each 
other with many tears and lamentations, and then 
parted. | | | l 
Quintus within a few days after being betrayed 
by his ſervants to thoſe who came to ſearch for- 
him, was flain, together with his ſon. But Cicero 
was carried to Aſtyra; where, finding a veflel 
ready, he immediately went on board, and failed 
as far as Circeium with a proſperous gale. But 
when the pilots were preparing to ſail immediately 
from thence, he, either being afraid of the ſea, or 
not wholly diſtruſting the faith of Cæſar, went on 
ſhore, and paſſed by land a hundred furlongs, as if 
he were going to Rome, But his reſolution fail- 
ing, he changed his mind, and again returned to 
the ſea, where he ſpent the night in the utmoſt di- 
ſtreſs and perplexity. Sometimes he reſolved to go 
into Cæſar's houſe privately, and there kill him- 
ſelf upon the altar of his houſehold gods, to bring 
divine vengeance upon his family; but the fear of 
torture deterred him from this. Other thoughts 
and reſolutions then ſucceeded, equally fluctuating 


and diſtreſsful. In this perplexity he at laſt ſuf- 


fered his ſervants to convey him by ſea to Cajeta, 
where he had a country houſe, which was a de- 
lightful retreat in the ſummer when the north-winds 
blow freſh, There was in that place a temple of 
Apollo not far from the ſea-ſide, from which a 


flight 
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flight of crows ariſing with great noiſe, made to- 
wards Cicero's ſhip as it was approaching the land, 
and lighting on both fides of the ſail-yard, ſome 
eroaked, and others pecked the ends of the ropes. 
This was looked upon by all as an ill omen; not- 
withſtanding which Cicero went on ſhore, and en- 
tering his houſe lay down upon his bed, to com- 
pole himſelf to reſt, In the mean time many of 
the crows came and ſettled upon the chamber-win- 
dow, filling the air with their horrible croakings, 
One of them flying into the chamber, made to the 
bed where Cicero lay, and with its bill by little and 
little pecked off the cloaths with which he had 
covered his face, Upon the fight of this his fer- 
vants began to reproach themſelves for remaining 
idle ſpectators of their maſter's murder, whilſt the 
brute creatures aſſiſted and took care of him in his 
undeſerved affliction. Wherefore, partly by en- 
treaty, partly by force, they took him up, and 
carried him in his litter towards the ſea- ſide. In 
the mean time, the aſſaſſins came, who were com- 
manded by Herennius a centurion, and Popilius 
a tribune, the ſame Popilius whom Cicero had for- 
merly defended when he was under a proſecution 
for the murder of his own father. I heſe officers 
finding the doors ſhut forced them open; when 
Cicero not appearing, and thoſe within ſaying, 
they knew not where he was, it is reported, that 
a youth who had been inſtructed by Cicero in the 
liberal arts and ſciences, a freedman of his. brother, 
Quintus Philologus by name , diſcovered to the tri- 
bune, that they were carrying the litter through 
the cloſe and ſhady walks to the ſea ſide. The 
tribune. taking a few with him, ran to the place 
where he was to come out. As ſoon as Cicero 
perceived Herennius running through the walks, 
he commanded his ſervants to ſet down the litter; 
and putting his left hand to his chin, as it was a 
* Cicero calls him Philogonus, Ep. ad 2, F. i. 3. To 
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cuſtom with him to do, he looked ſtedfaſtly upon 
his murderers. His ſqualid appearance, and his 
face overgrown with hair, and waſted with an- 
xiety, ſo affected the attendants of Herennius, that, 
moiſt of them covered their faces, whilſt he mur- 
dered him as he was ſtretching forth his neck out 
of the litter. Thus fell Cicero in the fixty-fourth 
year of his age. Herennius cut off his head by An- 
tony's command, and his hands alſo, with which 
his Philippies were written; for ſo Cicero ſtyled 
thoſe orations he wrote againſt him, and that name 
they ſtill retain. | 
When theſe members of Cicero were brought to 
Rome, Antony was holding an aſſembly for the 
choice of magiſtrates ; and upon ſight of them, he 
ſaid, Now let there be an end of our proſeriptions, He 
commanded his head and hands to be faſtened up 
over the roſtra ; a horrid ſight to the Roman peo- 
ple, who thought they ſaw there, not the face of 
Cicero, but the image of Antony's foul. And yet 
on this occaſion he did juſtice in one thing, by de- 
livering up Philologus to Pomponia, the wife of 
Quintus ; who having got his body into her power, 
beſide other cruel puniſhments, made him cut off 
his own fleſh by piecemeal, and boit and eat it; for 
{o ſome writers have reported : but Tiro, Cicero's 


freedman, has not ſo much as mentioned the trea- 


chery of Philologus. 

Long after, as IJ have heard, Cæſar viſiting one 
of his daughter's ſons, found him with a book of 
Cicero's in his hand ; the boy for fear endeavoured 
to hide it under his gown ; which Cæſar perceiving, 
took it from him, and turning over a great part of 
the book ſtanding, gave it him again, and faid, Ay 
child, this was a learned man, and a lover of his country. 

As foon as he had vanquithed Antony, being then 
conſul, he made Cicero's ſon his colleague in that 
office; and in his conſulſhip the ſenate took down 
the ſtatues of Antony, and defaced all the other 

| | ' MONUMENTS. 
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monuments of his honour, and decreed that none 
of that family ſhould ever after bear the name, of 
Marcus, Thus did divine juſtice referve to the 
houſe of Cicero the completion of the vengeance 
decreed againit Antony. 
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The Compariſon of Demos THEN ES with 
CICER O. RD 


F *Heſe are the moſt memorable of thoſe things 
delivered in hiſtory of Demoſthenes and Ci- 

cero, which have come to my knowledge. I ſhall 
not attempt an exact compariſon of their talents in 
Tpeaking ; but thus much ſeœems fir to be faid: That 
Demoſthenes applied all his natural abilities and ac- 
quired knowledge wholly to his improvement in 0- 
Tatory : that he far ſurpaſſed in force and energy 
the moſt famous pleaders among his contempora- 
Ties; in grandeur and magnificence of ſtyle, all that 
were eminent for pomp of declamation ; and in ac- 
curacy and art, all the moſt ſkilful profeſſors of rhe- 
toric. Cicero's learning was more various and dif- 
fuſive; for he applied himſelf to divers kinds of ſtu- 
dies, and has left behind him a great number of phi- 
loſophical tracts, which were compoſed by him ac- 
cording to the principles of the academy. It ap- 
pears however in his orations to the people, and 
Bis pleadings before the judges, that even on thoſe 
occaſions he affected to make a ſhow of his pro- 
found erudition. The difference of their tempers. 
appears in their different ſtyles; for Demoſthenes's 
oratory was void of all appearance of embelliſh- 
ment, and without the leaſt tincture of pleaſantry *, 


* That is, becauſe he was indiſpoſed to it by nature. In ſpite of 
which however he aimed ſometimes at being witty, but without ſuc- 
ceſs, as is confeſſed by Longinus, c. 34. When he labours to be 
witty, he does not ſo much make others merry as himſelf ridiculous ; 
and he is then leaſt pleaſant when he moſt endeavours to be ſo,” 


being 
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being always ſerious and ſolid; not ſmelling of the 
lamp, as Pythias ſcoffingly ſaid, but of the tem- 
perance, thoughtfulneſs, auſterity, and melancho- 


ly of his diſpoſition. But Cicero, by indulging his 


inclination to raillery, often ſunk into ſcurrility; 
and by diſguiſing ſerious arguments at the bar with 
mirth and pleaſantry for the advantage of his cli- 
ent, he ſometimes offended againſt decency; as in 
his oration for Cœlius, where he ſays, That Cœlius 
had done nothing flrange or abſurd, if, in the poſſeſſion of 


ſuch an affiuent fortune, he freely indulged himſelf in 


pleaſure ; it being a kind of - madneſs, not to enjoy thoſe 
things we poſſeſs, eſpecially ſince very eminent philoſophers 
have aſſerted pleaſure to be the chief good x. We are 
told that when Cato brought an accuſation againſt 
Murena, Cicero, who was then conſul, undertook 
his defence, and in his ſpeech ridiculed with great 
freedom the extravagant paradoxes of the Stoics, 
becauſe Cato was a follower of that ſe&. This 


raiſed a loud laugh in the whole aſſembly, and 


even among the judges themſelves ; upon which 
Cato faid to thoſe who ſat near him, I hat a face- 
tious conſul we have! And indeed Cicero was natu- 
rally difpoſed to laughter and raillery, as appeared 
from his countenance, which was always gay and 
{miling ; whereas Demoſthenes had a conſtant care 
and thoughtfulneſs in his look, which he ſeldom or 
never laid aſide; and therefore he was accounted 


by his enemies, as he himſelf confeſſes, moroſe and 


ill-natured. 
It is very evident from their writings, that De- 


moſthenes in commending himſelf was delicate and 


inoffenſive, and that he never touched upon his 


* Plutarch quotes this paſſage inaccurate'y, Cicero indeed in his 
oration for Cœlius apologiſes for the exceſſes of youth, but does not 
expreſs his approbation of them. The words to which Plutarch re- 
fers are theſe, Multa enim nobis blandimenta natura ipſa genuit: - fe 
huic homini ego fortaſſe et pauci, 
deos prepitios ; plerique autem, iratos putabunt, === Alii voluptatis cauſa 
emnia ſapientes facere dixerunt, 
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own praiſe but when ſome important occaſion re- 
quired it; at all other times he was very modeſt 
and reſerved : but Cicero, by boaſting of himſelf 
with ſuch exceſſive oſtentation in his orations, ſhow- 
ed an intemperate thirſt of fame; as when he cried 
out, 


\ Let arms reſign their honour to the gown, 
e tongue prevail above the laurel crow? 


But at laſt he did not only extol his own actions, 
but his orations alſo, both thoſe that were only 


Tpoken, and thoſe that were publiſhed ; as if with a 


juvenile ambition he was vying with the rhetori- 
clans Iſocrates and Anaximenes, not as if he were 
inſtructing and guiding the Roman people, 


48 lence, hatdy, ern, and terrible in arms x. 


It is neceſſary indeed for a ſtateſman to be an able 
ſpeaker; but it is an ignoble thing for him to be 
ty of the praiſe af eloquence. And in this 


Demoſthenes ſhowed great dignity and elevation of 


mind; for he ſaid, his faculty in ſpeaking Twas but a 
mean acquiſition, and needed great candour in the audi- 
ence; eſteeming the pride ariſing from ſuch attain- 
ments to be, as indeed it is, the mark of a low and 
illiberal diſpoſition. 

The power of perſuading and governing the peo- 
ple equally belonged to both of them; ſo that they 
who had armies and camps, at command, ſtood in 
need of their aſſiſtance; thus Chares, Diopithes, 
and Leoſthenes flood in need of Demoſthenes ; 
Pompey and young Cwzfar of Cicero, as Czſar 
himſelf in his commentaries acknowledges to A- 
grippa and Mcenas. 

It is con. monly and juſtly ſaid, that nothing ſo 
clearly ſhows and ſo fully tries the tempers of men, 
as authority and power, which are apt to awaken 


* This 1s a verſe of AÆſchylus. | 
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and excite all the paſſions, and expoſe whatever 
weakneſs and defect is lurking in the mind. "Theſe 
Demoſthenes never poſſeſſed. He never had an oc- 
caſion of giving ſuch proof of himſelf, having never 
obtained any eminent office, nor led any of thoſe 
armies into the field againſt Philip, which he had 
raiſed by his eloquence. - But Cicero went quzſtor 
into Sicily, and proconſul into Cilicia and Cappa- 
docia, at a time when avarice was at the height, when. 
the commanders and governours who were employs 
ed abroad, thinking it beneath them to ſteal, uſed to 
plunder by open force, when injuſtice and oppreſ- 


ſion were not eſteemed hainous crimes, and he; that 


practiſed them ſparingly was thought worthy of 
praiſe. Yet then Cicero, in the whole courſe of his 


adminiſtration, gave the ſtrongeſt demonſtration of 


bis contempt of riches, as well as of his mildneſs 


and humanity. And at Rome alſo, when he was 


nominally created conſul, but indeed was intruſted 


with a ſovereign and dictatorial authority againſt 


Catiline and his accomplices,' he accompliſhed the 
prediction of Plato, That then fates and cities would 


Die delivered from all their calamities, when, by ſame happy 
turn of events, ſupreme power ſhould be joined with wiſ+ 


dom and juſtice in the ſame per ſon. 


It is ſaid to«the reproach of Demoſthenes; - that 
his eloquence was mercenary; that he privately 
made orations for Phormio and Apollodorus, 
though adverſaries in the ſame cauſe; that he was 


charged with receiving money from the king of 
Perſia, and condemned for taking bribes from Har- 
palus. And ſhould we grant that all thoſe that 
have written theſe things againſt him (who are not 
a few) have falfified; yet it cannot be denied, that 
Demoſthenes wanted reſolution to reſiſt thoſe pre- 


ſents which were ſent him from kings as marks of 


reſpect and gratitude; nor could ſuch a refuſal be 
expected from a perſon addicted as he was to mari- 
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time uſury *, But that Cicero refuſed from the Si- 
cilians, when he was quzſtor, from the king of 
Cappadocia, when he was proconſul, and from his. 
friends at Rome, when he was in exile, many pre- 
ſents, though urged to receive them, has been ſaid: 
already. n 
Demoſthenes's baniſhment was infamous, becauſe: 
he was convicted of bribery ; Cicero's was very ho- 
nourable, for his only offence was, that he had de- 
livered his country from men who were meditating 
its deſtruction. Accordingly when Demoſthenes: 
was baniſhed, no ftreſs was laid upon it; but upon 
Cicero's exile the ſenate changed their habit, and 
put on mourning, and would not be perſuaded to 
paſs any act till Cicero's return was decreed by the 
people. | als 3 
It muſt be confefled, Cicero ſpent the time of his 
exile in eaſe and indolence in Macedonia; whereas 
Demoſthenes during his exile performed a great 
part of thoſe ſervices for which his country was in- 
debted to him. For he travelled through all the 
"cities of Greece, ſupporting their joint | intereſts, 
and defeating the deſigns of the Macedonian am- 
baſſadors; in this approving himfelf a much better 
citizen than Themiſtocles and Alcibiades, who did 
not manifeſt the like virtue in the like circumſtan- 
ces of fortune. And after his return, he again 
purfued the ſame plan of politics, and continued to 
oppoſe Antipater and the Macedonians. Whereas 
zlius reproached Cicero in the ſenate for fitting 
ſilent, whilſt Octavius, a beardleſs ſtripling, de- 


manded leave to ſtand for the conſulſhip, for which 
he was not qualified by law. And Brutus, in his 
epiſtles, charges: him with cheriſhing a greater, and 
more heavy tyranny than that which they had removed. 


To conclude: As to their ends, how miſerable an 
object was an old man, through timidity and irreſo- 


* Maritime uſury, or bottomry, was eſteemed a ſcandalous way of 
traffic in Greece. ä : 
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lation ſuffering himſelf to be carried from place to 
place, merely to avoid death, which of itfelf was 
naturally haſtening towards him, yet after all over- 
taken and murdered by his enemies? But Demo- 
ſthenes, though he ſhowed ſome fear by flying to a. 
place of refuge, yet is greatly to be admired for his 
having long before provided himſelf with a poiſon, 

which he carefully kept by him, and at laſt reſo- 

Iutely ſwallowed. Finding the temple of Neptune 
to be an ineffectual ſanctuary, he had recourſe to 
one more inviolable, and by a voluntary death re- 
ſcued himſelf from the midſt of armed guards, and 
mocked the cruelty: of Antipater. 


The End of the FIE TH VoLUME. 
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